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FOUKTH BEADING BOOK. 



EARLY HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA. 

A.D. 1511-1691. 

{De Quiros, Tasman, and Dampieh) 

r 
■ I 

Though to the Portuguese, from all that appears, 
belongs the honour of having discovered Australia between 
1511 and 1529, yet the Spaniards are entitled to a share 
of the credit, for they continued and extended the ex- 
plorations so gallantly begun hj their rivals. In De- 
cember 1605, Femand de Quiros, who had been sent out 
on a voyage of discovery by Philip III. of Spain, gave to 
that king a very exaggerated account of a newly-discovered 
country, which he conjectured to be the great Austral or 
Southern Continent. In his report, he described the people 
as living in huts thatched with straw, and having abund- 
ance of fowls, hogs, large herds of cattle ; singing birds of 
all kinds, bees, partridges, parrots; potatoes, plantains, 
oranges, limes, almonds, fruits of every variety, many pre- 
viously unknown to him, but most delicious, and all of 
spontaneous production. He asserted that the country 
was as large as Europe and Asia Minor united, and that it 
swarmed with inhabitants, whom he represented as con- 
siderably advanced in civilisation. " TVl^tvOw^^^ \kfc ^«:^'3^^ 
''which I and another captain Toiave ^^ett,^x^ ^J^^^^^'^a^^a^ 
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and gold. We have also seen much nutmeg/ mace, ginger, 
and pepper; there is notice of cinnamon, and it is likely 
that cloves may be found in those parts, since so many 
other spices and aromatic drugs do prosper there. There are 
likewise materials for all sorts of silk ; we have seen anise- 
seed, and excellent good ebony. In a wood near the port, 
at the dawning of the day, you shall have a sweet and 
various harmony from a thousand birds of all sorts, among 
which we could distinguish the notes of nightingales, 
blackbirds, quails, goldfinches, swallows almost without 
number, parroquets, and one kind of parrot." 

But it was Abel Janez Tasman, the great Dutch navi- 
gator, who, in the year 1642, first descried and landed upon 
the coast of the country which now bears his name, but 
which he himself called after his patron, Anthony Van 
Diemen, the Dutch Governor of Batavia. He landed near 
what he named Frederick Henry's Bay on the 1st of De- 
cember, in the height of summer ; and he says he heard the 
sound of human voices, but saw nobody. 

"All I saw," he writes, "worth observing, were two 
trees, which were two fathoms, or two fathoms and a half, 
in girth, and sixty or sixty-five feet high, from the root to 
the branches. They (the natives) had cut, with a flint, a 
kind of steps in the bark, in order to climb up to the birds' 
nests. These steps were at the distance of five feet from 
each other, so that we must conclude either that these 
people are of a prodigious size, or that they have some way 
of climbing trees that we are not used to. In one of the 
trees the steps were so fresh that we judged they could not 
have been cut above four days. 

** The noise we heard resembled the noise of some sort 
oi trumpet j it seemed to be at no great distance, but we 
^Wffo living creature, notwithstaantoag. lTg«t^vi^^,^Q^ 
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in the sand, the marks of wild-beasts' feet, resemoling 
those of a tiger, or some such creature. I gathered alsd 
some glim from the trees, and likewise some lac. I ob- 
served smoke in several places ) however, we did nothing 
more than set up a post, on which every one cut his name 
or his mark, and upon which I hoisted a flag," 

The celebrated English buccaneer, William Dampier, 
visited Australia in 1688, and again in 1691. The journal 
that he kept displays not only a quick and clear observa- 
tion of all he saw, but a remarkable truthfulness of 
narration. " New Holland," he says, " is a vast tract of 
land, but whether an isle or part of the continent, is un- 
known hitherto. This much I am sure of, that it joins 
neither to Asia, Africa, nor America, hereabouts. It was 
here very low and sandy ground, the points only excepted, 
which are rocky, and some isles in this bay. This part had 
no fresh water, except what was dug ; but divers sorts of 
trees, and among the rest the dragon-tree, which produces 
the gum-dragon, or dragon's blood. We saw neither fruit- 
trees, nor so much as the track of any animal of the big- 
ness, at least, of a large mastiff dog ; some few land birds, 
indeed, but none larger than a blackbird, and scarcely any 
water-fowl. Neither does the sea aflfbrd any fish, except 
' tortoises and the manatus, both of which it yields in great 
plenty. The inhabitants are the most miserable wretches 
in the universe, having no houses, no garments, except a 
piece of the bark of a tree tied like a girdle round the 
waist ; no sheep, poultry, or fruits ; and they feed upon a 
few fish, cockles, mussels, and periwinkles. They are tall^ 
straight-bodied, and thin, with small, long limbs. They 
have great round foreheads, and great brows. Their eyelids 
are always half-closed, to keep tlie fLi^a o\i\. oil >5h^^\:t 'b^*^ s 
ibese being bo troublesome here ttia\i ivo i«amii% ^^5?^ Yae^ 
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them from attacking the face ; and without the assistance 
of both hands to ward them off, they will creep into one's 
nostrils, and even mouth, if the lips are not shut very close. 
" The people have large bottle noses, full lips, and wide 
months. The two fore-teeth of their upper jaw are wanting 
in all of them, men and women, old and young ; whether 
they draw them out, I know not ; neither have they any 
beards. They are long-visaged, and of an unpleasing 
aspect, having not a graceful feature in their faces. Their 
hair is black, short, and curled, like that of the negrce-, 
and not long and lank, like that of the common Indians. 
The colour of their skin, both of their faces and the rest 
of their body, is coal-black. They live in companies, of 
twenty or thirty, men, women, and children together. 
Their only food is a sort of small fish, which they catch by 
making weirs of stones across little coves or branches of 
the sea ; every tide bringing in the small fish, and then 
leaving them for a prey to these people, who constantly 
attend to search for them at low water. The old people 
that are not able to stir abroad by reason of their age, and 
the tender infants, wait their return ; and what Providence 
has bestowed on them they presently broil on the coals, and 
eat in common. Sometimes they get as many fish as yield 
to them a plentiful banquet, sometimes they scarcely get * 
every one a tasting ; but, little or much, each one, whether 
able to go out for it or not, has his share. When they have 
eaten, they lie down till the next low water, and then all 
that are able march out : be it night or day, rain or sun- 
shine, it is all one ; they must attend the weirs, or they 
must fast, for the earth affords them no food at all. There 
is neither herb, root, pulse, nor any sort of grain as far as we 
saw; nor any bird or beast that they can catch, having no in- 
stramenta for it I saw no iron, not any o\Xi^x lafc^al tk^^^ " 
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On bis second visit to Australia, Dampier touched at 
that deep bay to which he gave the name of Shark's Bay. 
" The coast," be says, " here abounds with rocks and 
shoals. The land is pretty high, but the shore steep to the 
sea. The mould is sandy by the sea-side, producing a 
large sort of samphire, which bears a white flower. Farther 
in, the mould is reddish, mixed with a sort of sand, pro- 
ducing some grass, plants, and "^ shrubs. The grass grows 
in great tufts as big as a bushel, here and there a tuft, and 
is intermixed with a great deal of heath, much of the kind 
we have growing on our commons in England. Of trees 
and shrubs here are divers sorts, but none above ten feet 
high, their trunks being about three feet round, and five or 
six feet high before you come to the branches, which are 
bushy, and composed of small twigs there, spreading 
abroad, though thick-set and full of leaves, which are 
mostly long and narrow. The colour of the leaves is on 
the one side whitish, and on the other green. Some of 
these trees are sweet-scented, and reddish within the bark, 
like sassafras, but darker ; and most of them have, at this 
time, either blossoms or berries on them. The blossoms 
of the different sorts of trees are of divers colours, as red, 
white, yellow, but mostly blue ; and these smell very sweet 
andr fragrant. There were but few land fowls ; I saw none 
but eagles, of the larger sort of birds, but five or six sorts 
of small birds. The larger sorts of these were no bigger 
than larks, some no bigger than wrens, all singing with 
great variety of fine shrill notes ; and we saw some of their 
nests, with young ones in them." 

This time he came upon great numbers of water-fowl, 
with their young ones ; for it was then spring, you will 
mark, in this part of the world. He ol'a^'er^^^ $i»5^i«3s 
curlews, galdens, crab-catchers, coiiaoxwiX^'a, ^cJ^^^^^«fi»»> 
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eagles, white parrots, and other birds that he had never 
seen anywhere else. He noticed what seemed to him 
a species of raccoon, or jumping animals ; which, as he 
does not remark upon their size, were probably kangaroo 
rats, or wallabies. He saw also very ugly iguanas, which, 
he says, had, instead of a tail, a knob like a second head, 
but were without eyes or mouth, and looked as if they were 
made to run either forwaBd.or backward. 

It was Dampier who, in a subsequent voyage, rescued 
Alexander Selkirk from the solitary life which he had led 
for four years and four months upon the island of Juan 
Fernandez, and whose adventures and hardships were the 
origin of the world-famous story of Robinson Crusoe. 

In his last visit to Australia, he had a skirmish with the 
natives, with whom he had sought to come to parley, that 
he might learn where to procure a supply of fresh water. 
They only threw their lances at the English ; and when 
a gun was fired to frightien them, they signified, by 
their gestures, that they regarded the demonstration as a 
harmless bravado, and tossing their heads, kept exclaim- 
ing, " Pooh, pooh, pooh !" 



CAPTAIN COOK DISCOVERS BOTANY BAY. 

April 19, 1770. 

At six o'clock this evening, we shortened sail, and 
brought up for the night, having a point of. land in sight, 
which I called Cape Howe ; and at four o'clock next morn- 
ing, we made sail along shore to the northward. At day- 
break on the 28th, we discovered a bay which seemed to 
be well sheltered from all winda, and mlo -wbkk I deter- 
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mined therefore to go with the ship. At noon we observed 
smoke upon the shore, and directed our glasses to the 
spot, where we soon discovered ten people, who, upon our 
nearer approach, left their fire and retired to a little emi- 
nence, whence they could conveniently observe our motions. 
Soon after, two canoes, each having two men on board, - 
came to the shore just under the eminence, and the men 
joined the rest on the top of it. The pinnace, which had 
been sent ahead to sound, now appnoached the place, upon 
which all the natives retired farther up the hill, except 
one, who hid himself among some rocks near the landing- 
place. As the pinnace proceeded along the shore, most of 
the people took the same route, and kept abreast of her a,t 
a distance. When she came back, the master told us that 
in a cove a little within the harbour, some of them had 
come down to the beach, and invited him to land by 
many signs and words, of which he knew not the meaning ; 
but that all of them were armed with long pikes, and a 
wooden weapon shaped like a scimitar. The natives who 
had not followed the boat, seeing the ship approach, began 
to use threatening gestures and brandish their weapons; 
two of them, in particular, made a very singular appearance, 
for their faces seemed to have been dusted vdth a white 
powder, and their bodies painted with broad streaks of 
the same colour, which, passing obliquely over their breasts 
and backs, looked not unlike the cross-belts worn by our 
soldiers ; the same kind of streaks were also drawn round 
their legs and thighs, like broad garters. Each of these 
men held in his hand the weapon that had been described 
to us as like a scimitar, which appeared to be about two 
feet and a half long, and they seemed to talk to each other 
with great earnestness. 
The place where our ship vraa «i.iiOcLQt^^^s^ ^^'^a^^ 
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a small village, consisting of about six or eight houses ; 
and while we were preparing to hoist out the boat, we saw 
an old woman, followed by three children, come out of the 
woods. She was loaded with firewood, and each of the 
children had also its little burden. When she came to the 
houses, three other children, younger than the rest, came 
out to meet her ; she often looked at the ship, but ex- 
pressed neither fear nor surprise. In a short time she 
kindled a fire, and the four canoes came in from fishing. 
The men landed, and having hauled up their boats, began 
to dress their dinner, to all appearance wholly unconcerned 
about us, though we were within half a mile of them. 
We thought it remarkable, that of all the people we had 
yet seen, not one had the least appearance of clothing. 

After dinner, the boats were manned, and we set out 
from the ship, having Tupia of our party. We intended 
to land where we saw the people, and began to hope 
that, as they had so little regarded the ship's coming into 
the bay, they would ^s little regard our coming on shore. 
In this, however, we were disappointed, for as soon as we 
approached the rocks, two of the men came down upon 
them to dispute our landing, and the rest ran away. Each 
of these champions was armed with a lance about ten feet 
long, and a short stick, which he seemed to handle as if it 
were a machine to assist him in managing the weapon or 
throwing it. They called to us in a very loud tone, and 
in a harsh dissonant language, of which neither we nor 
Tupia understood a single word. They brandished their 
weapons, and seemed resolved to defend their coast to the 
uttermost, thpugh they were but two, and we were forty. 
I could not but admire their courage, and being very un- 
willing that hostilities should commence with such in- 
eguality of force between us, I ordered the boat to lie 
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upon her oars. We then parleyed by signs for about a 
quarter of an hour ; and to bespeak their good-will I 
threw them nails, beads, and other trifles, which they took 
up and seemed to be well pleased with. I then made 
signs that I wanted water, and by all the means that I 
could devise, endeavoured to convince them that we would 
do them no harm. They now waved to us, and I was will- 
ing to interpret it as an invitation ; but upon our putting 
the boat in, they came again to oppose us. One appeared 
ta be a youth about nineteen or twenty, and the other a 
man of middle age. Aa I had now no other resource 
I 'fired a musket between them. At the report, the 
youngest dropped a bundle of lances upon the rock, but, 
recollecting himself in an instant, he snatched them up again 
with great haste ; a stone was then thrown at us ; upon 
which I ordered a musket to be fired with small shot, 
which struck the eldest upon the legs, and he immediately 
ran to one of the houses, which was distant about one 
hundred yards. I now hoped that our contest was over, 
and we immediately landed ; but we had scarcely left the 
boat when he returned, and we then perceived that he had 
retreated only to fetch a shield or target for his defence. 
As soon as he came up he threw a lance at us, and his 
comrade another ; they fell where we stood thickest, but 
happily hurt nobody. A third musket, charged with small 
shot, was then fired at them, upon which one of them threw 
another lance, and both retired with precipitation. We im- 
mediately repaired to their huts, in one of which we found 
the children, who had hidden themselves behind a shield 
and some bark. We peeped at them, but left them in 
their retreat without their knowing that they had been 
discovered, and we threw into the koxsiSfc^ ^\ifc\^ ^^ ^'^i^. 
away, some beads, ribbons, pieces oi ^^q'Oix^ ^sA '^Si^«^ ^^?^- 
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sents, which we hoped would procure us the good-will of 
the inhabitants, when they should return. But the lances 
which we found lying about we took away with us, to 
the number of about fifty. They were from six to fifteen 
feet long, and they had each four prongs. 

The next morning before daybreak, the natives came 
down to the houses that were abreast of the ship, and were 
frequently heard to shout very loud. As soon as it was 
light they were seen walking along the beach, but soon 
after, they retired to the woods, where, at the distance of 
about a mile from the shore, they kindled several fires. 

Our people then went on shore, and with them Mr 
Banks and Dr Solander, who, in search of plants, repaired 
straightway to the woods. Our men who were employed 
in cutting grass being the farthest removed from the main 
body of our people, a company of fourteen or fifteen natives 
advanced towards them, having sticks in their hands, which, 
according to the report of the sergeant of the marines, shone 
like muskets. The grass-cutters, upon seeing them ap- 
proach, drew together, and moved off to join the main 
body. The natives, being encouraged by this appearance 
of a flight, pursued them ; they stopped, however, when 
they were within about a furlong of them, and after shout- 
ing several times, went back into the woods. 

During my stay in this harbour, I caused the English 
colours to be displayed on shore every day, and the ship's 
name and the date of the year to be inscribed upon one of 
the trees near the watering-place. 

At daybreak, on Sunday the 6th of May 1770, we set 

sail from Botany Bay, and steered along the shore ; and 

at noon, being distant two or three miles from the shore, 

we were abreast of a bay or harbour, in which there appeared 

to be good anchorage, and which I named Port Jackson. 
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THE KANGAROO AND THE EMU. 

The Kangaboo. 

Thb extraordinary animal, the Kangaroo, is peculiar to 
Australasia, and belongs to the marsupial order of quadru- 
peds; but it receives its scientific name, macropus, from the 
great length of its hind feet. Kangaroo is its native name. 

Before we proceed to describe the form and habits of 
this singular quadruped, we shall mention the circum- 
stances attending its first discovery. This was in 1770, 
when the celebrated navigator Captain Cook was staying 
for a short time on that part of the Australian coast which 
is now called New South Wales. " On Friday, June 22," 
says Captain Cook, " a party who were engaged in shooting 
pigeons for the use of the sick of the ship, saw an animal, 
which they described to be as large as a greyhound, of a 
slender make, and extremely swift." The following day 
the same animal was again seen by a great many other 
people. On tiie 24th, it was seen by Captain Cook himself, 
who, walking at a little distance from the shore, observed 
a quadruped, which he thought bore some resemblance to 
a greyhound, and was of a light mouse-colour, with a long 
tail, and which he should have taken for a kind of wild 
dog, had not its extraordinary manner of leaping, instead 
of running, convinced him of the contrary. Mr Banks 
also obtained a view of it, and immediately concluded it 
to be an animal perfectly new and undescribed. Some 
time after, this genfleman, accompanied by a small party, 
had an opportunity of chasing two with his greyhound, 
which the Kangaroo, by its bounding leaps over the high 
grass, soon outstripped. Soon afterwards^ haNR^^^-t^ ^^^^ 
was shot and examined. 
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The upper parts of the Kangardo are small, while the 
lower are remarkably large in proportion ; yet its general 
appearance is picturesque. The head bears some resem- 
blance to that of the deer, and the visage is mild and 
placid. The ears are moderately large, slightly pointed and 
upright ; the eyes large, and the mouth rather small ; the 
neck thin and finely proportioned ; the fore-legs extremely 
short, with the feet divided into five toes, each furnished 
with a short and somewhat hooked claw ; the hinder feet, 
on the contrary, are provided with only four toes, the* 
middle one of which is long, of great strength, and termi- 
nated by a large and powerful hook-like nail or claw ; so 
that the he§id and upper parts seem strangely dispropor- 
tioned to the posterior parts of the animal, which are 
muscular and powerful. The tail, which is very long, is 
extremely thick at the base, gradually tapering, and appears 
to act as a supplemental limb when the animal assumes its 
erect or sitting posture. When feeding, it is seen in a 
crouching position, resting on its fore-paws, as well as on 
the hinder extremities, whilst it browses on the herbage ; 
and in this attitude it hops gently along, deriving some 
assistance from its tail. On the least alarm, however, it 
raises itself on its hind legs, and bounds away to a distance 
with great rapidity. Its leap is of a very great length ; 
and is due almost as much to the muscular action of tbe 
tail as to that of the limbs. Kangaroos use their tails and 
hinder feet also as weapons of defence ; for when pursued 
and, overtaken by dogs they will turn, and, seizing them 
with their fore-feet, strike them with their hinder ones, 
sometimes causing death by a single blow. They have no 
canine teeth : they have six incisors in the upper jaw and 
two in the lower \ the former short, and the latter long. 
2!be molars, which are separated from the iuciaora by a lar^e 
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vacant space, are ten in number in each jaw. They are 
exclusively herbivorous in their diet, feeding chiefly on 
grass ; and they associate in small herds under the guid- 
ance of the older males. The pouch, or receptacle for the 
young, with which the female Kangaroo is furnished, is 
indeed a most curious provision of nature. Being situated 
just below her teats, there the young ones sit to suck ; and 
even when they are old enough to leave the pouch for 
exercise or amusement, they immediately seek refuge in it 
again on the least alarm. 

The number of species now known is very considerable. 
They vary in size, from that of a rat to the great Kangaroo, 
the male of which has been known to measure nearly eight 
feet from the nose to the tip of the tail, and to weigh 220 
lbs. They are easily tamed, and when in a state of domes- 
tication, they are harmless and timid. Their flesh is eaten ; 
it is said to be nutritious, and to taste something like 
venison. Kangaroo-tail soup is said to be a savoury dish. 

The Emu. 

This bird is peculiar to Australasia. It attains a height 
of more than seven feet, and in form closely resembles the 
ostrich, only it is shorter in the legs and neck, and more 
clumsy in the shape of its body. Its plumage, like that of 
the cassowary — whence it has been called the Australian 
cassowary — ^has at a distance the appearance of hair, and 
its general colour is a dull brown, mottled with grey, except 
on the neck, where the skin being distinctly seen gives it 
a purple hue. 'The wings are so small that they afford no 
assistance in running, and are altogether undistinguishable 
when clapped close to the body. Its food is wholly veget- 
able, — fruits, roots, and herbage, ll^ m«ii\i«t^ ^^ \snk^- 
fenaive, md it ia extremely sby, 'wToicVi, ^oTsJc^YCkfe^^^^"^^ 
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speed in running, renders it difficult to be overtaken or 
brought within reach of gunshot. The Emus are therefore 
hunted with dogs, as hares are coursed in England. The 
flesh is said to be truly exquisite, and intermediate between 
that of a turkey and a sucking-pig. The eggs, six or seven 
in number, are as large as those of the ostrich, and as thick 
shelled. They are of a beautiful dark-green colour, and 
are much relished by the natives. These birds in captivity 
become easily domesticated, and have been kept and bred 
in European collections without difficulty. 



VISIT OP CAPT. COOK TO VAN DIEMEN'S 
LAND, NOW CALLED TASMANIA. 

A.D. 1777. 

On the 24:th of January, in the morning, we discovered 
the coast of Van Diemen's Lapd. Captain Cook gave the 
name of Eddystone to a rock that lies to the eastward of 
Swilley Isle, on account of its 'striking resemblance to 
Eddystone lighthouse. On the 26th, at noon, a breeze 
sprung up at S.E., which afforded Captain Cook an oppor- 
tunity of executing his design of carrying the ships into 
Adventure Bay, where we anchored at four o'clock in the 
afternoon, in twelve fathoms' water, about three quarters 
of a mile from the shore. 

The two captains then went in separate boats in search of 
convenient spots for obtaining wood, water, and hay. They 
found plenty of wood and water, but very little grass. The 
next morning, Captain Cook despatched two parties to cut 
ivood and grass^ some marines attending them as a guard, 
^iboagb none of Hxe aatives had yet &ppe2kx^d. "^^ ^^ ^^xda 
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the launch to provide water for the ships, and afterwards 
paid a visit to the parties thus employed. 

In the evening, we drew the seine, and caught a great 
quantity of fish, with which this bay abounds ; and we 
should have procured more if the net had not broken. 
Every one now came on board with the supplies they had 
obtained ; but next morning, the wind not being fair for 
sailing, they were again sent ashore on the same duty; 
and Mr Eoberts, one of the mates, was despatched in a boat 
to examine the bay. We ha4 observed columns of smoke 
in different parts, from the time of our approaching the 
coast; but we saw none of the natives till the afternoon of 
the 28th, when eight men and a boy surprised us with a 
visit, at the place where we were cutting wood. They 
approached us with the greatest confidence, and none of 
them had any weapons, except one, who carried a shor6 
stick, pointed at one end. They were of a middling stature, 
and somewhat slender : their hair was black and woolly, as 
was also their skin. They were entirely naked, with large 
punctures or ridges, some in curved, and others in straight 
Unes, on different parts of their bodies. Their lips were 
not remarkably thick, nor their noses very flat ; and their 
features, on the whole, were not unpleasing, their eyes 
pretty good, and their teeth tolerably even and regular, 
though exceedingly dirty. The faces of some of them were 
painted with a red pigment, and most of them had their hair 
and beards smeared with the same composition. When 
we offered them presents, they received them without any 
apparent satisfaction. They either returned, or threw away, 
some bread that was given them, without even tasting it ; 
they likewise refused some elephant-fish ; but wh^tL ^^ 
gave them some birds, they kept l\iem. ^^o ^\\g^>Vw>Da% 
beea brought on shore to be left la^e '^Q^fti^>^^ ^s^or^ 
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by the ears, and seemed inclined to carry off, with an inten- 
tion, as we supposed, of killing them. 

Captain Cook, wishing to know what they did with the 
stick which one of the natives held in his hand, made 
signs to them to show him how they used it ; upon which, 
one of them, placing a piece of wood as a mark, at the dis- 
tance of about twenty yards, began to aim at it, but after 
several attempts, came far short of hitting it. Omai, to 
show the great superiority of our weapons, inmiediately 
discharged at it his musket, the unexpected noise of which 
so alarmed them, that they instantly made ofif, at the top 
of their speed, for the woods ; and one of them was so 
terrified that he let fall two knives and an a^Ce which he 
had received from us. 

Immediately after they had* retired, Captain Cook 
ordered the two pigs — one a male, and the other a female — to 
be carried about a mile within the woods, and he himself saw 
them left there, taking care that none of the natives should 
observe what was passing. He also intended to have left 
a young bull and a cow, besides some goats and sheep ; 
but he soon relinquished that design, being of opinion that 
the natives would destroy them, which, he felt sure, would 
be the fate of the pigs, if they should chance to come upon 
them. But as swine soon become wild, and are content to 
live in the woods, it is probable that they were preserved. 
The other cattle could not have remained long concealed 
from the natives, as they must have an open country to 
pasture in. 

We were prevented from sailing on the 29th by a dead 
calm, which continued the whole day. Captain Cook, there- 
fore, sent parties on shore to cut wood and grass, as usual ; 
and hQ accompanied the wooding party himself. Soon after 
our landing, about twenty o£ the n^iXiNe^ ^cy«afe^>as», ^xi& oi 
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whom was distinguished from the rest, not only by his 
deformity, but the drollery of his gesticulations, and the 
seeming humour of his speeches, of which, however, we 
coul^ not understand a syllable. Those whom we now saw 
differed in some respects, particularly in the texture of the 
hair, from the natives of the more northern parts of 
Australia, whom Captain Cook met with in his first 
voyage. Some of our present visitors had slips of kan- 
garoo skin round their ankles ; and others wore round their 
necks pieces of small cord made of fur. They seemed not 
to value iron, but were apparently pleased with the medals 
and beads that were given to them. They did not even 
appear to know the use of fish-hooks, though it is more 
than probable that they were acquainted with some method 
of catching fish. Their habitations were small hovels, or 
sheds, built of sticks, and covered with the bark of trees. 
We had also good reason to suppose that they sometimes 
took up their residence in the trunks of large trees, 
hollowed out by fire. 

Captain Cook, on leaving the wooding party, visited the 
grass-cutters, and having seen the boat loaded with hay, 
returned on board. He had just quitted the shore wli^n 
several women and children appeared, and were introduced 
to Lieutenant King by the men who accompanied them. 
These females wore only a kangaroo skin, and this was 
fastened over their shoulders, the only use of which seemed 
to be to support their children on their backs. Their 
bodies were black, and marked with scars like those of the 
men ; from whom, however, they differed in having their 
heads shaved, some having them completely shorn, others 
only on one side, while the rest had only the upper 
parts shaved, so as to leave a very narrovi ^\tOkft\. q\ \ssca 
«U round, 

> ^ 
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During our stay in Van Diemen*s Land, we had either 
light airs from the east or calms ; we therefore lost little 
or no time by touching on this coast. This land was dis- 
covered in November 1642 by Tasman, who gave it the 
name of Van Diemen's Land, and was afterwards visited by 
Captain Fumeaux, who touched at it in March 1773. It 
is diversified with hills and valleys, and is well wooded. 
There is a beautiful sandy beach, about two miles long, at 
the bottom of Adventure Bay, formed, to all appearance, 
by the- particles which the sea washes from a fine white 
sandstone. This beach is very well adapted for hauling a 
seine. Behind it is a plain, with A brackish lake, out of 
which, by angling, we caught some bream and trout. The 
parts adjoining the bay are mostly hilly, and covered with 
an entire forest of tall trees, rendered almost impassable 
by brakes of fern, shrubs, &c. This country, upon the 
whole, bears many marks of being very dry, and the heat 
appears to be great. No minerals or stones of any other 
kind than the white sandstone, were observed by us ; nor 
could we find any vegetables that could be used for his 
sustenance by man. The forest trees are all of one kind, 
and generally quite straight : they bear clusters of small 
white flowers. The principal plants we observed were 
wood-sorrel, milk-wort, cudweed, bell-flower, gladiolus 
samphire, and several kinds of fern. The only quadruped 
we saw distinctly was a species of opossum, about twice 
the size of a large rat. The kangaroo found farther north- 
ward may also be supposed to be a native here, since 
some of the inhabitants, as we have seen, were decorated 
with the skin of that animal. 

The principal sorts of birds in the woods are brown 

h&wka or eagles, crows, large pigeons, yellowish parro- 

gaefy^ and a speciea which we called motacilla cyauea, ^tQ.m 
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the beautiful azure colour of its head and neck. On the 
shore were several gulls, black oyster-catchers, or sea-pies, 
and plovers of a stone colour. 

We observed in the woods some blackish snakes that 
were pretty large ; and we killed a lizard, which was fifteen 
inches long and six round, and beautifully coloured with 
yellow and black. 

Of the fish, which are abundant, we caught some large 
rays, nurses, leather-jackets, bream, soles, flounders, gur- 
nards, and elephant-fish, besides a sort which we did not re- 
collect to have seen before, and which partakes of the nature 
both of a round fish and a flat. Upon the rocks are mus- 
sels and other shell-fish ; and upon the beach we found 
some pretty medusa's heads. The most troublesome insects 
we met with were the mosquitoes, and a large black ant, 
whose bite inflicts extreme pain. 

The inhabitants seemed mild and cheerful, with little of 
that wild appearance that savages in general have. They 
are almost totally devoid of personal activity or genius, 
and are nearly upon a par with the wretched natives of 
Terra del Fuego. They display, however, some contrivance 
in their method of cutting their arms and bodies in lines of 
different directions, raised above the surface of the skin. 
Their indifference to our presents, their general want of 
observation and curiosity, were very remarkable, and be- 
trayed a singular obtuseness of understanding. Their 
complexion is a dull black, which they sometimes heighten 
by smutting their bodies — as we supposed, from the mark, 
which, when touched, they left on any clean substance. 
Their hair is perfectly woolly, and is clotted with grease 
and red ochre, like that of the Hottentots. Their noses 
are broad and full, and the lower pat\, oi >Jca \aR.^ ^x^-v^^5^ 
considerably. Their eyes are ol ^ uiftftkKwJ^ ivl&^ "ws^ 
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though they are not very quick or piercing, they give the 
countenance a frank, cheerful, and pleasing cast. Their 
teeth are not very whitej nor well set ; and their mouths 
are too wide. They wear their beards long, and clotted 
with paint. 

Near the shore, in the bay, we observed some wretched 
huts, constructed of sticks covered with bark ; but these 
seemed to have been only temporary, and they had con- 
verted many of their largest trees into more comfortable 
and commodious habitations. The trunks of these were 
hollowed out, by means of fire, to the height of six or 
seven feet. That they sometimes dwelt in them was mani- 
fest from the hearths in the middle, made of day, round 
which four or five persons might sit. These places of 
shelter are rendered durable by their leaving one side of 
the tree sound, so that it continues growing'with great 
luxuriance. 

On the 30th of January, in the morning, we weighed 
anchor ; and favoured by a light westerly breeze, we left 
Adventure Bay, and steered for the coast of New Zealand. 



CAPTAIN STURT'S EXPLORATIONS IN 

SOUTH Australia; 

Sufferings from Want of Water near Cooper's 

Creek. a.d. 1830. 

I HAD taken all the horses, with the exception of one, out 

with me on this journey ; and as they will bear a prominent 

part in this nai^jpative, I shall make some mention of them. 

Mjr own horse was a grey, for whiclv waaou I called him 
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Duncan. I had ridden him daring the whole period of my 
wanderings^ and I think I never saw an animal that could 
endure more, or one that suffered less from want of water. 
Mr Stuart rode Mr Browne's horse, a little animal, but one 
also of great powers of endurance ; Mack used a horse 
we called the Eoan, a hunter that had been Mr Poole's. 
Morgan rode poor Punch, who had not yet recovered from 
the fatigues of his northern excursion. Besides these we 
had four pack-horses : — Bawley, a strong and compact 
little animal, high-spirited, with a blaze on the forehead, 
and a shining coat, and who, having been a pet, was up to 
all kinds of tricks, but was a general favourite, and a nice 
horse ; — another was Traveller, a light chestnut, what the 
hunters would call a washy brute, always eating and never 
fat ; — the Colt, so called from his being young ; — and an 
aged horse dubbed Slommy, 

From a small rising ^ound near where we stopped in » 
the valley, on the occasion of which I am speaking, and in 
the obscure light of departing day, we saw a line of dark 
looking hills, at a distance of about ten or twelve miles ; 
but we could not discover tree or bush upon them ; all 
we could make out was that they were dark objects, above 
theTline of the horizon, and that, the intervening country 
seemed to be as dark as they were. Before mounting, on 
the morning of the 21st, Mr Stuart and I went to see if 
we could make out, more than we had been able to do the 
night before, what kind of country was in front of us ; but 
we were disappointed, and found that we should have to 
wait patiently, until we got nearer the hills, to judge of 
their character. As we afterwards neared them, we per- 
ceived that they were nothing more than high sand-hiUs^ 
covered, like a desert, with stonea to ^^i'eivc n^tj \Rr^'^* 
There was a line of small box-txeea, xnatVaxv^^iXxa ^o^ssssk ^ 
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a creek between us and the hills, and a hope that we should 
find water cheered us for a moment ; but that ray soon 
vanished when we saw the nature of its bed. We searched 
along it for about half an hour in vain, and then turned to 
the hills, and ascended to the top of one of the highest, 
about 150 feet above the level of the plain. From it the 
eye wandered hopelessly for some bright object on which 
to rest. Behind us, to the south-east, lay the sand-hills 
we had crossed, with a stony plain sweeping right round 
them, but a desert of dark brown extended before us in 
every other direction. The line of the horizon was broken 
to the north-west and north by hills similar to the one we 
had asdended ; but in these directions not a blade of grass, 
not a glittering spot was to be seen. 

We slowly retraced our steps to the valley in which we 
had slept, and I stopped there for half an hour, but none 
of the horses would eat, with the exception of Traveller, 
and he certainly made good use of his time. The others 
collected round me as I sat under a tree, with their heads 
over mine ; and my own horse pulled my hat off my head 
in order to engage my attention. Poor brute 1 I would 
have given much, at that moment, to have relieved him, 
but I could not. We were all of us in the same distress, 
and if we had not ultimately found water, must all have 
perished together. Finding that they would not eat, we 
saddled and proceeded onwards. At the head of the valley 
Traveller fell dead, and I feared every moment that we 
should lose the Colt. At one o'clock, I stopped to rest the 
horses till dawn, and then remounted; but Morgan and 
Mack got slowly on, so that I thought it better to precede 
them, and if possible take some water back to moisten the 
mouths pf their horses, and I accordingly went in advance 
i^tb Mr Stuart I thought we b\io\M xk.«^«t \vk^^ %^^ 
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through the dead box-tree forest which I have before men- 
tioned ; however^ we did so at last, and made straight for 
the spot where we expected to relieve both ourselves and 
our horses, but the water was gone. Mr Stuart poked his 
fingers into the mud, and moistened his lips with the 
water that filled the holes he had made, but that was all. 
We were still searching for water when Morgan and Mack 
appeared, but without the Colt. Fortunately they had 
descended into the valley higher up, and had found a little 
pool, which they had emptied, under the impression that 
we had found plenty, and they were astonished at hearing 
that none any longer remained. In this situation, and 
with the almost certain prospect of losing both my own 
horse and that of Mr Browne, as well as the Colt (which 
was still alive when the men left him, within a mile to 
rearward), we proceeded with our search for water, but 
in a direction which, had we continued it, would, as we 
afterwards found, have only issued in disappointment. 
Suddenly, however, a pigeon topped the sand-hill ; it was 
the first bird we had seen — a solitary bird — passing us 
like lightning. It pitched for a moment, and for a moment 
only, on the plain, about a quarter of a mile from us, and * 
then flew away. It could only have wetted its bill, but 
Mr Stuart had marked the spot, and there we found 
water. 

As these was enough there for our present consumption, 
I determined to give the men a day of rest, and to try if I 
could find A passage across the desert a little to the east of 
northward. The appearance of the desert was like that of 
an inamense sea-beach, and it seemed to extend in a northerly 
direction. In the morning, we crossed the remaining por- 
tion of it, and reached our first Yra.tfeT-%^\» ^^xii^ ^gQ»af8S^^ 
or a little earlier. Water still xem^m^^ \JcL«tfe^\s^ ^s.^^a^ 
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horridly thick, and in the morning smelt so offensively, 
that it was loathsome both to ourselves and our horses. 
Our great, indeed our only, dependence then was on the 
water in a little channel on the grassy plain : at this we 
arrived late on the afternoon of the 25th. Another day, 
and we should have again been disappointed ; the water 
on which I had calculated for a fortnight was all but gone. 
In the morning, we drained almost the last drop out of the 
channel. We were now about 92 miles from the creek, 
and there was no apparent probability of relief till we 
should reach it, for it seemed hopeless to expect that we 
should find any water in the wells we had dug. 

Crossing the grassy plains in an east-north-east course, 
we passed the salt lake about 10 a. M. to our left, and ran 
along the sandy ridges between it and our encampment 
of the 15th, where we had made our second well, which 
we reached at 6 p.m., only to find it dried up, and the 
bottom cracked and baked. I would gladly have given 
my poor horses a longer rest than prudence would have 
justified, but we had not time for rest. At eight, we again 
mounted, and went slowly on ; and when darkness closed 
around us we lit a small lamp, with which one of our party 
walked in front, and led the way for the others to follow. 
Tracking our way thus over those dreary regions all night 
long, we neared our last remaining well, 36 miles distant 
from the creek, just as morning dawned. Objects were 
still obscure as we approached the spot on which all our 
hopes were centred, for our horses could now hardly drag one 
foot after another, and must certainly fail us should our 
hopes be disappointed. Mr Stuart was in front, and 
called to me that he saw the little trees under whose 
shade we had slept ; soon after, he said he saw something 
gUtteriDg where the well was, and imm^diaXid'^ ^i\.^T^^\6;^ 
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he shouted out, " Water ! water I " It is impossible for me 
to record all this without a feeling of more than thankful- 
ness to the Almighty Power that guided us. At this place 
we were still 180 miles from Fort Grey ; and if we had 
not found this supply, it is more than probable that the 
fate of our horses would have sealed our own. As it was, 
we joyfully unsaddled, and after watering, turned them 
out to feed. Singular it was that the well on which we 
had least dependence, and from which we had been longest 
absent, should thus have held outj but so it was. At 
nine, we resumed our journey, the remaining water, about 
half a gallon to each, being distributed among the horses 
just 'before we started; yet although this, and the short 
rest they had, had relieved them, they got on but slowly ; 
and it was not until after midnight of the 27th that we 
reached Cooper's Creek, with two short of our complement 
of horses, the Eoan and the Colt, both having dropped on 
the plains, but fortunately at no great distance, so that we 
recovered them in the course of the day. 

Before we set out on our journey up the creek, I deter- 
mined to secrete all the stores I could, in order to lighten the 
loads of the horses as much as possible. The weather had 
been growing warmer and warmer, and it had by this time 
become so hot, that it was almost intolerable. We com- 
menced our journey at seven, traversing, now sandy plains, 
now low undulations, there being a tolerable quantity of 
grass on both of them. In the afternoon, two natives made 
their appearance on the opposite side of the water, and I 
walked over to them, as I could not by any signs induce 
them to come to us. They were not bad-looking men, and 
had lost the two front teeth of their upper jaw. To one 
I gave a tomahawk, and to the oiKet «. \i^^^\s^ ^^^smbcl'V 
IQB0 to depart tbey gave them \)ol'\i \>^^ Vi \sNfe^ "wA^«^ 
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astonished to find that I had intended them as presents. 
Seeing, I suppose, that we meant them no injury, these 
men in the morning went on with their ordinary occupa- 
tions, and swimming into the middle of the water, began 
to dive for mussels. They looked like two seals in the 
water with their black heads, and seemed to be very expert j 
at all events, they were not long in procuring a breakfast. 

On the 31st we started at 7 A.M., and, after proceeding 
a mile and a half, found ourselves at the termination of 
the stony ranges to our left. At two miles, we crossed a 
small tributary, and passed over a stony plain, from which 
we entered an open boxwood forest, extending far away to 
our left. At five miles and a half, we found ourselves again 
on the banks of the creek. While here, we saw a native 
at some water a little lower down, mending a net^ but did 
not call to him. We resumed our journey, and had not 
ridden very far when we saw another, about 150 yards 
ahead of us, pulling boughs. On getting nearer we called 
out to him, but to no purpose. At a distance of 70 
yards we called out again, but still he did not hear, per- 
haps because of the rustling of the boughs which he was 
breaking down. At length, he bundled them up, and 
throwing them over his shoulder, turned away to cross 
to the lower part of the creek, .when suddenly he came bolt 
up against us. I cannot describe his horror and amaze- 
ment ; down dropt his branches — out went his hands — 
and, trembling <from head to foot, he began to shout as loud 
as he could bawl. On this we pulled up, and I desired 
^r Stuart to dismount and sit down. This for a time 
Increased the poor fellow's alarm, for he doubtless mistook 
''^wi and horse for one animal, and he stretched himself 
^^t ui absolute astonishment when he saw them separate. 

^« ,2si Novemhev broke bright aud dew over ^. We 
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started at seven, the poor horses scarcely able to draw one 
leg after another ; the Roan having worn his hoof down, 
the quick was exposed and raw, and he walked with diffi- 
culty. A mile and a half a-head, we ascended an eminence, 
and to the eastward saw a magnificent sheet of water, to 
which we turned our footsteps. There were large rocks in 
the middle of it, and pelicans, one swan^ several sea-gulls, 
and a number of cormorants on its bosom, together with 
many ducks. The weather continued intensely hot, and 
the flies swarmed in hundreds of thousands. The sky was 
without a cloud either by day or night, and I could not but 
be apprehensive as to the consequences if rain should not 
fall It was impossible that the largest pools could outlast 
the rapid evaporation that was going on. 

On the morning of the 2d of November, the horses 
8traye4 for the first time, and detained us for more than two 
hours. The Eoan was now hardly able to move along, and 
in pity I left him behind to wander at large along the sunny 
banks of the finest watercourse we had discovered. Starting 
at 10 A.M., we crossed the creek, and traversed a large sandy 
plain, intersected by numerous native paths, and at last 
pulled up for the night at a small pond, with some feed for 
the horses round it. We had hardly arranged our bivouac, 
when we heard a most melancholy howling on an earthen 
bank directly opposite to us, and saw seven black heads 
slowly advancing towards us. The group consisted of a 
very old blind man led by a younger one, and five women. 
They all wept most bitterly ; but we made them sit down, 
and managed to allay their fears. We gave the old man a 
greatcoat as the most useful present, and he seemed 'de- 
lighted with it. 

The morning of the 3d of NoYem.bet vj^&^j^Olws.^ ^s^^^sss^ 
D^ht of the 2d had been, duiiug \i\iG\i\\.\5vK^ ^OiS^sis^^ 
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from the north-west^ ftnd a few heat-drops fell, but without 
e£fect on the temperature. One of the horses got bogged 
in attempting to drink, and Mack was so all that it was 
nine before we mounted and resumed our journey. We soon 
observed a body of natives to our left. They were walking 
in double file, and approaching us slowly. I therefore pulled 
up, and sent Mr Stuart forward on foot, following myself 
with his horse. As he neared them the natives sat down 
and he walked up and sat down in front of them. The 
party consisted of two chiefs, and fourteen young men and 
boys. The former sat in front, and the latter were ranged 
in two rows behind. One of the chiefs was an exceedingly, 
tall man ; he could not have measured#Jess than six feet 
three inches, and was about twenty-four years of age. He 
was painted with red ochre, and his body shone as if it had 
been polished with Warren's best blacking. His companion 
was older and of shorter stature. We soon got on good 
terms with them, and I made a present of a knife to each. 
The tall young man accompanied us for about a mile and 
a half, when we came to a native hut, occupied by an old 
man and his two lubras or wives. The tall young man 
introduced him to us as his father, in consequence of which 
I dismounted and shook hands with the old gentleman, 
and as I had no hatchet or knife to give him I parted my 
blanket, and gave him half of it. We then proceeded on 
our journey, attended as before, and at the distance of a 
mile came on two huts, at which there were from twelve to 
fifteen natives. Here again we were introduced by our 
long-legged friend, who had walked by our side, and easily 
kept pace with our animals. The huts of these natives were 
constructed of boughs. They very kindly asked us to stay 
and sleep, an honour I begged to decline. A short time 
aJ^rwards, our friend set dff at a trot, and g,<Kttvw^ ^"baa-d 
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of US, disappeared over the sand-hill ; and as soon as we 
had gained the summit we were hailed with a deafening 
shout from three or four hundred natives, who were as- 
sembled in the flat below. I do not know that my desire 
to see the savage in his wild state was ever more gratified 
than on this occasion, for I had never before come so sud- 
denly upon so large a party. The scene was one of the 
most animated description, and was rendered still more 
striking from the circumstance of the native huts, at which 
there were a number of women and children, occupying the 
whole crest of a long piece of rising ground on the opposite 
side of the flat. 

I checked my horse for a short time on the top of the 
sand-hill, and gazed on the assemblage of agitated figures 
below me, covering so small a space that I could have en-* 
closed the whole under a casting-net, and then quietly rode 
down into the flat, followed by Mr Stuart and my men, to 
one of whom I gave my horse when I dismounted, and ^hen 
walked to the natives, by whom Mr Stuart and myself were 
immediately surrounded. Had these people been of an 
unfriendly temper, we could not by any possibility have 
escaped them, for our horses could not have broken into a 
canter to save our lives or their own ; but, so far from ex- 
hibiting any unkind feeling, they treated us with genuine 
hospitality. Several of them brought us large troughs of 
water, and when we had taken a little, held them up for 
our horses to drink, — an instance of nerve that is very 
remarkable, for I am quite sure that no white man who 
had never seen or heard of a horse before, would have 
walked up deliberately to what must have appeared a most 
fonnidable brute, and placing the troughs they carried 
against their breasts, have allowed tlift VLOt^e^X/ci ^fvs^^^^S^ 
their D08e$ almost touching them. ^\ye^ ^^ ^<Ssi\?^^®*' 
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some roast duck and some cake. When we walked over 
to their camp, they pointed to a large new hut, and told 
us we could slee^^there, but we preferred to encamp upon 
a little hillock, about fifty yards from the native encamp- 
ment, beneath some box*trees which we saw upon it. And 
when the natives saw us quietly seated they came over, 
and brought a quantity of sticks for us to make a fire, wood 
being extremely scarce. They were a merry [people, and 
seemed greatly delighted at our visit. 

Having carefully exsLmined the country in this neigh- 
bourhood, I felt satisfied that my horses had not the 
strength necessary to cross it, and that there was no chance 
of procuring in it the necessary sustenance for them. I 
therefore turned back again to Cooper's Creek, deem; 
ing it prudent to travel quietly on towards the place 
where we had left our surplus stores. We reached our des- 
tination on the evening of the 8th, and were astonished to 
see how much the waters had shrunk from their previous 
level ; and I gave the name of Cooper's Creek to this fine 
watercourse, as a proof of my great respect -for Mr Cooper, 
the judge of South Australia. 

The weather was now terrifically hot, and the men were 
as restless as myself ; so we commenced our journey to- 
wards the Darling before the sun had risen on the morn- 
ing of the 10th of November, to give the horses time to 
take their journey leisurely. -Slommy, Bawley, and the 
Colt, had hard work to keep up with the other horses, and 
I was really grieved to see them so reduced. My own 
horse was even now beginning to give way, but I had 
carried a great load onTiim. On the 1 1th, the wind, which 
had been blowing all the morning hot from the north-east, 
iacreased to a ^heavy gale, and I shall never forget its 
uritbmng effects, I sought aheltet \)^^dmA «* \«c^ ^\sv- 
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tree ; but the blasts of heat were so terrific, that I wondered 
the very grass 4id not take fire. This reaUy was nothing 
ideal ; everything, both animate and inanimate, gave way 
before it ; the horses stood with their backs to the wind, 
and their noses to the ground^ without the muscular 
strength to raise their heads ; the birds were mute, and 
the leaves of the trees under which we were sitting fell 
like a snow-shower around us. At noon, I took a thermo- 
meter, graduated to 127°, out of my box, and observed 
that the mercury was up to 125°. Thinking that it had 
been unduly influenced, I put it in the fork of a tree close 
to me, sheltered alike from the wind and the sun. In this 
position I went to examine it about an hour afterwards, 
when *£ found that the mercury had risen to the top of the 
instrument, and that its further expansion had burst the 
bulb, a circumstance that I believe no traveller has ever had 
to record before. I cannot find language to convey to the 
reader's mind an idea of the intense and oppressive nature 
of the heat that prevailed. We had reached our destina- 
tion, however, before the worst of the hot wind set in ; but 
all the watei^ that now remained in the once broad and 
capacious pool, was a shining patch of mud nearly in the 
centre. We were obliged to dig a trench for the water to 
filter into during the nighty and by this means obtained a 
scanty supply for our horses and ourselves. About sunset, 
the wind shifted to the west ; a cloud passed over us, and 
we had heavy thunder, but only a few drops of rain fell. 
They partially cooled the temperature, and the night was 
less oppressive than the day had been. Before dawn we 
were up, and drained the last drop of water, if such it could 
be called, out of the little trench we had made ; and, re- 
serving a gallon for the first horse thsA. %\vwii^\ai\^^ciTiSiS^ 
tte residue among them, JuBt aa \5cift morcia^^^!^^'^^*^*^ 
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ing, we left the creek, and travelled for 36 miles. I then 
halted until the moon should rise, and was glad to see that 
the horses stood it well. At seven, we resumed the journey, 
and got on tolerably well until midnight, when poor Baw- 
ley, my favourite hor^, fell ; but we got him up again, 
and abandoning his saddle, proceeded onwards. At a mile, 
however, he again fell, when I stopped, and the water re- 
vived him. I now hoped he would struggle on, but in 
about an hour he again fell. We sat down and lit a fire 
by him, but he seemed fairly worn out I then determined 
to ride on to the dep6t, and if Mr Browne should still be 
there, to send a dray with water to the relief of the men. 
I told them, therefore, to come slowly on, and with Mr 
Stuart pushed for the camp. We reached the plain just 
as the sun was descending, without having dismounted 
from our horses for more than fifteen hours ; and as we 
rode down the embankment into it, looked around for the 
cattle, but none were to be seen. We looked towards the 
little sandy mount on which the tents had stood, but no 
white object there met our eye ; we rode slowly up to 
the stockade, and found it silent and deserted. 

We dismounted, and led our horses down to water, before 
I went to the tree under which I had directed Mr Browne 
to deposit a letter for me. A good deal of water still re- 
mained in the channel, but nevertheless a large pit had 
been dug in it as I had desired. I did not drink, nor did 
Mr Stuart ; the surface of the water was quite green, and the 
water itself was of a red colour; but I believe we were both 
thinking of anything but ourselves at that moment. As soon 
as we had unsaddled the horses, we went to the tree and 
dug up the bottle, into which, as agreed upon, Mr Browne 
had put a letter, inforn^ing me that he had been most re- 
luctmtiy obliged to retreat, the wsktet «»ti thft 4<ft^t ha^^iu^ 
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turned putrid, and seriously disagreed with the men ; he 
said that he should fall back upon the old dep6t along the 
same line on which we had advanced. Under present 
circumstances, the fate of poor Bawley, if not of more of 
our horses, was sealed. Mr Stuart and I sat down by the 
stockade, and as night closed in we lit a fire to guide 
Morgan and Mack in their approach to the plain. They 
came up about 2 p.m., having left Bawley on a little stony 
plain, and the Colt on the sand ridges nearer to us. In the 
confusion and darkness they had left all the provisions be- 
hind ; it therefore became necessary to send for some, as 
we had not had anything for many hours. The horses 
Morgan and Mack had ridden were too much knocked up 
for further work ; but I sent the latter on my own horse, 
with a leather bottle, that had been left behind by the 
party, full of water for poor Bawley, if he should find him 
still alive. Mack returned late in the afternoon, having 
passed the Colt on his way to the dep6t, towards which he 
dragged himself with difficulty, but Bawley was beyond 
recovery; he gave the poor animal the water, however, 
for he was a humane man, and then left him to die. 

At 5 P.M. the following day, I started again with Mr 
Stuart for the old dep6t, directing Mack and Morgan to fol- 
low at the same hour on the following day, and promising 
that I would send a dray with water to meet them. I rode 
all that night until 3 p.m. of t£e 17th, when we reached the 
tents ; and sincere, I believe, was the joy of Mr Browne, 
and indeed of all hands, at seeing us return. The day 
after I arrived in camp, I was unable to walk : in a day 
or two more my muscles became rigid, my limbs contracted, 
•and I was unable to stir ; gradually also my skin blackened^ 
the least movement put me to totlwie^ WiW^^& ^^^sn^r.^^ 
to a state of perfect prostration. TL\xu"a «.\»r^02L'«i ^^^-^N^i^^^^"^ 
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my example and energies were so much required for the 
welfare and safety of others, I found the value of Mr 
Browne's services and counsel. He had already volun- 
teered to go to Flood's Creek, to ascertain if water was 
still to be procured in it ; but I had not felt justified in 
availing myself of his offer. My mind, however, now dwell- 
ing on the critical posture of our affairs^ and knowing and 
feeling as I did the value of time, that the burning sun would 
soon lick up any shallow pool that might be left exposed, 
and that three or four days might determine our captivity 
or our release, I sent for Mr Browne, to consult with him 
as to the best course to be adopted in the trying situation 
in which we were placed n and a plan at length occurred 
to us by whici I hoped he might venture on the journey 
to Flood's Creek without risk. This plan was to shoot 
one of the bullocks, and to fill his hide with water. We 
determined on sending this in a dray, a day in advance, to 
enable the bullock driver to 'get as far as possible on the 
road : we 'then arranged that Mr Browne should take the 
light cart, with thirty-six gallons of water and one horse 
only ; that on reaching the dray, he should give his horse 
as much water as he could drink from the skin, leaving 
that in the cart untouched until he should arrive at the 
end of his second day's journey, when I proposed he should 
give his horse half the water, and leaving the rest until the 
period of his return, ride the remainder of the distance he 
had to go. I saw little risk in this plan, and we accord^ 
ingly acted upon it immediately. The hide was prepared, 
and answered well, since it easily contained 150 gallons of 
water. Jones started with the dray on the morning of the 
27th, and on the 28th Mr Browne left me on this anxious and 
to us important journey. We calculated on his return on the 
^iffbti daj, and the reader will J\x4g6 Ww ^imoxx^V^ \Ja«^^ 
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days passed. On the day Mr Browne left me, Jones returned, 
after having deposited the skin at the distance of 32 miles. 
On the eighth day from his departure, every eye but my 
own was turned to the point at which they had seen him 
disappear. About 3 p.m., one of the men came to inform 
me that Mr Browne was crossing the creek, and in a few 
minutes afterwards he entered my tent. **Well, Browne," 
said I, " what news 1 Is it to be good or bad ] '* — " There 
is still water in the creek," he said, " but that is all I can 
say. What there is, is as black as ink ; and we must make 
haste, for in a week it will be gone." Here, then, the door 
was still open, — a way to escape still practicable, and thank- 
ful we both felt to that Power which had directed our 
steps back again ere it was finally closed upon us; but 
even now we had no time to lose, and to have taken the 
cattle and sheep, without any prospect of relief, until they 
should arrive at Flood's Creek,, would have been to sacrifice 
almost the whole of them. I therefore directed three more 
bullocks to be shot, and their skins prepared, and calcu- 
lated that by abandoning the boat and our heavier stores, 
we might carry a supply of water on the drays sufficient 
for the use of the remaining animals on the way. Three 
bullocks were accordingly killed, and the skins strapped 
over them from the neck downwards, so that the opening 
might be as small as possible. The boat was launched 
upon the creek, which I had vainly hoped would have 
ploughed the waters of a central sea. We abandoned our 
bacon and heavier stores ; the drays were put into order, 
their wheels wedged up, and their axles greased ; and on 
the 6tli of December, at 5 p.m., we commenced our retreat 
towards the Darling, having a distance of 270 miles to 
travel, under circumstances which made it extremely uu.- 
certain how we should terminate t\xe ^owiu^^. 
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At 5 A.M. of the morning of the 7th, having travelled all 
night, I halted to rest the men and animals. We had theii 
the mortification to find that one of the skins was defective, 
and let out the water at a hundred different pores. I 
directed the water that remained in the skin to be given 
to the stock, rather than that it should be lost ; but both 
horses and bullocks refused it, though they drank plenti- 
fully of the water in the hides on the following day. We 
reached Flood's Creek on the 9th of December ; but it was 
not until the 17th of January that I arrived again at my 
home in Adelaide. 



SIR GEORGE GREY'S EXPLORATIONS IN 
NORTH-WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

A.D. 1837. 

ATTACKED BY THE NATIVES. 

Sunday^ December 17, 1837. — This morning, directly 
after breakfast, I read prayers to the men, and then com- 
menced my preparations for the excursion on which I 
intended to start in the evening. Whilst I was occu|>ied 
in arranging my papers, Mr Lushington observed two 
natives sitting on the rocks, on the top of the cliffs which 
overlooked the valley, and gazing down intently on us. 
The instant that he made friendly signs to them, they 
rose from their seats and began to retreat. Some of the 
party then called to them, and one of the natives answered, 
but they still moved rapidly away. I would not allow them 
to be followed, for fear of increasing their alarm, and in the 
hope that they would return ; but I was disappointed. 
I started in the evening, accompam^^'Vi^^j^Q Tsvaw^Vi^'Csi. 
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soldiers, and we moved up the ravine in which we were 
encamped in a direction nearly due south. The romantic 
scenery of this narrow glen could not be surpassed. Its 
width at the bottom was not more than 40 or 50 feet, 
and on each side rose cliffs of sandstone, between 300 
and 400 feet high, and nearly perpendicular ; lofty paper- 
bark trees grew here and there, and down the middle ran 
a beautiful stream of clear, cool water, which now gushed 
along a murmuring mountain torrent, and anon formed a 
series of small cascades. As we ascended higher, the 
width contracted, the paper-bark trees disappeared, and 
the bottom of the valley became thickly wooded with wild 
nutmeg and other fragrant trees. Cockatoos soared, with 
hoarse screams, above us ; many coloured paroquets darted 
away, filling the woods with their playful cries ; and the 
large white pigeons, which feed on the wild nutmegs, 
cooed loudly to their mates, and battered the boughs with 
their wings as they flew away. 

The spot I chose to halt at for the night was at the foot 
of a lofty precipice of rocks, from which a spring gushed 
forth. We soon erected a little hiit of bark, then kindled 
a fire, and cooked our supper, consisting of tea and two 
white pigeons which we had shot ; and by the time our 
repast was finished it was nearly dark. 

December 18. — At break of day we were again upon our 
route, which lay up the valley in which we had slept ; but 
as each of us carried ten days* provisions and a day's 
water, besides our arms, the progress we made, in a 
tropical climate, was necessarily slow and laborious. 
Having at length reached the table-land which this valley 
drained, we found ourselves in the midst of a forest, differ- 
ing widely from anything we had betot^ ^^^\^. ^Tv^a 'sss^ 
heneath cur feet was sandy, aaOi \iJKv.OiCi^ OvsKJ^s^a^ -wSs^. 'a- 
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prickly grass, which, in spite of our thick trousers, slightly, 
but continually, wounded our legs. The trees were tall, 
and some of them of considerable circumference. Every 
here and there in the wood rose lofty and isolated pinnacles 
of sandstone rock, fantastic in form, and frequently over- 
grown with graceful creeping and climbing plants, which 
imparted to them an air of mystery and a graceful elegance. 
In other parts rose the gigantic ant-hills so much spoken 
of by former visitors to these shores ; and in the distance 
we saw occasionally the forms of the timid kangaroos, as 
they stole fearfully away from the unknown disturbers of 
their solitude. 

December 19. — One of my men being unwell, we started 
late, and travelled slowly ; and having completed 15 miles 
in a straight line, we halted for the night in a fertile 
valley, affording plenty of fresh water, and so densely 
covered with the dwarf pandanus and other prickly trees, 
that we could scarcely make our way through the under- 
wood. In this valley we saw several sorts of cranes, one 
of which I shot and laid by, intending to eat it in the 
morning. 

December 20. — Just as we turned out this morning, a 
large kangaroo came close to us to drink at a water-hole ; 
the effect, as it stole along through the thick bushes in the 
morning twilight, was very striking. I could not succeed 
in getting a shot at it ; but as I was determined to have a 
meat breakfast, I desired one of the men to cook the crane, 
when it was discovered that the rats had eaten the greater 
part of it. We, therefore, at once moved on, and, after 
travelling four miles, we reached a valley, the largest and 
best I had yet seen, containing trees and birds such as we 
had not before met with ; kangaroos were more plentiful, 
Mid for the Grat time we saw the o^o«»«a\si, Tsia ^^«^ 
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was more than a mile in widtli at the point where we first 
made it ; and we had but just time to cross it, and gain the 
partial shelter of some rocks, when heavy rain again set 
in. We could keep no fire, and being soon wet through, 
the night we passed was a wretched one. 

December 21. — We all began to feel to-day the want of 
food. Since Sunday night we had subsisted exclusively 
on rice and tea, and had only taken very small quantities 
at a time, as the heavy rain had materially interrupted our 
cooking. As there was plenty of game in this-valley, I 
determined to halt for a day, previously to my return, for 
the double purpose of exploring the valley and of shooting 
game. The large bird which was most abundant here 
was the pheasant cuckoo. This bird, in colour, size, length 
of tail, and general appearance, so closely resembles the 
hen-pheasant of England that when it is on the wing it 
is almost impossible to tell the difference. I found plenty 
of these birds in a cover of long dry grass and bushes 
about half my height. From this kind of ground I 
descended to deep lagoons in the bottoms, with rushes, 
reeds, and dense tropical vegetation around them, amongst 
which the bamboo and pandanus bore a conspicuous figure. 
Afl I beat this cover, the pheasants with their whirring 
noise rose on all sides of me, and kept my gun in constant 
operation. My bag being full, and my companions very 
hungry, I had no excuse for staying longer away from 
them; I therefore returned, although very loth to leave 
the beautiful scenery and such excellent sports 

Having emptied my bag, I started again to commence 
the exploration of the valley we were in. The river that 
ran through it was in some places almost dry, or was 
rather a chain of large ponds,, several of whiaK'^^st^^SiSs^'^ 
than a hundred yards across. 1 ioW.cyw^^'Si ^^«^ ^^-^^ 
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for about five miles, and found, to my surprise, that this 
part was by no means thinly inhabited by natives ; until 
at length I came upon a spot which a number of them 
appeared to have quitted only an hour or two before, and 
where they had been sitting under a large tree at the edge 
of one of these ponds. Their recent fire had been first 
slacked with water, and sand had then been thrown 
over it. I knew, therefore, that they had been disturbed, 
and most probably by my gun ; but not before they had 
made a hearty meal of roasted fresh-water mussels and 
nuts of a kind which grew on a large shady tree in pods, 
like a tamarind pod, the kernel being contained m a shell, 
of which each pod held several, and the fruit tasting 
exactly like filberts. The spot was admirably suited for 
their purpose ; their bark beds were placed under the 
shelter of this tree, and only a few yards distant from the 
pond, which contained abundance of large mussels. 

I then returned to my men, and after having made 
our dinner upon pheasant-soup, and birds which had been 
first split in two, and then nicely roasted in the ashes, we 
commenced our journey homewards, cautiously and cir- 
cumspectly, that we might run no risk of being surprised. 
Until the evening began to close upon us, we pursued onr 
route through scenery similar to that we had passed the 
day before, our course being, however, several miles to the 
northward of our former track. Soon after sunset the 
thunderstorms of the previous evening were renewed, 
accompanied by tremendous rain. This was unfortunate, 
as it rendered it nearly impossible for us to keep our arms 
in an efficient state. 

December 22. — After passing a wretched and uncomfort- 
able night, we started before dawn, and, having completed 
about six miles^ halted for breakfast, ^o signs whatever 
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of the natives had again been seen, which restored my con- 
fidence ; and as the sun was intensely hot, and we were 
much fatigued, we lay about in a rather careless and 
imprudent fashion. Fortunately, the gatherii^g clouds 
prognosticated that we should soon have rain ; and as we 
could get no good shelter where we were, I ordered the 
men to move on. We had just gained the top of the range 
when a violent storm of rain overtook us, and I therefore 
doubled back about a hundred yards to the left of our 
former track, to gain some rocks forming^ a portion of a 
detached group upon a table-land, and which I had 
observed as we passed them. Scarcely had we reached 
these rocks, and sheltered ourselves under the overhanging 
projections, when I saw a savage advancing with a spear 
in his right hand, and a bundle of similar weapons in his 
left. He was followed by a party of thirteen others, and 
with them was a small dog, of a kind not common to this 
country. The men were curiously painted for war, red 
being the predominant colour, and each man carried 
several spears, a throwing-stick, and a club. Their chief 
was in front, and distinguished by the dark red colour of 
his hair, from some composition with which it was smeared ; 
the others followed him close, noiselessly, and with stealthy 
pace, one by one, whilst he, crouching almost to the 'earth, 
pricked off our trail. 

We remained concealed and motionless until they had all 
passed; but the moment they came to where we had turned 
off, they discovered our retreat, and raised loud shouts of 
triumph, as, forming themselves into a semicircle, they 
advanced upon us, brandishing their spears, and bounding 
from rock to rock. It was in vain that I made friendly signs 
and gestures ; they still closed upon us, and to m.^ «M^g^^ 
I heard their war-cry ana^ei^Oi \>^ \iii \axV3 ^^^^ ^'estfJi 
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coming over the high rocks in our rear, which I had 
thought protected us in that direction. 

Our situation was now so critical that I was compelled 
to assume a hostile attitude. I therefore shouted in answer 
to their cries, and desiring the men to fire one at a time, 
if I gave the word, I advanced rapidly, at the same 
time firing one barrel over their heads. This had the 
desired effect. With the exception of one more resolute 
than the rest, they fled on all sides, and he, finding his 
eflforts unavailing, soon followed their example. Feeling, 
however, that the neighbourhood we were in was a dangerous 
one, and being anxious to know whether the party I had 
left at the encampment had seen these natives, I hurried 
our march, although the rain fell in torrents all day, and 
we that night reached the camp, and found the party all in 
good health and spirits. They had seen nothing of the 
natives during our absence. 



KANGAROO HUNTING BY THE 
AUSTRALIAN NATIVES. 

The natives nearly always carry the whole of their 
worldly property about with them, and the Australian 
hunter is thus equipped : — Bound his middle is wound, in 
many folds, a cord spun from the fur of the opossum, 
which forms a warm, soft, and elastic belt of an inch in 
thickness, in which are stuck his hatchet, his boomerang, 
and a short heavy stick to throw at the smaller animals. 
His hatchet is so ingeniously placed, that the head of it 
rests exactly on the centre of his back, whilst its thin short 
haadle descends along his backbone. In his hand he 
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carries his throwing-stick, and several spears, headed in 
two or three different fashions, so that they are equally 
adapted for war or the chase. A warm kangaroo-skin 
cloak completes his equipment in the southern portions of 
the continent. 

These weapons, although apparently so simple, are ad- 
mirably adapted for the purposes they are intended to 
serve. The spear, when projected from the throwing-stick, 
forms as effectual a weapon as the bow and arrow, whilst 
at the same time it is much less liable to be injured ; and 
it possesses over the bow and arrow the advantage of being 
useful to poke out kangaroo rats and opossums from hollow 
trees, to knock off gum from high branches, to pull down 
the cones from the Banksia trees, and to render many other 
«ervices. 

The hatchet is used to cut up the larger kinds of game, 
and to make notches in the trees which the owner is about 
to climb. The boomerang is flung among flights of wild 
fowl and cockatoos ; and with the small heavy stick they 
knock over the smaller kinds of game, much in the same 
manner as poachers do hares and rabbits in England. 

Thus equipped the father of the family stalks forth, and 
at a respectful distance behind him follow the women ; a 
long thick stick, the point of which has been hardened in 
the fire, is in each of their hands, a child or two upon their 
shoulders or suspended in bags, in the deep mysterious 
recesses of which they carry, moreover, sundry articles, 
which constitute the wealth of the Australian savage. 
These are, however, worthy of a particular enumeration, as 
this will make plain the domestic economy of one of the 
barbarian housewives. 

The contents of a native woman's ba^ ate — ^^^^^^^^&^ 
to pound roots with ; earth, to imx m\Ja. \)cka ^Q^ixA^^^^^'**^ 
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quartz, for the purpose of inaking spears and knives ; stones, 
for hatchets ; prepared cakes of gum, to make and mend 
weapons and implements ; kangaroo-sinews, to make spears 
and to sew with ; needles made of the shin bones of kan- 
garoos, with which they sew their cloaks, bags, &c. ; opos- 
sum-hair, to be spun into waist-belts ; shavings of kangaroo 
skins, to polish spears, &c. ; the shell of a species of mussel, 
to cut hair, &c., with ; native knives ; a native hatchet ; 
pipeclay ; red ochre, or burnt clay ; yellow ochre ; a piece 
of paper-bark, to carry water in ; waist-bands and spear 
ornaments ; Banksia cones (small ones), or pieces of a dry 
white species of fungus, to kindle fire with rapidly, and to 
convey it from place to place ; grease, if they can procure 
it from a whale, or from any other source ; the spare wea- 
pons of their husbands, or the pieces of wood from which 
these are to be manufactured ; the roots and other things 
which they have collected during the day. Skins, not yet 
prepared for cloaks, are generally carried between the bag 
and the back, so as to form a sort of cushion for the bag 
to rest on. 

In general, each woman carries a lighted fire-stick, or 
brand, under her cloak and in her hand. 

The moment an Australian savage commences his day's 
hunting, his whole appearance and maimer undergo a won- 
drous change ; his eyes, before heavy and listless, brighten 
up, and are never for a moment fixed on one object ; his 
gait and movements, which were indolent and slow, become 
' quick and restless, yet noiseless ; he moves along with a 
rapid stealthy pace^ bis glance roving from side to side in 
a vigilant, uneasy manner, arising from his eagerness to 
detect signs of game, and his fears of hidden foes. The 
earth, the water, the trees, the skies, each are in turn 
rapidly scanned and keenly scrutinised, and f i-ora the most 
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insignificant circumstances he deduces omens. His head 
is held erect, and his movements are unequal or uncertain. 
In a moment his pace is checked ; he stands rigid like a 
statue, as if suddenly transfixed ; nothing about him stirs 
but his eyes ; they glance uneasily from side to. side, whilst 
the head and every muscle seem immovable, only the white 
eyeballs in rapid motion ; whilst all his faculties are con- 
centrated, and his whole soul is absorbed, in the senses of 
si^ht and hearing. I^s wives, who are at some distance 
behind him, the moment they see him assume this attitude 
fall to the ground, as if they had been shot ; their children 
cower by them, and their little faces express an earnestness 
and anxiousness which is far beyond their years. At length 
a suppressed whistle is given by one of the women, which 
denotes that she sees a kangaroo near her husband. All is 
then again still and silent, and an unpractised European 
might ride within a few yards of the group and not per- 
ceive a living thing. 

Looking about a hundred yards to the right of the native, 
you will see a kangaroo erect upon its hind legs, and sup- 
ported by its tail. It is reared to its utmost height, so 
that its head is between five «md six feet above the ground ; 
its short fore-paws hang by its side ; its ears are pointed ; 
it is listening as earnestly as the native, and you see a little 
liead peering out from its pouch, as if to inquire what has 
alarmed its mother ; but the native moves not. You can- 
not tell whether it is a human being or the charred trunk 
of a tree which is before you ; and for several minutes the 
whole group preserve their relative positictos. At length 
the kangaroo becomes re-assured, drops upon its fore-paws, 
gives an awkward leap or two, and goes on feeding as 
before ; whilst the little inhabitant oi \\& -^^avjiS^CL ^^^^^yes. 
its head farther out, and tastes iixe gwcaa W.-^ XD^a^CcA'^ ^s» ^"^^ 
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ing, and is evidently debating whether or not it is safe to 
venture out of its resting-place, and gambol about amongst 
the green dewy herbage. 

Meantime th% native moves not, until the kangaroo, 
after two or three times resuming the attitude of listening, 
and having, like a monkey, scratched its side with its fore- 
paw, at length once more abandons itself in perfect security 
to its feed, and playfully smells and rubs its little one. 
Now the watchful savage, keeping his body immoved, fixes 
the spear first in the throwing-stick, and then raises his 
arms in the attitude of throwing, from which they aro^iever 
again moved until the kangaroo dies or runs away. His 
spear being properly secured, he advances slowly and 
stealthily towards his prey, no part moving but his legs. 
Whenever the kangaroo looks round, he stands motionless 
in the position he is in when it first raises its head, until 
the animal, again assured of its safety, gives a skip or two 
and goes on feeding. Again the native advances, and this 
scene is repeated many times, until the whistling spear 
penetrates the devoted animal. Then the wood rings with 
shouts ; women and children all join pell-mell in the chase ; 
the kangaroo, weak from the loss of blood, and embarrassed 
by the long spear, which catches in the brushwood as it 
flies, at length turns on its pursuers, and to secure its rear 
places its back against a tree, preparing at the same time 
to rend open the breast and entrails of its pursuer by seiz- 
ing him in its fore-paws, and kicking with its hind-legs and 
claws. But the wily native keeps clear of so murderous 
an embrace, and from the distance of a few yards throws 
spears into its breast, until the exhausted animal falls, 
and ia despatched ; upon which, with the assistance of his 
wives, he takes its f ore^legs over his left, and the hind-legs 
over bis right shoulder, and totUia m\k bia b\iideu to 
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some convenient resting-place where they can enjoy their 
meal. 

The chase of a kangaroo, when conducted by a number 
of natives, is a much more lively and noisy affair ; but it is 
not, to my taste, nearly so interesting. When a single 
native hunts, you see the whole energy and perseverance of 
which a savage is capable called forth ; and his graceful 
movements, cautious advances, the air of quietude and 
repose which pervades his frame when his prey is alarmed, 
«ill involuntarily command the homage of your admiration ; 
but when a party hunt there is more bustle and animation, 
but less display of, because less scope for, personal virtues. 
The animals which are to be killed by a party who set out 
for this purpose are either surprised in a thick bushy place, 
where they have retired to lie down in the heat of the day, 
or else in an open plain ; in the former case they are 
tracked to their retreat, and the hunters, then encircling it, 
first ascertain that they have not quitted it. As each 
native takes up his position, he gives a low whistle, and 
when the blockade is completed, they fire the bushes. The 
frighted animals now fiy from the fiames in the direction 
of the open plains ; but no sooner do they reach the out- 
skirts of the wood than the bushes are fired in the direction 
in which they are running, and they are driven back by 
loud calls and terrific cries which augment their terror, and 
they run frantically about, until, becoming maddened by 
fear, they make a rush deliberately through the midst of 
their enemies, who, you may be sure, allow but few of their 
victims to escape. 

When kangaroos are surrounded upon a plain, the point 
generally chosen is an open bottom surrounded by wood. 
Each native has his position assigned liiKi Vi ^^^^^ ^V"^^ 
elder ones, and a great deal of art an^ ea^^AaxL ^x^ ^tfs«^^ 
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times required to gain iti^ For this end they avail ihem- 
selves of every inequality of the ground, of every bush, of 
every shrub, and, as there are «o many witnesses of their 
skill and cunning, they put forth all their art to approach 
as near the kangaroos as possible without disturbing 
them ; and thus the circle narrows in around the uncon- 
scious animals, till at last some one of them becomes 
alarmed and bounds away. But ere it has proceeded many 
yards, its flight is arrested by a savage with fearful yells. 
Terrified, it sits down with its frightened comrades, and 
looks for an avenue of escape ; but armed natives, brand- 
ishing their spears, and raising loud cries, come running in 
upon them from every side, and ere the animals have 
recovered from the effect of the first terror and surprise, a 
slaughter has already commenced, which seldom terminates 
before the greater number of them have fallen. 

These great public hunts, or battues, are conducted under 
certain rules. The proprietor of the land must have in- 
vited the other natives, and must be present himself; for 
should these regulations be violated, a very bloody fight is 
certain to take place. The first spear which strikes a 
kangaroo determines whose property the dead animal is 
to be, it being no matter how slight the wound may have 
been — even if a boy threw the spear the rule holds good ; 
and if the animal killed is one which, by their laws, a boy 
is not allowed to eat, then his right passes on to his father, 
or eldest male relation. The cries of the hunters, as they rin cr 
through the ancient woods, are very escpressive and beauti- 
ful, each different intonation belonging to a particular part 
of the hunt. 

Emus are killed in precisely the same manner as kan- 
garoos j but as they are more prized by the natives, a greater 
d^ee of excitement prevails when an emu i^«ilaiw •, ^\ift\\t 
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succeeds shout, and the distant natives take up the cry 
until it is sometimes re-echoed for miles. Yet the feast 
which follows the death is a very exclusive one ; the flesh 
is by far too delicious to be made a common article of 
food; hence heavy penalties are pronounced against young 
men and unauthorised persons who venture to touch it. 



SIR GEORGE GREY'S EXPLORATIONS IN 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
A.D. 1838. 

Affray with Natives near Glenelq River. 

Whilst my men were despatched for some stores which 
we had left behind us on the previous day, I started from 
the encampment on foot, with the intention of choosing a 
track for our next day's route, accompanied by Corporal 
Coles and a fine young man about twenty years of age, 
leaving only three men at the camp. Soon after my de- 
parture, these men heard the voices of natives in the woods ; 
and presently they themselves appeared, in numbers which 
rapidly increased, until there were collected together about 
two hundred^ men, women, and children. The party at 
the tents instantly got under arms, and posted themselves 
on the brow of the hill on which our tents stood ; while at 
some distance from its base, and on the opposite side of 
the stream, the natives were assembled. The women and 
children moved round the hill, examining everything with 
the most intense delight. A pony which was in front of 
the camp particularly excited their attention; the little 
children laughed loudly at it, and appeared also to laugh 
at our men, regarding them much in the same way aa ILU.\& 
boys do a stranger in a foreign coalume, ^V«a>afe ^^'^^''is^ 
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in the streets»of one of our country villages. The men, 
however, regarded the pony more seriously ; they walked 
round and round, examining it carefully ; and at length, 
when the animal, becoming playful from these marks of 
attention, neighed, put down its head, and prepared to 
fight and kick vigorously, they all beat a precipitate retreat. 
After some time, distant shouts were heard from other 
natives in the direction in which I had myself gone, and a 
large body of the native men instantly hurried off to that 
quarter. Meantime another scene, but connected with this, 
was passing some distance off in the interior. 

On quitting the camp in the morning, I and my two 
companions traversed for some time portions of the elevated 
sandstone plains which I had passed on a former occasion ; 
and, after an hour's walking through the gloomy, stringy- 
bark forest which covered them, we reached a stream of 
water running in a shallow valley; and as the descent to 
this was bad, I halted to make a road which the ponies 
could traverse. Whilst at work on the road, we all thought 
that we heard a native call, and that others answered him; 
but my attention was soon occupied by other objects, and 
nothing occurred till about three-quarters of an hour after, 
when we arrived at a short declivity covered with rocks, 
from which started a large kangaroo. I got a fair shot at 
it, and knocked ft over; but it sprang up again and hopped 
away. We then tried to track it, but soon lost its foot- 
steps in the scrubby vegetation of the gloomy forest. It 
was' the duty of the man who accompanied me to mark a 
tree eveiy here and there by notching the bark, so that 
the party might the next day easily t^ace the route which 
they had to pursue. Upon looking back, I now observed 
that he had neglected a very remarkable tree about twenty 
or thirty yaxda behind us, and whidv stood cloa^ to the 
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spot where I had fired at the kangaroo. .1 desired my man 
to go back and chip it, and then to rejoin us; in the mean- 
time, I stood musing as to the best means of avoiding the 
little rocky ravine in our front. Finding that the man re- 
mained absent longer than I had expected, I called loudly to 
him ; but receiving no answer, I thereupon hurried round 
som6 rocks which hid the tree from my view to look after 
him, when suddenly he rushed up to me breathless and 
speechless with terror, a native with his spear fixed in a 
throwing-stick in full pursuit of him. Immediately numbers 
of other natives burst upon my sight ; each tree, each rock, 
seemed to give forth its black denizen, as if by enchant- 
ment. A moment before, the most solemn silence pervaded 
these woods ; we deemed that not a human being moved 
within miles of us ; and now they rang with savage and 
ferocious yells, and fierce armed men crowded round us on 
every side, bent on our destruction. There was something 
very terrible in so complete and sudden a surprise. Cer- 
tain death appeared to stare us in the face ; and the de- 
. termined and resolute air of our opponents I immediately 
guessed to be due to the conduct of the man who, instead of 
boldly standing his ground, and calling to Coles and myself 
for assistsmce, had at once, like a coward, taken to his heels, 
and run away from them ; and this conjecture I afterwards 
ascertained to be correct. We were now fairly engaged for 
our lives ; escape was impossible, and surrender to such 
enemies out of the question. 

As soon as I saw the natives around me, I fired one 
barrel of my gun over the head of him who was pursuing 
my dismayed attendant, hoping that the report would 
check his further career. But in this I miscalculated, for 
hd still closed on us, and his spear whi&U&^L Vj \££^ V^^^N 
but whilst be was fixing aiiot\iex m\i\^ >i}cL\csm\v%-'^^^^ 
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ball from my second barrel struck him on the arm, and it 
fell powerless by his side. He now retired behind a rock; 
but the others still pressed on, I now made the two men 
retire behind some neighbouring rocks, which formed a 
kind of protecting parapet along our front and right flank, 
whilst I took post on the left. Both my barrels were now 
exhausted, and therefore I desired my companions to fire 
separately as I was reloading ; but to my horror, Coles, 
who was armed with my rifle, reported hurriedly that the 
cloth case with which he had covered it for protection 
against rain, had become entangled, so that his services 
were lost at a most critical moment ; while the other man 
was so paralysed with fear, that he could do nothing but 
cry out, " sir ! look at them, look at them ! " 

In the meantime, our opponents pressed more closely 
round us ; their spears kept whistling by us, and our fate 
seemed inevitable. Their leader sprang forward to a rock 
not more than thirty yards from us, and posting himself 
behind it, threw a spear with such deadly force and aim, 
that, had I not drawn myself forward by a sudden jerk, it 
must have gone through my body; as it was, it grazed my 
back as it flew over me. Another well-directed spear, from 
a diflferent hand, would have pierced me in the breast ; but 
in the motion I made to avoid it, it stuck upon the stock 
of my gun, of which it carried away a portion. All this 
took place in a few seconds of time ; no shot had be^i 
fired but by me, and I saw that but one thing could be 
done to save our lives. I gave Coles my gun to complete 
the reloading, and took the rifle, to disengage it from the 
cover. This I tore violently off", and stepping out from behind 
our parapet, I advanced to the rock which covered my oppo- 
nent I had not made three steps in advance, when three 
sipears struck me nearly at the aam^ momewt, oiift oi ^\v\ft\v 
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was thrown by him. I felt severely wounded in the hip, 
but knew not exactly where the others had struck me. 
The force with which they struck me knocked me down, 
and made me very giddy and faint ; but just as I fell, I 
heard the savage yells of the natives* delight and triumph, 
and these recalled me to myself. Roused by momentary 
rage and indignation, I made a strong effort, rallied, and 
in a moment was on my legs. The spear was wrenched 
from my wound, and my haversack drawn closely over it, 
that neither my own party or the natives might see it, and 
I advanced again steadily to the rock. The man now became 
alarmed, and threatened me with his club, yelling the while 
most furiously ; but as I neared the rock, behind which all 
but his head and arm was covered, he fled towards an 
adjoining one, dodging dexterously, according to the native 
manner of confusing an assailant, and avoiding the cast of 
his spear. But he was scarcely uncovered in his flight, 
when my rifle-ball pierced him through the back between 
the shoulders, and he fell heavily on his face with a deep 
groan. 

The effect was electrical. The tumult of the combat had 
ceased ; not another spear was thrown, not another yell 
was uttered. Native after native dropped away, and 
noiselessly disappeared. I stood alone with the 'wretched 
savage dying before me, and my two men close to me 
behind the rocks, in an attitude of deep attention ; and as 
I looked round upon the dark rocks and forests, now sud- 
denly silent and lifeless, I could have thought the whole 
affair had been a horrid dream, were it not for the sight of 
the unhappy being who lay on the ground before me. 

For a second or two I gazed on the scene, and then 
returned to my former position. I took tk^ ^xa. ^^^os. 
Coles, which he had not yet fiu\8lie4\o«i.^Tv^>«iA ^jc^^^^ss>ssfc. 
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the rifle. I then went up to the other man, and gave him 
two balls to hold ; bnt when I placed them in his hands they 
fell through his fingers, and rolled upon the earth. He 
could not hold them, for he was completely paralysed with 
terror ; the perspiration streamed from every pore ; he was 
ghastly pale, and trembled from head to foot ; his limbs 
refused their functions; his eyes were so fixed in the 
direction in which the natives had disappeared, that I could 
draw his attention to nothing else, and he still continued 
repeating, ** Good God, sir ! look at them, look at them ! " 
The natives had now all concealed themselves, but they 
were not far oS, Presently the wounded man made an 
effort to raise himself slowly from the ground; some of 
them instantly came from behind the rocks and trees, 
without their spears, and crowded round him with expres- 
sions of the greatest tenderness and solicitude. Two passed 
their arms round him, his head drooped senselessly upon his 
chest, and with hurried steps the whole party made off, 
winding their way through the forest, their black forms 
scarcely distinguishable from the charred tmnks of the 
trees, as they receded in the distance. To have fired upon 
the other natives when they returned for the wounded 
man, would, in my belief, have been an unnecessary piece 
of barbarity. I abeady felt deeply the death of him I had 
been compelled to shoot ; and I believe' that when a fellow- 
creature falls by one's hand, even in a single combat, 
rendered unavoidable in self-defence, it is impossible not 
sincerely to regret the cruel necessity which forced it. 

I had now time to attend to my own state and that of 

my men, and found that they were uninjured. I had been 

severely wounded in the hip ; another spear had just 

cut my right arm, and a third had deeply indented my 

powder-Saskf wiich was contained in ?k, \i«v«t«»^jck iramedi- 
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ately over my stomach. The men were not up to this moment 
aware that I had been wounded, as I had thought it better 
to conceal the fact from, them as long as I could. I now 
bound up my wound as well as I could, picked up the 
spear which I had drawn out from my hip, and started 
homewards. My wound began by degrees to get very 
stiff and painful, and I was, moreover, exceedingly weak 
from loss of blood ; indeed, I grew so dizzy that I could 
scarcely see. Leaning, therefore, on Coles' arm, I walked 
on as rapidly as I could, directing the men which way to 
go. I pushed on until we were within two miles of the 
tent, when, as I tried to cross a stream, I strained my 
wounded hip so severely, that just as I reached the oppo- 
site shore I fell, and was utterly unable to rise again. 
Coles, with his usual courage and devotion to me, volun- 
teered to go on aloDe to the tents, and send assistance. 
The other man was to remain with me, and keep a look-out 
for the natives. The water of the*stream revived me con- 
siderably. My Wound, however, was very painful, and the 
interim between Corporal Coles leaving me and assistance 
arriving from the tent was spent in meditations naturally 
suggested by my present circumstances. I sat upon the 
rocky edge of a cool, clear brook, supported by a small 
tree. The sun shone out brightly ; the dark forest was 
alive with birds and insects. On such scenery I had loved 
to meditate when a boy ; but now, how changed I was, 
wounded, fatigued, and wandering in an imknown land. 

Mr Walker, the surgeon, was by my side within an hour 
from the time that Coles had left me ; and Mr Lushington 
soon arrived with a pony, upon which T was placed, and, 
supported by my comrades, I was conveyed onwards to the 
tent. I cared but little for the want of comift^^si^ \\sssi5^ 
now be subject to ; therein I oivVy da^ax^fti ^Sc^a Vi\. ^^ ^ksssss^ 
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a worthy soldier. But one thing made the night very 
wretched^ for through the woods came the piercing shrieks 
of wailing women, and the mournful cries of native men, 
sorrowing over him who had that day fallen by my hand. 
These cries rang on my ears all night, startling me at every 
moment from my feverish and fitful slumbers. 



1 



SIR GEORGE GREY'S EXPLORATIONS IN 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

A.D. 1839. 

Beaching the Boats near Shake's Bay. 

• 

March 7, 1839. — ^When we got outside the mouth of 
the Gascoyne River a fresh breeze was blowing from the 
south-east. We ran along the shore west-by-north, keep- 
ing about a quarter of a mile from it ; and after having 
made about three miles and a half, we reached the southern, 
extremity of the other mouth of the river. The mean 
depth in our course along Babbage Island had been from 
two and a half to three fathoms ; and this opening had a 
bar which we then conceived to run right across the mouth 
of the river. The northern extremity of Babbage Island 
is a very remarkable low point of land, which I called 
Mangrove Point. It cannot fail to be recognised, for it is 
the first point from the northward, along the eastern shores 
of Shark's Bay, where mangroves are found, and from that 
point they extend, almost uninterruptedly, down the eastern 
coast of this bay to the south, as far as I have traced it. 

The coast now trended north by west, and we con- 
tinued to run along it. After passing Mangrove Point, 
the sandy dunes along the shore ceased, and the land 
appeared to be scarcely elevated above the level of the 
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sea. When it wanted about an hour to sunset, we had 
made about twenty-five miles ; and then we ran in closer 
along the coast, to look for a boat-harbour, or else some 
spot at which we could beach the boats. As the sun 
sank, the breeze freshened, until it blew a good half gale 
of wind, and everything gave indications of approaching 
foul weather. This was no coast to be on during a stormy 
night, in heavily-laden whaleboats ; and as it now began 
to grow dark, I determined, at all hazards, to beach, rather 
than be driven out to sea under weather- symptoms so 
dubious. I accordingly ran my boat in through the surf, 
leaving the other one outside to watch the success of our 
effort, before they made the attempt. The surf was very 
heavy, but the men behaved steadily and well; and 
through it we went, dancing along like a cork in a mill- 
pond. At last one huge roller caught us-rall hands gave 
way, and we were hurried along on the top of the swelling 
billow, which then suddenly fell under us, and broke. In 
a moment after, we had grounded, and although still up- 
wards of two hundred yards from the shore, we all jumped 
out to haul the boat up; but ere we could move our 
heavily-laden whaler beyond a few yards, breaker after 
breaker came tumbling in, and completely swamped us. 
We continued to haul away, and presently found ourselves 
swimming. In fact, the whole coast hereabouts is fronted 
by a kind of bar of sand, distant about two hundred yards 
from the shore, and at a depth of not more than two feet 
under the surface of the water. Between this and the shore 
the water was tolerably smooth, and two fathoms deep. 
It was upon this outer bar that we had struck ; and the 
other boat which followed us passed through the same 
experience as we did. We, of course, s^^nt «» \aaaK«i^^ 
night in our drenched and wretched alaX^', \yQ^ S^»^^». "«^» 
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all events some comfort, when we lieard during the night 
the boisterons wind blowing outside, to feel that we were 
safe ashore. 

March 8. — As soon as we had sufiScient light for the 
purpose, I proceeded to examine the stores. The flour 
was not very good at starting; it had been packed in. 
small bags, that being the most convenient form to have 
it in, both for stowing and for transporting it on men's 
shoulders ; and in the hurricane which we experienced on 
Dorre Island this flour had got thoroughly soaked. 'From 
that period to the present time, it had been constantly wet 
with salt water. Last night's adventures completed its dis- 
asters, and it was now quite spoilt, and an unwholesome 
article of food ; but having nothing else to eat, we were 
forced to satisfy ourselves with it, and I ordered it to be 
dried in the suqi and then carefully repacked. The wind 
was from the south-south-west, about half a gale, and there 
was such a tremendous surf upon the shore, that to launch 
the boats was impossible. I therefore started to look for 
water, and to explore the country. 

The point we landed at was immediately at the base of 
some bare sand-hills, about 400 feet high. It struck me, 
that, from the great height and the porous nature of these 
hills, there was a probability of finding water near them 
by digging, unpromising as such an enterprise might ap« 
pear. I therefore selected a spot at the foot of the highest 
hill, in the bare sand, and ordered a well to be opened. 
Our efforts were crowned with success ; the well had not 
been sunk more than four or five feet, when we came to a 
coarse gravelly sand, saturated with water, which was per- 
fectly sweet and good^ and when the well was sunk about 
two OP three feet deeper, the water poured in so fast that 
WB eouid mOioat difficulty have watered a ship. 
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While the men were engaged in filling the water-kegs, 
I ascended the highest sand-hill, the summit of which was 
distant not more than a mile from the well. When I 
gained this height, a most splendid sight burst upon my 
view. To the westward stretched the boundless sea, lashed 
by the wind into white and curling waves ; whilst to the 
east of me lay a clear, calm, unruffled lake, studded with 
little islands. The lake had a glassy and fairy-like appear- 
ance, and I sat down alone on the lofty eminence to con- 
template this great water, which the eye of European now 
for the first time rested on. I looked seaward, and it ap- 
peared as if nature had heaped up the narrow and lofty 
sandy barrier on which I stood, to shut out from the eyes 
r of man the lovely and fairy-like land which lay beyond it. 

At length I rose and returned to the party. The news 
of my discovery filled all with hope ; and our miserable 
breakfast having been hurriedly despatched, I selected 
three men to accompany me in my first examination of the 
shores of this inland sea. When we had gained the top 
of the sand-hills, the surprise of these men was as great as 
my own, and they begged me to allow them to return, and 
endeavour, by the united efiForts of the party, to carry one 
of the whaleboats over the intervening range, and launch 
it at once on this body of water. I, however, deemed it 
more prudent, in the first instance, to select the best route 
along which to move the whaleboat, as well as to choose 
a spot which afforded the best facilities for launching it. 
In pursuance of this determination we descended the 
eastern side of the sand-hills, which sloped abruptly in 
that direction at an angle certainly not much under 45°. 
I now found that the water did not approach so near the 
foot of the hills as I had imagined, but that ixstxsx^^^^^ 
at their base lay extensive plains oi mu"9L «cA. ^^\A^^**ossss»» 
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evidently flooded by the sea, for on them lay dead shells of 
many kinds and sizes, as well as large travelled blocks of 
coral. The water here appeared to be about a mile distant; 
it was also apparently boundless in an east and north-east 
direction, and studded, we could still see, with islands. 

We still all felt convinced that it was water we saw, for 
the shadows of the low hills near it, as well as those of the 
trees upon them, could be distinctly traced on the unruffled 
surface. As we continued to advance, the water, however, 
constantly retreated before us, until at last it surrounded 
us, and I now found that we had been deceived by a mi- 
rage; the apparent islands being really such only when 
these plains are covered by the sea. We saw no tracks of 
natives, and only a few of emus and native dogs. 

On my return to the boats I found that Mr Smith was 
still unwell, and several of the men also complaining. I 
myself was wearied from exertion, and disappointment 
that my great discovery had proved a vision, and nothing 
more. The place where we were was infested by land- 
crabs, which kept continually running over us; and the 
sand which drifted before the wind got into the pores of 
the skin, and kept most of us in a constant state of painful 
irritation. 

March 9. — Throughout the night the winds had howled 
oudly, and the surf broke hoarsely upon the shore. The 
grey dawn of morning brought no comfort with it, for out 
to seaward nothing but broken water could be seen. Seme 
of the men found, however, one of the yellow and black 
water-snakes, asleep on a piece of dry sea- weed upon the 
beach, and killed it. The fact of this animal being found 
on shore proves its amphibious character. I saw them, in 
one instance, in December 1837, out at sea, as far as L^O 
mles from hnd. 
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Sunday y March 10. — I spent a wretched night from ill- 
ness and foul weather ; the roaring of the surf on the 
shore was so loud and incessant, that it was; to one feverish 
and in want of quiet and rest, a positive distress. None 
of the men were well enough to undergo the fatigue of 
another day's walking ; so I busied myself with making 
observations, and taking bearings. In the afternoon I was 
occupied in sketching in a portion of the coast-line ; and 
whilst thus engaged, I thought I saw the figures of two 
natives moving upon a hill a few hundred yards to the 
north of us. They appeared to me to be behind some low 
bushes which were dose to the summit of the hill. I 
watched the bushes narrowly, and felt nearly confident I 
saw them ; but to be sure beyond doubt, I got up, and took 
my eyes off from the spot for a few seconds, whilst I walked 
to get my telescope, I then carefully examined the hill 
with the glass, and could see nothing but the low bushes 
on it. " A pretty bushman I am," I thought to myself, 
" to be thus deceived by two old shrubs ; I should have 
known a native better ;" and with a feeling almost of an- 
noyance at my mistake, I resumed my seat on an inverted 
water-keg, and went on with my drawing. Within a 
minute's time an alarm of natives was given ; and starting 
up, I saw from twenty to thirty on some sand-hills, distant 
about 200 yards to the north of us. Their spears were 
fixed in their throwing- sticks, and they were evidently 
prepared for a fray. I therefore ran to the boat for my 
gun, which Huston tried to get out for me. At this moment, 
on casting my eyes upward, I saw a native start up on the 
sand-bank, not more than fifteen yards from Ruston and my- 
self. . He poised his spear for one second, and it then came 
whistling at us. I dodged, and the spear fifi.iY ^^\>^V(^^^^ 
my seeing what became of it. 1 iustaiTi\Xj ^^^ *Ocl^ cft^^^ 
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to watch the bank, and to fire at anything that showed it- 
self above it ; and Mr Walker, having now got hold of his 
gun, very gallantly ran up the bank and occupied it. In 
the meantime, the native who had thrown the spear cau^t 
up a bag in each hand, and ran off with them. Several 
shots which were fired at the distant natives, scraped up 
the sand so near them, that they found it prudent to de- 
camp as speedily as they could. 

I found that Huston was wounded slightly in the knee 
by the spear which the native had thrown, and we had also 
sustained a severe loss in the bags which they had carried 
off, as one of them contained fourteen fishing-lines, and 
several other articles of great value to us in our present 
position. I therefore determined upon pursuit^ in the 
hopes of recovering them ; and so, taking four or five men, 
I gave chase to the fugitives. The long-legged natives had, 
however, considerabljrthe advantage of us in strength, wind, 
and cunning ; and whenever they found us gaining at all 
upon them, they strewed a few articles out of the bags 
upon the ground, and these took us some time to collect 
In this manner, alternately running and stopping to pick 
things up, I continued the pursuit until near sunset. 

From this period up to Friday the 15th of March, the 
wind blew strong from the southward, accompanied with 
such a heavy sea and tremendous surf, that to move was 
impossible. All that was left, therefore, for us was to sit 
upon the lonely beach, watching the winds and the waters, 
until some favourable moment might allow us to get off, 
and resume that task, of which so small a portion was as 
yet accomplished. 

Day after day did we sit and wait for this favourable 
moment, until the noise of the hoaxse breaking surf had 
become a familiar sound to our eara. But the longer the 
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men watched, the more dispirited did they become ; each 
returning day found them more weak and wan, more 
gloomy and petulant, than the preceding one ; and when 
the eighth day of constant and fruitless expectation slowly 
closed upon us, I too felt a gloomy foreboding creeping 
over me. 

March 16. — A great part of Friday night had been 
passed by me in walking up and down the beach, anxiously 
looking out seaward ; and it appeared to me, about three 
o'clock A.M., that the^ wind had much abated. From 
this period until dawn it continued gradually to subside, 
and as daylight stole in, I saw that the surf had somewhat 
fallen. I resolved, at all events, to lose no single chance 
that offered itself in our favour ; so I turned all hands out, 
and in a few minutes the boats rode triimiphantly beyond 
the surf, which, indeed, was much heavier than I expected 
to have found it, and my boat was nearly filled in passing 
the outer bar ; but now the surf was behind us, and it is 
the nature of man to laugh at perils that are past. Our 
thoughts, too, were soon called to present difficulties; for a 
tremendous sea was running outside, the wind directly in 
our teeth, and every moment freshening again. Through- 
out the whole of Saturday the men toiled incessantly at 
their oars ; and when it wanted about an hour to sun- 
0et^ we had only made about^even miles and a half of 
southing. 

The wind had again increased to such a degree as to 
imperil our safety, and it appeared to freshen as the night 
came on, I therefore had no other resource left but to 
beach the boats again on this dangerous coast. Once more, 
then, was the scene repeated of dancing in a boat, with 
maddening speed, upon furious rollers, imtil the«A \st«a28as>%^ 
it is borne in, followed by a mass oi loom, iax\xv^^^ S^^sv 
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the stern^ which appears in eager pursuit, as with intent to 
engulph it. There is no scene in nature more exciting^ or 
which in a greater degree calls forth all one's energy and self- 
command, than the beaching of a boat in a dangerous surf. 
Never did I^ on such occasions, take the steer-oar for the 
purpose of running the boat in, but many contending feel- 
ings rushed through my mind, and after a few moments, 
settled down into the calm which springs from the con- 
viction that the general safety in coming dangers depends 
altogether upon the coolness and resolution with which they 
are met When once you are among the foaming waters, 
in you must go ; to retreat is impossible, and nothing is 
left but for each one silently and steadily to do his duty, 
regardless of the strife and din of raging waves around 
The only plan to adopt is for all to give way strongly and 
steadily, let what will take place, whilst the boat-steerer 
keeps the boat's head straight for the beach. A huge roller 
breaks right into the boat, and nearly swamps it; a man is 
knocked over and loses his oar. Heed not these things ; 
let each man mind his own oar and naught else, and give 
way — ^give way strongly, until the boat grounds ; then in a 
moment each quits his oar and springs into the water, and 
ere the wave has retired, the boat is partially run up. 
Another wave succeeds, and the operation of running up is 
repeated until she is high and dry. Had our boats been 
swamped in the surf, even if we had escaped with our lives, 
our position would have been fearful ; left without food or 
resources in an unknown and savage country, so far beyond 
the reach of man's assistance. When, therefore, I again 
saw the boats safely beached, and my little party drying 
themselves over a fire, my breast filled with thankfulness 
to that Providence who had again watched over our safety. 
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DEATH OF BURKE AND WILLS, 

THE SUCCESSFUL EXPLOREES OP THE AUSTRALIAN • 

CONTINENT, AT COOPER CREEK, A.D. 1860. 

The Exploring Expedition of 1860, in which these de- 
voted travellers came to an untimely end, originated in a 
patriotic offer made by a gentleman, who has concealed his 
name, to contribute £1000 towards a fund for the explo- 
ration of the interior of that unknown continent. PubKc 
and private subscriptions soon augmented that sum to 
the amount of £9000. An enterprising committee was 
appointed in Melbourne ; camels for the use. of the expedi- 
tion were sent for from India ; and R. O. Burke, Esq., was 
appointed to the command of the exploring party. The 
second in command was a Mr Landells, who left the 
expedition at a very early date, and was succeeded by Mr 
W. J. Wills, who had already joined it in the capacity of 
surveyor and astronomical observer. 

Monday the 20th of August will be a memorable day in 
the annals of Melbourne, as recalling the date of the com- 
mencement of the expedition. Cooper Creek was reached 
'in the middle of November ; about one-half of the party 
were left there in charge of a dep6t of provisions, while 
the remaining portion, including, of course, Mr Burke and 
Mr Wills, started northward, with the intention of reach- 
ing the shores of the Gulf of Carpentaria. This they 
successfully accomplished, after many difficulties and much 
hardship, in the month of February 1861 • and on the 
13th of that month the party turned their faces to the 
south, and commenced their long and toilaoicia \!aa.\0sOa^^> 
hoping to rejoin thoSe whom they \ia3i \d\» m Ogs:^^^ ^ 
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the depot at Cooper Creek, and looking forward to their 
arrival there for a temporary repose from their arduous 
labours, as well as for a better and more ample supply of 
food and clothing. One of their party, named Gray, died 
upon the way, and the others were so worn out by hard- 
ship and fatigue, that they had hardly strength sufficient 
to bury him. 

On the 21st of April, the survivors, Mr Burke, Mr 
Wills, King, and two camels, reached Cooper Creek, at 
the exact place where the dep6t part^ had been left by 
them. There was no one there ! During the last few days 
every effort had been put forth, every nerve strained to 
reach this goal — the spot where they expected to find 
rest, clothing, and provisions in abundance. King has 
described in vivid language the exertions of that last ride 
of thirty miles, and Burke's delight when he thought he 
saw the dep6t camp. " There they are I " he exclaimed ; 
" I see them ! " Lost and bewildered in amazement, he 
appeared like one stupefied when the appalling truth burst 
on him. King has often pictured to me the scene. " Mr 
Wills looked about him in all directions. Presently he 
said, ^ King, they are gone ! ' and pointing to a spot a 
short way off, he resumed, 'there are the thingst hey 
have left.' Then he and I set to work to dig them up? 
which we did in a short time. Mr Bnrke at first was quite 
overwhelmed, and, in the helplessness of his dismay, flung 
himself on the ground ; but soon recovering, all three set 
to work to cook some victuals.'' The following is Mr 
Wills* entry in his journal : — 

« Sunday, April 21.— Arrived at the dep6t this evening, 

just in time to find it deserted. A note left in ihe plant 

<)<>ittnianicatee the pleasing information that they have 

^^fufed tOHldy tot the Darling *, t\i^\t <^m<^s^ «^^^q\^^ ^ 
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well and iu good condition. We and our camels being 
just done up, and scarcely able to reach the dep6t, have 
very little chance of overtaking them. Flour, 50 lb. ; rice, 
20 lb. ; oatmeal, 60 lb. ; sugar, 60 lb. ; and dried meat 
161b. These provisions, together with a few horse-shoes 
and nails, and some odds and ends, constitute all the 
articles left, and place ns in a very awkward position in 
respect to clothing. Our disappointment at finding the 
dep6t deserted may easily be imagined ; returning in an 
exhausted state^ after four months of the severest travelling 
and privation, our legs almost paralysed, so that each of 
us found it a most trying task to walk only a few yards." 

On the morning of Thursday the 23d of April 1861, 
Mr Burke, Mr Wills, and King, being refreshed and * 
strengthened by the provisions they found at Cooper Creek, 
again resumed their journey homewards. Mr Burke un- 
fortunately determined to strike off for the neighbourhood 
of some South Australian settlers, who, he understood, 
were located only a hundred miles distant, instead of . 
returning by the route by which they had come from 
Melbourne, from which, as it happened, a search-party was 
to start in quest of them, and with whom, had he taken 
it, he would in all probability have fallen iu. He made 
two attempts to strike in the direction of the settled 
districts of which he had heard, but was both times driven 
back from want of water. 

The story of their unfortunate wanderings may be best * 
narrated in the unaffected language of John King, the only 
survivor of the party. 

"Mr Burke, Mr Wills, and I, reached the dep^t at 
OoCfptst Creek, on April 2l8t, about half-past seven in thd 
droning, with two camels ; all that t^m*d!^TL<^^ <i\ ^^ ^«- 
trilch Mr Barke took with him. A\l \!ii.e ^\tsA^\<«!A» ^^ 
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then bad consisted of a pound and a half of dried meat. 
We found the party had gone the same day. and looking 
about for any mark they might have left, found the tree 
with * D I G, Ap. 21.' Mr Wills said the party had left 
for the Darling. We dug and found the plant of stores. 
3klr Burke took the papers out of the bottle, and then asked 
each of us whether we were able to proceed up the creek 
ill pursuit of the party. We said we were not; and he then 
added that he thought it was his duty to ask us, but that 
he himself was unable to do so,, and that he had decided 
upon trying to make for Mount Hopeless, as he had been 
assured by the Committee in Melbourne there was a cattle 
station there within a hundred and fifty miles of the creek. 
Mr Wills was not inclined to follow this plan, and wished 
to go down our old track ; but at last gave in to Mr 
Burke's wishes. I also wished to go down by our old 
track. We remained four or five days to recruit, and Mr 
Burke placed a paper in the plant, stating what were our 
plans. Travelling down the creek, we got some fish from 
the natives; and some distance down one of the camels 
got bogged, and although we remained there that day, and 
part of the next, trying to dig him out, we found our 
strength insuflScient to do so. The evening of the second 
day we shot him as he lay, and having cut off as much 
meat as we could, we lived on it while we stayed to dry 
the remainder. 

" Throwing all the least necessary'things away, we made 
one load for the remaining camel, and each of us carried a 
swag of about twenty-five pounds. We were then tracing 
dovn the branches of the creek running south, and found 
that they ran out into earthy plains. We had understood 
that the creek along Gregory's track was continuous ; and 
Ajcflng^tbat all these creeks ran o\x\. Vft\.o ^\^\xis>, Itt "EMYkQ 
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returned, our camel being completely knocked up. We 
then intended to give the camel a spell for a few days, and 
to make a new attempt to push on forty or fifty miles to 
tlie south, in the hope of striking the creek. During the 
time that the camel was resting, Mr Burke and Mr Wills 
went in search of thejiatives, to endeavour to find out where 
the nardoo grew. Having found their camp, they obtained 
as much nardoo cake and fish as they could eat, but could 
not explain that they wished to be shown how to find the 
seed themselves. They returned on the third day, bringing 
some fish and nardoo cake with them. On the following 
day the remaining camel seemed very ill, and I told Mr 
Burke I thought he could not linger out more than four 
days ; and as, on the same evening, the poor brute was on 
the point of dying, Mr Burke ordered him to be shot. I 
did so, and we cut him up with two broken knives and a 
lancet : we cured the meat and planted it, and Mr Burke 
then made another attempt to find the nardoo, taking me 
with him. We went down the creek, expecting to find the 
natives at the camp where they had been last seen, but 
found that they had left ; and not knowing whether they 
had gone up or down the creek, we slept in their gunyalis 
that night, and in the morning returned to Mr Wills. 

" The next day Mr Burke and I started up the creek, but 
could see nothing of them. We were three days away, and 
then returned and remained ^hree days in our camp with 
Mr Wills. We then n&ade a plant of all the articles we 
could not carry with us, leaving five pounds of rice and a 
quantity of meat, and then followed up the creek to where 
there were some good native huts. We remained at that 
place a few days j and finding that our provisions were 
beginning to run short, Mr Burke said that v(^ qvx.^c&» \/5k ^<5> 
^omeihing, and that if we did not ^tv^ >Ja^ uax^ioo ^'^ 
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should starve ; and that he intended to save a little dned 
meat and rice to carry us to Mount Hopeless. The three 
of us then came to the conclusion that it would be better 
to make a second attempt to reach the South Australian 
settlements, as we were then as strong as we were likely to be, 
our daily allowance being already reduced. We took with 
us what remained of the provisions we had planted-:— two 
pounds and a half of oatmeal, a small quantity of flour, and 
the dried meat. This, with powder and shot, and other 
small articles, made up our swags to thirty pounds each ; 
and Mr Burke carried one billy of water and I another. 
We had not gone far before we came on a flat, where I saw 
a plant growing which I took to be clover, but on looking 
closer saw the seed, and called out that I had found the 
nardoo. They were very glad when I found it, 

"We travelled three days, and struck a watercourse 
coming south from Cooper Creek. We traced this as it 
branched out and re-formed in the plains, until we lost it in 
the flat country. Sand-hills were in front of us, for which 
we made ; and travelling all day but finding no water, we 
were all greatly fatigued, a^ our rations now consisted of 
only one small Johnny cake and three sticks of dried meat 
daily. We camped that evening about 4 o'clock, intend- 
ing to push on next day until 2 o'clock p.m., and then, 
should we not find water,- to return. We travelled and 
found no water, and the three of us sat down and rested 
for one hour, and then turned back. We all felt satisfied, 
that, had there been a few days' rain, we could have got 
through. We were then, according to Mr Wills' calcula- 
tion, forty-five miles from the creek. We travelled on the 
day we turned back very late, and the following evening 
reached the nearest water at the creek. We gathered some 
nardoo and boiled the seeds, aa 'we vfete \iuable to pound 
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them. The following day we reached the main creek; and 
knowing where there was a fine water-hole and native huts, 
we went there^ intending to save what remained of our flour 
and dried meat^ for the purpose of making another attempt 
to reach Mount Hopeless. On the following day Mr Wills 
and I went out to gather nardoo, of which we obtained a 
supply sufficient for three days ; and finding a pounding- 
stone at the huts, Mr Burke and I pounded the seeds, which 
was such slow work that we were compelled to use half 
flour and half nardoo. Mr Burke and Mr Wills then went 
down the creek for the remainder of the dried meat which 
^e had planted ; and we had now all our things with us, 
gathering nardoo and living the best way we could. Mr 
Burke requested Mr Wills to go up the creek as far as the 
dep6t, and to place a note in the plant there, stating that 
we were then living on the creek, the former note having 
stated that we were on our road to South Australia. He 
was also to bury there the field-books of the journey to the 
Gulf. Before starting he got three pounds of flour and 
four pounds of pounded nardoo, alid about a pound of 
meat, as he expected to be absent about eight days. Dur- 
his absence I gathered nardoo and pounded it^ as Mr Burke 
wished to lay in a supply in case of rain. 

'^ A few days after Mr Wills left, some natives came down 
the creek to fish at some water-holes near our camp. They 
were very civil to us at first, and offered us some fish. On 
the second day they came again to fish, and Mr Burke took 
down two bags, which they filled for him. On the third 
day they gave us one bag of fish, and afterwards all cfime 
to our camp. We used to keep our ammunition and other 
articles in one hut^ and all three of us lived together in 
another. One of the natives took an oil-cloth out of thi& 
hut, and Mr Btirke seeing him Txm tK««^ mH!a*'^\s^^^^^ 
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him with his revolver, and fired over his head, and upon 
this the native dropped the oil-cloth. While Mr Burke 
was away, the other blacks invited me away to a water-hole 
to eat fish ; but I declined to do so, as Mr Burke was absent, 
and a number of natives were about who would have taken 
all our things. When I refused, one took his boomerang 
and laid it over my shoulder, and then told me, by signs, 
that if I called out for Mr Burke, as I was then doing, he 
would strike me. Upon this I got them all in front of the 
hut, and fired a revolver over their heads ; but they did 
not seem at all afraid until I got out the gun, when they 
all ran away. Mr Burke, hearing the report, came back, 
and we saw no more of them until late that night, 
when they came with some cooked fish,, and called out 
* White fellow 1 ' Mr Burke then went out with his re- 
volver, and found a whole tribe coming down, all painted, 
and with fish in small nets carried by two men. Mr Burke 
went to meet them, and they wished to surround him ; but 
he knocked as many ol the nets of fish out of their hands 
as he could, and shouted out to me to fire. I did so, and 
they ran off. We collected five small nets of cooked fish. 
The reason he would not accept the fish from them was 
that he was afraid of being too friendly, lest they should 
be always at our camp. We then lived on fish till Mr 
Wills returned. He told us that he had met the natives 
soon after leaving us, and that they were very kind to him, 
and had given him plenty to eat, both on going up and re- 
turning. He seemed to consider that he should have verj' 
little diflftculty in living with them; and as their camp was 
close to ours, he returned to them the same day, and found 
them very hospitable and friendly, keeping him with them 
two days. They then made signs to him to be off. He 
came hack and narrated what had happened, but returned 
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to them tlie following day, when they gave him his break- 
fast, but made signs to him to go away. He pretended 
not to understand them, and would not go ; upon which 
they made signs that they were going up the creek, and 
that he had better go down. They packed up and left the 
camp, giving Mr Wills a little nardoo to take to us. 

" During his absence, while Mr Burke was cooking some 
fish during a strong wind, the flames caught the^ hut, and 
burned so rapidly, that we were unable, not only to put it 
out, but to save any of our things, excepting one revolver 
and a gun. Mr Wills having returned, it was decided to go 
up the creek, and live with the natives, if possible, as Mr 
Wills thought we should have but little difficulty in obtain- 
ing provisions from them if we camped on the opposite 
side of the creek to them. He said he knew where they 
were gone ; so we packed up and started. Coming to the 
huts where we expected to have found them, we were dis- 
appointed, and seeing a nardoo plot close by, we halted, 
intending to make it our camp. For some short time we 
were employed gathering nardoo, and laying up a supply. 
Mr Wills and I used to collect and carry home a bag each 
day, and Mr Burke generally pounded sufficient for our 
dinner during our absence ; but Mr Wills found himself 
getting very weak, and was shortly unable to go out to 
gather nardoo as before, and was not even strong enough 
to pound it, so that in a feW days he became almost help- 
less. I still continued gathering, but Mr Burke now also 
began to feel very weak, and said he could be of very little 
use in pounding ; so I had now to gather and pound for 
all three of us. I continued to do this for a few days ; 
but finding my strength rapidly failing, my legs being very 
weak and painful, I was unable to go out for 8eve\;«l da;?^'s>^ 
and we were compelled to consume svii ^»:^^ ^\.QO«L^\ciJ^\ 
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we had laid by. Mr Burke now proposed that I should 
gather as much as possible in three days, and that with 
this supply we should go in search of the natives — a plan 
which had been urged upon us by Mr WiUs, as the only 
chance of saving him, and ourselves as well, as he clearly 
saw that I was no longer able to collect sufficient for our 
wants. Having collected the seed as proposed, and having 
pounded sufficient to last Mr Wills for eight days, and our- 
selves for two, we placed water and firewood within his 
reach and started. Before leaving him, however, Mr Burke 
asked him whether he still wished it, as under no circum- 
stances would he leave him against his wish, and Mr 
Wills again said that he looked on it as our only chance. 
He then gave ^(r Burke a letter and his watch for his 
father, and we buried the remainder of the field-books 
near the hut. Mr Wills said that in case of my surviving 
Mr Burke, he hoped that I would carry out his last wishes 
in giving the watch and letter to his father. 

"In travelling the first day, Mr Burke seemed very 
weak, and complained of great pain in his legs and back. 
On the second day he seemed to be better, and said that 
he thought he was getting stronger; but on starting, did 
not go two miles before he found he could go no farther. I 
persisted in pressing him to go on, and managed to get him 
along several times, until I saw that he was almost knocked 
up, when he said he could not carry his swag, and threw 
all he had away. I also reduced mine, taking nothing but a 
gun and some powder and shot, and a small pouch, and some 
matches. In starting again, we did not go far before Mr 
Burke said we should halt for the night ; but as the place was 
close to a large sheet of water^ and exposed to the wind, I 
prevailed on him to go a little farther, to the next reach of 
water, where we camped. We seatcbed about and found a 
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few small patches of nardoo, which I collected and pounded, 
and with a crow, which I shot, made a good evening's 
meal. From the time we halted, Mr Burke seemed to be 
getting worse. Although he ate his supper, he said he 
felt convinced he could not last many hours, and gave me 
his watch, which he said belonged to the Committee, and 
a pocket-book to give to Sir William Stawell, in which he 
also wrote some notes. He then said to me, '^ I hope you 
will remain with me here till I am quite dead — it is a com- 
fort to know that some one is by ; but when I am dying, 
it is my wish that you should place the pistol in my right 
hand, and that you leave me unburied as I lie.'' That 
night he spoke very little, and the following morning I 
found him speechless, or nearly so, and about eight o'clock 
be expired. I remained a few hours there ; but as I saw 
there was no use remaining longer, I went up the creek in 
search of the natives. I felt very lonely, and at night 
usually slept in deserted huts belonging to the natives. 
Two days after leaving the spot where Mr Burke died, I 
found some huts where the natives had deposited a bag of 
nardoo, sufficient to last me a fortnight, and three bundles 
containing various articles. I also shot a crow that even- 
ing, but was in great dread that the natives would come 
and deprive me of the nardoo. 

" I remained there two days to recover my strength, and 
then returned to Mr Wills. I took back three crqws, but 
found him lying dead in the hut ; and saw that the natives 
had been there and had taken away some of his clothes. 
I buried the corpse with sand, and remained there some 
days ; but finding that my stock of nardoo was running 
short, and as I was unable to gather it, I tracked the 
natives who had been to the camp by their footprints vw 
the sand^ and went some distance do^vm >i\x^ cx^^^^^^"^^*^ 
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crows and hawks on the road. The natives, hearing the 
report of the gun, came to meet me, and took me with 
them to their camp, giving me nardoo and fish. They 
took the birds I had shot, and cooked them for me, and 
afterwards showed me a hut where I was to sleep with 
three of the single men. The following morning they 
commenced talking to me, and putting one finger on the 
ground and covering it with sand, at the same time point- 
ing up the creek, and saying, * White fellow,' which I 
understood to mean that one white man was dead. From 
this I knew that they were the tribe who had taken Mr 
Wills s clothes. They then asked me where the third white 
man was, and I also made the sign of putting two fingers 
on the ground and covering them with sand, at the same 
time pointing up the preek. They appeared to feel great 
compassion for me when they understood that I was alone 
on the creek, and gave me plenty to eat. 

" After being four days with them, I saw that they were 
becoming tired of me, and they made signs that they were 
going up the creek, and that I had better go downwards ; 
but I pretended not to understand them. The same day they 
shifted camp, and I followed them ; and on reaching their 
c/imp I shot some crows, which pleased them so much 
that they made me a shelter in the centre of their camp, and 
came and sat round me until such time as the crows were 
cooked, when they assisted me to eat them. The same 
day one of the women, to whom I had given part of a 
crow, came and gave me a ball of nardoo, saying that she 
would give me more, only she had such a sore arm that she 
could not pound. She showed me a sore on her arm, and 
the thought struck me that I would boil some water in the 
billy, and wash her arm with a sponge. During the opera- 
tioa the whole tribe sat round, and ^et^ Tft\\tUYm« orve to 
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another. Her husband sat down by her side, and she 
was crying all the time. After I had washed it, I touched 
it with some caustic, when she began to yell, and ran off - 
crying out, * Mokow I mokow ! ' (Fire ! fire !) From 
this time she and her husband used to give me a small 
quantity of nardoo both night and morning; and whenever 
the tribe was about going on a fishing excursion, he used to 
give me notice to go with them. They also used to put up 
a shelter for me whenever they shifted camp. I generally 
shot a crow or a hawk, and gave it to them in return for 
these little services. Every four or five days the tribe 
woidd surround me, and ask whether I intended going up 
or down the creek. At last I made them understand that 
if they went up, I should go up the creek, and if they went 
down, I should also go down; and from this time they 
seemed to look upon me as one of themselves, and supplied 
me with fish and nardoo regularly. They were very 
anxious, however, to know where Mr Burke lay, and one 
day when we were fishing in the water-holes close by, I took 
them to the spot. On seeing his remains the whole party 
wept bitterly, and covered them with bushes. After this 
they were much kinder to me than before, and I always 
told them that the white men would be here before two 
moons ; and in the evening when they came with nardoo 
and fish, they used to talk about the * white fellows ' 
coming, at the same time pointing to the moon. I also 
told them they would receive many presents, and they con- 
stantly asked me for tomahawks, called by them ' Bomay 
Ko.' From this period to when the relief-party arrived, 
a period of about a month, they treated me with uni- 
form kindness, and looked upon me as one of themselves. 
The day on which I was released, one of the ttVb^^^\2ka\sa^ 
been Bahing, came and told me thail \5£i^ ^ ^\a\»^ i^^^^"* 
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were coming; and the whole of the tribe, who were then in 
camp, sallied out in every direction to meet the party, while 
the man who had brought the news took me over the creek, 
where I shortly saw the party coming down." 



FIRST DISCOVERY OF NEW ZEALAND 

BY TASMAN. a.d. 1642. 

The first account which we have of New Zealand and 
its native inhabitants was given by Abel Tasman, who, on 
the 13th of December 1642, discovered a high moun- 
tainous country, which he then named, " Staaten Land," or 
" Land of the States." In latitude 40*^ 50' he anchored in 
a fine bay (now Tasman Bay). " Here," he says, *' we 
found abundance of inhabitants. They had very hoarse 
voices, and were very large-made people. They durst not 
approach the ship nearer than a stone*s-throw ; and we 
often observed them plajdng on a kind of trumpet, to 
which we answered with the instruments that were on 
board our vessel. These people were of a colour between 
brown and yellow, their hair long, and almost as thick as 
that of the Japanese, combed up, and fixed on the top of 
their heads with a quill, or some such thing, that was 
thickest in the middle, in the very same manner as the 
Japanese fasten their hair behind their heads. These 
people cover the middle of their bodies, some with a kind 
of mat, others with a sort of woollen cloth; but as for 
their nppei* and lower p&rts, they ]eave them altogether 
Hiked. 

'' On the 19th of December, these savages began to grow 

M little bolder and more faiiffiw,mftotftxsL<?a. \Jsi^^» \?sxs5^ ty.t 
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last ventured on board the Heemskirk, in order to trade 
with those in the vesseL As soon as I perceived it, I sent 
my shallop, with seven men, to put the people in the 
Heemahirk on their guard, and to direct them not to place 
any confidence in those people. My seven men, being with- 
out arms, were attacked by these savages, who killed three 
of the seven, and forced the other four to swim for their 
lives, which occasioned my giving that bay the name of 
the 'Bay of Murderers.* • Our ship's company would 
undoubtedly have taken a severe revenge, if the rough 
weather had not hindered them. From this bay we bore 
away east, having the land in a manner all round us.'' 

Tasman followed the north-west coast (now the coast of 
Auckland) to its north-western point, which he named after 
Maria Van Diemen. He then proceeded north-west, to the 
islands of the Three Kings, which he sailed round, and 
found to be high and rocky, but with a fresh water river. 
He saw some few inhabitants on the hills there, but he 
says he neither set foot on it nor upon New 2iealand. 



CAPTAIN COOK'S FIRST VISIT TO NEW 
ZEALAND. A.D. 1768. 

RE-DISCOVERY OF NEW ZEALAND. 

Captain Cook was selected by King George III., in the 
year 1768, to proceed on a voyage of discovery in the 
Southern Hemisphere. Having visited the Society 
Islands, and s veral other of the Pacific groups, he sailed 
in a direction which brought him to New Ze&UiTV!^^^ ^scA'^ 
is tbu5 he describes his first arrival ; — 
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** On Friday, October Gtb, we saw land from tlie mast- 
head, and stood directly for it. This land became the subject 
of much eager conversation, but the general opinion seemed 
to be that we had found the " Terra Australis Incognita." 
About five o'clock on the 7th, we saw the opening of a bay, 
which seemed to run pretty far inland, upon which we 
hauled our wind, and stood in for it ; we also saw smoke 
ascending from different places on the shore. There were 
several canoes standing across the bay, and we saw some 
houses, which appeared to be small, but neat ; and near 
one of them, upon the beach, a considerable number of 
people sitting collected together. 

" In the evening I went on shore, accompanied by Mr 
Banks and Dr Solander, and a party of men. When we 
came near the place where the people were assembled, they 
all ran away. However, we landed ; and leaving four of 
the seamen to take care of the boats, we walked up to some 
huts which were about two or three hundred yards from 
the water-side. When we had got some distance from the 
boat, four men, armed with long lances, rushed out of the 
woods, and running up to attack the boat, would certainly 
have cut her oflP, if the people in the pinnace had not 
discovered them, and called to the seamen to drop down 
the stream. They instantly obeyed; but being closely 
pursued by the natives, the cockswain of the pinnace fired 
a musket over their heads. At this they stopped and 
looked round for a moment, but immediately renewed the 
pursuit, brandisliing their lances in a threatening manner. 
The cockswain then fired a second musket^over their heads, 
but of this they took no notice ; and as one of them lifted 
up his spear to dart it at the boat, another piece was fired, 
which shot him dead. When he fell, the other three stood 
JBotionless for Bome minutes, a» ii p^ln^^^ V^^\i ^\>Q\i\&V 
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lent. As s6on as they recovered, they went back, dragging 
Eter them the dead body, which, however, they soon left, 
lat it might not encumber their flight. At the report of 
le first musket, we drew together, having straggled to a 
ttle distance from each other, and made the best of our 
ray back to the boat; and, as we crossed the river, we 
oon saw the native lying dead upon the ground. His * 
ice was tattooed in spiral lines of a very regular figure, 
nd he was covered with a cloak of a fine cloth, and of a 
lanufacture altogether new to us. We returned imme- 
iately to the ship, where we could hear the people on 
bore talking with great earnestness, and in a very loud 
>ne, probably about what had happened, and what should 
e done. 

*' In the morning we saw several of the natives where 
iey had been the night before, and some walking with a 
uick pace towards the place where we had landed, most 
f them unarmed, but three or four with long pikes- in their 
ands. As I was desirous to establish an intercourse with 
lem, I ordered three boats to be manned with seamen and 
larines, and proceeded towards the shore, accompanied by 
[r Banks, Dr Solander, and Tupia, the native of the 
ociety Islands whom we had brought with us as an in- 
jrpreter. About fifty of them seemed to wait for our 
inding on the opposite side of tLe river, which we thought 
sign of fear. I therefore, at first, landed with only Mr 
lanks, Dr Solander, and Tupia, and advanced towards 
liem ; but we had not proceeded many paces before they 
U started up, and every man produced either a long pike 
r a small weapon of ,green talc, extremely well polished, 
bout a foot long, and thick enough to weigh four or five 
ounds. Tupia called to them in the lai\%\\^^<^ ^i ^^iK^\^ 
ut ^ey answered only by flouriahitvg \i\i^\t \i^w^^^^ ^».^ 
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making signs to us to depart. A musket was thetn fired 
wide of them, and the ball struck the water, the river beiiig 
still between us. They saw the effect, and desisted from 
their threats. However, we thought it prudent to retreat 
till the marines could be landed. This was soon done^ 
and they marched, with a flag carried before them, to a 
little bank about fifty yards from the water-side. We then 
again advanced, and Tupia was again directed to speak to 
them ; and it was with great pleasure that we perceived 
that he was perfectly understood. Finding, however, thut 
nothing was to be done with the people at this place, and 
the water in the river also proving to be salt, I proceeded 
in the boats round the head of the bay in search of fresh 
water, and with a design, if possible, to surprise some of 
the natives and take them on board, where, by kind treat- 
ment and presents, I might hope to obtain their friendship, 
and by their means establish an amicable correspondence 
with their countrymen. To my great regret, I found no 
place where I could land, a dangerous surf beating every- 
where upon the shore ; but I saw two canoes coming in from 
the sea, one under sail and the other with paddles. One 
of these sailed on till it was in the midst of us, apparently 
without discerning what we were ; and Tupia called out to 
them to come alongside, and promised for us that no harm 
should happen to them. They chose, however, to trust 
rather to their paddles than to our promises ; and I then 
ordered a musket to be fired over their heads, hoping it 
would either make them surrender or leap into the water. 
Upon the discharge of the piece they ceased paddling, and 
all of them began to strip, as we imagined, to jump over- 
board; but it happened otherwise. They had immediately 
formed a resolution, not to fly, but to fight ; and when the 
boat came up they began the »\»l^^Y m>i)tv >Otvfcvc ^^^W^ 
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stones, and other offensive weapons that were in their 
canoe, so vigorously, that we were obliged to fire upon them 
in our own defence. Of the crew (seven in number) four 
were unhappily killed; and the other three, who were 
boys, jumped into the water, and, after much resistance, 
were at last overpowered and taken into our boat. 

" As soon as the poor wretches whom we had taken out 
of the water were in the boat, they squatted down, no 
doubt expecting instantly to be put to death. We made 
haste to convince them of the contrary by every method 
in our power : we furnished them with clothes, and gave 
them every other testimony of kindness that could remove 
their fears and engage their goodwill. 

'' In the morning they all seemed to be cheerful, and eat 
heartily ; after this we dressed them, and adorned them 
with bracelets, anklets, and necklaces, after their own 
fashion, and the boat being hoisted out, they were told that 
we were going to set them on shore. 

" The next morning, at six o'clock, we weighed anchor, 
and stood away from this unfortunate and inhospitable 
place, to which, before I left it, I gave the name of 
Poverty Bay. The south-west point of the bay I named 
Young Nick's Head, after Nicholas Young, the sailor who 
first saw the land. In the afternoon we lay becalmed, 
which the people on the shore perceiving, several canoes 
put off, and came within less than a quarter of a mile of 
us, but could not be persuaded to come nearer, though 
Tupia exerted all the powers of his lungs and his eloquence 
on the occasion, shouting and promising that they should 
not be hurt. Another canoe was now seen, however, com- 
ing from Poverty Bay, with only four people on board. 
This canoe, without stopping or taking thft U»&\. \^'QM\sift. '^iV 
the others, came directly alongside \,\x^ fSaip, ^tA'^^s^Soln'^^ 
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little persuasion, its crew were induced to come^ on board. 
Their example was soon followed by the rest, and we had 
about us seven canoes, and as many as fifty men. We gave 
them all presents all round with a liberal hand ; notwith- 
standing which, however, so desirous were they to have 
more of our commodities, that they bartered away every- 
thing they had, even the clothes from their backs^ and the 
paddles from their boats. But two weapons remained among 
them; these were the instruments of green talc, which 
were shaped something like a pointed battledore, with a 
short handle and sharp edges. They were called ' Patu- 
patu,' and were well contrived for close-fighting, as they 
would certainly split the thickest skull at a single blow. 
When these people had recovered from their first im- 
pressions of fear, we inquired after the poor boys. The 
man who first came on board immediately answered that 
they were unhurt and at home ; adding that he had been 
induced to venture on board by the account which they had 
given him of the kindness with which they had been treated, 
and of the wonders that were contained in the ship. 

" A light breeze springing up soon after it was dark, we 
steered along the shore, under easy sail, till midnight, and 
then brought to, soon after which it fell calm. At the 
time when we sailed, we were abreast^of a point from 
which the land trends S.S.W., and which, on account of its 
figure, I called Table Cape. I also named a small island, 
which was then the southernmost land in sight, the Island 
of Portland, from its very great resemblance to Portland 
in the English Channel. Having got round Portland, we 
hauled in for the laud, and anchored off a peninsula called 
by the natives Terakako, Cape Table being the north point, 
and Portland the south. 
' ^^AboutSve o'clock in the iaotm»aoit\ia lStlv^«» northerly 
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breeze springing up, we weighed anchor and steered in for 
the land. The shore here forms a large bay, the land near 
the shore being of moderate height, with white cliflfs and 
sandy beaches within. Next morning we had a view of 
the mountains inland, upon which the snow was still lying. 
About ten o'clock, five canoes drew together, as if to hold 
a consultation, and then made towards the ship, having on 
board between eighty and ninety men, and four other canoes 
following at some distance, as if to sustain the attack. 
When the first five came within about a hundred yards of 
the ship, they began to sing their war-song, and brandishing 
their pikes, prepared for an engagement. We had now no 
time to lose, for if we could not prevent the attack, we 
should again be under the unhappy necessity of using our 
fire-arms against them, which we were very desirous to 
avoid. Tupia was therefore instructed to acquaint them 
that we had weapons, which, like thunder, would destroy ' 
them in a moment j that we would immediately convince 
them of their power by directing their effect so that they 
should not be hurt; but that if they persisted in any 
hostile attempt, we should be obliged to use them for our 
defence. A four-pounder, loaded with grape-shot, was then 
discharged wide of them, which produced the desired effect ; 
the report, the flash, and above all the shot, which spread 
very far in the water, so intimidated them, that they began 
to paddle away with all their might. Tupia, however, 
calling after them, and assuring them that if they would 
come unarmed they should be kindly received, the people 
in one of the boats put their arms on board of another, 
and came under the ship's stern. We made them several 
presents, and should certainly have prevailed upon them 
to come on board, if the other canoes had no^ c,Ci\xife \i.^ ^^^ 
again threatenedus; sLouting and brandis\m\^\X\^vc^^'^\)^'^^^' 
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*' In tlie afternoon we stood over to the south point of the 
bay. At eight the next morning, being abreast of the point, 
several small canoes came off to us, and sold us some 
stinking fish. It was the best they had, and we were 
willing to trade with them upon any terms. These people 
behaved very well ; and we should have parted good friends 
if it had not been for a large canoe, with two-and-twenty 
armed men on board, which came boldly up alongside of 
the ship. We soon saw that this boat had nothing for 
traffic, yet we gave them two or three pieces of doth, an 
article which they seemed very fond of. I observed that 
one man had a black skin thrown over him, and being 
desirous to know what animal's it was, I offered him for it 
a piece of red baize. He seemed greatly pleased with the 
bargain, immediately pulled off the skin, and held it up in 
the boat. He would not, however, part with it till he had 
the cloth in his possession ; but as there could have been 
no interchange of property if with equal caution I had 
insisted upon the same condition, I ordered the cloth- to be 
handed down to him, upon which, with amazing coolness, 
instead of sending up the skin, he began to pack up both 
it and the baize in a basket, without paying the least regard 
to my demand or remonstrances, and soon after, along 
with the other canoes, put off from the ship. When they 
were at some distance they drew together, and after a short 
consultation returned, and trade was again renewed. 
Among others who w§re placed over the ship's side to hand 
up the fish which we bought, was little Tayeto, the. son of 
Tupia ; and one of the natives, watching his opportunity, 
suddenly seized him and dragged him into the canoe. Two 
of them held him down in the fore-part of it, and the 
others, with great activity, paddled her off, the rest of the 
canoes following as fast as tliey covxld, U^jon this the 
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marines, who were under arms upon deck, were ordered to 
fire. The shot was directed to that part of the canoe which 
was farthest from the boy, and rather wide of her, for we 
would rather miss the rowers than hurt him. It hap- 
pened, however, that one man dropped, upon which the 
others quitted their hold of the boy, who instantly leapt 
into the water and swam towards the ship. The la^e 
canoe immediately pulled round and followed him ; but 
some muskets and a great gun being £red at her, they 
desisted from the pursuit. The ship being brought to, a 
boat was lowered, and the poor boy taken up unhurt, 
though so terrified that for a time he seemed to be deprived 
of his senses. To the cape off which this unhappy trans- 
action happened, I gave the name of Cape Kidnappers ; 
and I called the bay, which lies between it and the Isle of 
Portland, Hawkers Bay, in honour of Sir Edward Hawke, 
then First Lord of the Admiralty." 



CAPTAIN COOK AT QUEEN' CHARLOTTE'S 

SOUND. 

The shore at this place seemed to form into a succession 
of bays, into one of which I proposed to carry the ship in 
order to careen her, and at the same time to repair some 
defects, and replenish our wood and water. 

We were about four long cannon-shot distant from a 
village, or pah, from which we saw four canoes immedi- 
ately despatched, as we imagined, to reconnoitre, and, if 
they should find themselves able, attack and overpower us. 
The men were all well armed, and dressed nearly as they 
are represented in the figure published b^ "t^TX^axL* '^^^ 
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corners of the cloth which they wrapped round the body 
Avere passed over the shoulders from behind, and being 
brought down to the upper edge of it before, were made 
fast to it just under the breast ; but few or none had 
feathers in their hair. They rowed round the ship several 
times, with their usual gesticulations of menace and defi- 
ance, and at last began the assault by throwing stones. 
Tupia expostulate^ with them, but apparently to very little 
purpose ; and we began to fear that they would oblige us 
to fire at them, when a very old man in one of the boats 
expressed a desire to come on board. We gladly encour- 
aged him in his design ; a rope was thrown into his canoe, 
and she was immediately alongside of the ship. The old 
man rose up, and prepared to come up the ship's side, upon 
Avhich all the rest, with great vehemence, began to remon- 
strate against the attempt, and at last laying hold of him, 
they restrained him by main force. He adhered, however, 
to his purpose with a calm and steady perseverance, and, 
having at length disengaged himself, came on board. We 
received him with all possible expressions of friendship and 
kindness, and after some time dismissed him with many pre- 
sents to his companions. As soon as he was returned on 
board his canoe, the people in all the rest began to dance, 
but whether as a token of enmity or friendship we could 
not certainly determine. In a short time, however, they 
retired to their fort ; and soon after I went ashore with 
most of the gentlemen, and landed at the bottom of the 
cove which we had entered, and abreast of the ship. 

We found a fine stream of excellent water, and wood in 
the greatest plenty, for the land here was one continuous 
forest of vast extent. As we had brought the seine with 
us we hauled it once or twice, and with such success, that 
we CHught nearly three hundredweight of fish of different 
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sorts, which we distributed equally among the ship's 
company. 

The ship lay at the distance of somewhat less than a 
quarter of a mile from the shore, and in the morning we 
were awakened by the singing of birds. The number of 
the songsters was incredible, and they seemed to strain 
their throats in emulation of each other. This wild melody 
was infinitely superior to any that we had ever heard of the 
same kind before. It* was like the. sound of small bells 
most exquisitely tuned ; and perhaps the distance and the 
water between contributed not a little to the pleasing effect. 
Upon inquiry we were informed that the birds here always 
begin to sing about two hours after midnight. 

After breakfast the next day, we went out in the 
pinnace to take a view of the bay, which was of vast 
extent, and indented all round with numberless coves and 
small harbours.. We confined our attempts at exploration 
to the western side; but the district where we landed 
being one impenetrable forest, we could see nothing worthy 
of notice. We killed, however, a good number of shags, 
which we saw sitting upon their nests in the trees, and 
which, whether roasted or stewed, we cofisidered very 
excellent provender. 

Oh the morning of the 26th, I went out again in the bo.it 
with Mr Banks and Dr Solander, and entered one of the 
bays on the east side of the inlet, in order to get another 
sight of the strait which passed between the eastern and 
western seas. Having landed for this purpose at a con- 
venient place, we climbed a hill of very considerable height, 
from which we had a full view of it and the land on the 
opposite shore, which we judged to be about four leagues 
distant j but as it was hazy in the horizon, we could liat. 
see far to the south-eastward. 1 KiaoW^^, \isy««s^t^ V^ 
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eearcli the passage with the ship, as soon as I should put 
to sea. Upon the top of this hill we found a parcel of 
loose stones, with which we erected a pyramid, burying 
under it some musket-balls, small shot, beads, and such 
other things as, happening to have about us, were likely to 
stand the test of time, and not. being of native workman- 
ship, would prove to any European who should come to the 
place and pull it down, that other natives of Europe had 
been there before him. When this was done, we" descended 
the hill, and made a comfortable meal of the shags and fish 
which our guns and lines had procured for us, and which 
the boat's crew had dressed for us in a place which we 
had appointed. Here we found a native family, who re» 
ceived us with strong expressions of kindness and pleasure, 
showing us where to procure water, and doing us such 
other good offices as were in their power. 

The carpenter having prepared two posts to be left as 
memorials of our visit, I ordered them to be inscribed with 
the ship's name, and the year and month. One of them I 
set up at the watering-place, hoisting the Union Jack on 
the top of it, and the other I carried over to the island 
that lies nearest to the sea, called by the natives Motuara. 
Before erecting it, however, I went to the village, or pah, 
accompanied by Mr Monkhouse and Tupia, where I met 
with an old man, and told him and several others that we 
were come to obtain their consent to set up a mark upon 
the island, in order to show to any other ship which should 
happen to come thither that we had been there before. 
They readily consented to allow us to erect it, and they 
promised, moreover, that they would never pull it down. 
I then gave something to every one present, and to the old 
man I gave a silver threepence, dated 1736, and some 
-spike nails, with the King's broad arrow cut deep upon 
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them — things^ which I thought most likely to remain long 
among them. I then took the post to the highest part of 
the island, and after fixing it firmly in the ground, hoisted 
upon it the Union flag. I at the same time honoured 
the inlet with the name of Queen Charlotte's Sound, 
and took formal possession of this and the adjacent country 
in the name and for the use of His Majesty King 
George III. We then drank a bottle of wine to Her 
Majesty's health, and gave the bottle to the old man, who 
had attended us up the hill, and who was mightily delighted 
with his present. ' 

While the post was being set up, we inquired of the 
old man concerning the passage into the eastern sea, the 
existence of which he confirmed ; and we then asked him 
about the land to the south-Tv^st of the strait where we 
were then situated. This land he said consisted of two 
whenuaSy or islands, which might be circumnavigated in a 
few days, and which he called " Te wahi ponnamu ; " 
though, probably, if we had understood him better, we 
should have found that Te wahi ponnamu was the name 
of some particular place, where they got the green talc, 
or stone, of which they made their ornaments and tools, 
and not a general name for the whole southern district. 
He said that there was also a third whenua on the east side 
of the strait, the circumnavigation of which would take 
up many moons, and to the land oh the borders of this 
strait he gave the name of Terawhiti. Having set up our 
post, and procured this intelligence, we returned on board 
the ship, bringing the old man with us, as also his canoe, 
in which after dinngr he returned home. 

On the 6th of February, about six o'clock in the morn- 
ing, a light breeze sprung up at north, and we again got 
under sail^' but the wind proving ^mi\^<^^ ^^ \s»j^^^ 
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110 farther than just outside Motuara ; in the afternoon, 
however, a more steady gale at N. by W. set us dear of 
the sound. 

The land forming the harbour or cove in which we had 
laid, and which I called Ship Cove, is not inferior to any 
in the sound, either for convenience or safety. It lies on 
the west side of the sound, and is the southernmost of 
three coves that are situated within the island of Motuara. 



CAPTAIN COOK'S SECOND VISIT TO 
NEW ZEALAND, a.d. 1772. 

Dusky Bay. 

We left Plymouth Sound on the 13th of June, 1772, 
and after touching at the Cape of Good Hope, steered for 
New Zealand. Nothing material happened to us beyond 
changes of the weather and climate till tfie 25th of 
March, when land was seen from the masthead, which 
greatly exhilarated the spirits of our sailors. At this 
time, however, we had an opportunity of seeing, what we 
had never observed before, the Aurora Australis, which 
made a very grand and luminous appearance. 

We steered in for the land with all the sail we could 
carry, and we had the advantage of good weather and a 
fresh gale. The country looked beautiful and pleasing. 
The islands we passed before our entrance into Dusiy 
Bay, were shaded with evergreens and covered with 
woods; the various shades of autumnal yeUow, inter- 
mixed with the evergreens, exhibited a delightful contrast. 
The rocky shores were enlivened ^\t\i flo^ika ol ^<3^«A.i<s 
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birds, and tbe whole country resounded with the wild notes 
of the feathered songsters. As soon as we anchored we 
caught great numbers of fish, which took the bait eagerly; 
and our first meal upon fish here was esteemed the most 
delightful of the kind we had ever made. 

Our situation was admirable for wood and water. Our 
yards were locked in the branches of trees, and near our 
stem ran a delightful stream of fresh water. 

On the 6th April we made up a shooting party, and 
found a capacious cove, where we shot several ducks, on 
which account we called it Duck Cove. As we returned 
in the evening we had an interview with one man and 
two women, who were natives, and the first that we had 
met with, whom we should have passed without seeing 
had not the man hallooed to us« The man stood upon 
the point of a rock, with a club in his hand, and the 
women were behind him with spears. As we approached, 
the man betrayed great signs of fear, but stood firm ; nor 
would he move to take up some things that were thrown 
to him. His fears were all dissipated by Captain Cook's 
going up to embrace him, and then giving him such 
things as he had about him. The officers and seamen 
followed the captain, and talked some time with them, 
though we could not understand a word they spoke to us. 
In this conversation the youngest of the women bore the 
greatest share. A droll fellow of a sailor remarked that 
womankind did not want tongue in any part of the 
world. We were obliged to leave them on the approach 
of night; but before we parted, the youngest woman, whose 
volubility of tongue exceeded everything we had ever met 
with, gave us a dance. 

On the 9th we paid the natives auotlxfit nSss^^ 'ksnSw 
slgmSed our approach by lia\loo\i\g \.o VXi^xcv^Xs^ '^^i 
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neither came to meet us on shore, nor answered us as 

usual — the reason was, they needed all the time they had 
to dress themselves to receive us. They had their hair 
combed and oile^ stuck with white feathers, and tied 
upon the crowns of their heads ; and they had bunches of 
feathers stuck in their ears. We were received by them 
with great courtesy, and the man was so well pleased 
with the present we made him of a cloak, that he took 
his patu-patu from his side and gave it to Captain Cook. 
We continued here a little time, and spent the rest of the 
day in survejdng the bay. 

On Saturday the 24th, Captain Cook took five geese 
and a gander, which were all that remained of those we 
had brought from the Cape of Good Hope, and carried 
them to a cove, which on this account he called Goose 
Cove. This was a convenient place, for it was one where 
they were not likely to be disturbed by the inhabitants ; 
and as there was plenty of food for them, they were 
likely to breed and add their species to the waterfowl of 
the country. 

On Tuesday, May 11th, we again made sail, but met 
with more obstruction than on our arrival We observed 
on a sudden a whitish spot on the sea, out of which a 
column arose which looked like a glass tube. It ap- 
peared that another of the same sort came down from the 
clouds to meet this, when the two made a coalition and 
formed what is called a waterspout, several others forming 
elsewhere in the neighbourhood in the same manner soon 
after. As we were not very, well acquainted with the 
nature and causes of these spouts, we were very carious 
in examining them. At their base was a broad spot, 
which looked bright and yellowish when the sun shone 
upon it J it appeared wlien ttie t»^ "v«a VvsA^wx^^ ^•^■^Xwi^ 
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and vapours rose in a spiral form. The columns were 
like cylinders, and moved forward on the surface of the 
sea, and frequently appeared to cross each other. At last 
they broke one after another, owing to the clouds not 
following them with equal rapidity. The sea appeared 
more and more covered with short broken waves as the 
clouds came nearer to us. The wind veered continually 
about, and did not fix in any point. Within two hundred 
fathoms of us we saw a spot in the sea in violent agitation, 
the water ascending in a spiral form towards the clouds. 
The clouds looked black . and 'lowering, and some hail- 
atones fell on board. A cloud gradually tapered into a 
long slender tube directly over the agitated spot, and 
seemed descending to me^t the rising spiral, and soon 
united with it. This last waterspout broke like the 
others ; no explosion was> heard, but a flash of lightning 
attended its dissolution. The oldest mariners on board 
had never been so near waterspouts before, and were 
therefore very much alarmed. Had we been drawn into 
the vortex, it was generally believed that our masts and 
yards must have gone to wreck. From the appearance of 
the first to the disappearance of the last was three-quarters 
of an hour. 



CAPTAIN COOK'S THIRD VISIT TO 
NEW ZEALAND. a.d. 177.6. 

We sailed from Plymouth Sound, July 11, 1776, visited 
Teneriffe, Cape of Good Hope, Eerguelen's Land, and 
Van Diemen's Land, and reached Sbec^ Ciw^/\\i ^>a&«^ 
Charlotte's Sound, on the 12tli Pelonxax^ \11^ * 
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During his stay at this place Captain Cook was de- 
sirous of ascertaining the particulars of the massacre of a 
boat's crew belonging to the ship Adventure, the consort 
of Captain Cook's vessel on his second voyage. Of this 
massacre the following narrative had been supplied by 
Captain Furneanx : — 

"Friday, 17 th December, 1773, at which time we 
were preparing for our departure, we Sont out our large 
cutter, manned with seven seamen, under the command of 
Mr John Eowe, the first mate, accompanied by Mr Wood- 
house, midshipman, and James Tobias Swilley, the carpen- 
ter's servant. They were to proceed up the sound to 
Grass Cove, to gather greens and celery for the ship's 
company, with orders to return that evening. Night 
coifting on, and no cutter appearing, the captain and 
others began to express great uneasiness. They sat up all 
night in expectation of their return, but to no purpose. 
At daybreak, therefore, the captain ordered the launch to 
be hoisted out. She was double manned, and under the 
command of our second lieutenant, Mr Burney. Mr 
Bumey returned about eleven o'clock the same night, and 
gave us the following pointed description of a most horrible 
scene indeed : — 

" * At about five o'clock in the afternoon,' he says, * we 
opened a small bay adjoining Grass Cove ; and here we 
saw a large double canoe, just hauled upon the beach, and 
beside it two men and a dog. The two natives, on seeing 
us approach, instantly fled, which made us suspect that we 
should here tave some tidings of the cutter. On landing 
and examining the canoe, the first things we saw in it 
were one of our cutter's rowlock ports, and some shoes, one 
of which was known to belong to Mr Woodhoase ; and 
farther on the beach we aaw a\)ou\i Vw«u\»^ >&^\fc\& ^v^^l vv^^ 
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and a dog eating a piece of broiled flesh, which, upon 
examining, we suspected to be human. We cut open the 
baskets and found more shoes, and a man's hand, which 
was immediately recognised as Thomas Hill's, one of our 
forecastle men, it having been tatooed with the initials of 
his name. 

" ' At half -past six we reached Grass Cove, and here we 
saw one single and three double canoes, and a great many 
natives assembled on the beach, who at sight of us re- 
treated to a small hill. On the top of the high land, be- 
yond the woods, was a large fire, from which, all the way 
down the hill, the place was thronged like a fair. 

" ' The natives on the little hill kept their ground, and at 
these we now took aim, resolving to kill as many of them 
as our bullets would reach ; yet it was some time before 
we could dislodge them. We then searched all along the 
back of the beach for any trace of the cutter ; but instead 
of her, the most horrible scene was presented to our view 
that was ever beheld by any European ; for here lay the 
hearts, heads, and lungs of several of our people, with 
hands and Kmbs in a mangled condition. We observed a 
large body of the natives collected together on a hill about 
two miles off; but as night drew on apace, we could not 
advance to such a distance, neither did we think it safe to 
attack them, or even to quit the shore, our troop being a 
very small one, while the savages were both numerous and 
fierce, as well as highly irritated.' " 

When on his third visit to New Zealand, Captain Cook 
made inquiries concerning this massacre. The natives who 
were present — and none of whom had been concerned in 
this unfortunate affair — answered every question without 
reserve. Their account was, that while out ^^Q^Y'^^^t^ ^ 
dinner^ some oi the natives stole or sua\.0[i^di itotsv K^c^^xcw 
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some fish aud bread, for \s'bicli offence they received blows 
offhand in summary castigation; that a quarrel immedi- 
ately ensued, in which two of the natives were shot dead 
by the only two muskets that were fired ; for before a third 
could be discharged, the natives rushed furiously upon our 
people, and being superior in numbers, destroyc^l them 
all. 

According to another account, a negro servant of Captain 
Fumeaux, who had been left to take care of the boat, was 
the real occasion of the quarrel. One of the natives, it was 
said, had stolen something out of the boat, upon which the 
black gave him a violent blow with a stick, and set him 
a-howling. His countrymen, hearing his cries at some dis- 
tance, imagined he was killed, and immediately attacked 
our people, who, before they could reach the boat, or pre- 
pare themselves against the unexpected assault, fell a sacri- 
fice to the fury of the exasperated savages. 

It appears, therefore, that there was no premeditated 
plan of bloodshed, and that if these thefts had not been 
rather too hastily resented, the frightful revenge would 
never have been exacted. 

Whilst our ship was at anchor near the island of Motu- 
ara, several canoes, filled with natives, came towards us. 
In one of these was Kahoora, a chief, who was pointed out 
to Captain Cook as having taken the principal part in the 
aforesaid massacre. When Captain Cook asked him why 
he had destroyed Captain Furneaux's people, Kahoora hung 
down his head, folded his arms, and stood like a man in 
sullen expectation of some dire and instant. avengement; 
but as soon as he was assured of safety, his moodiness in- 
stantly vanished, and he became cheerful He then ven- 
tured to inform us, that one of the natives having brought & 
stone batchet for the purpose oi toffi.c,>i\L% ^wm Vi^Viwro. 
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It was ofifered took it, and refused either to return it or 
give anything in exchange, upon which the owner of it 
seized some bread by way of equivalent; and that this gave 
rise to the quarrel that ensued. He also mentioned that 
he himself, during the disturbance, had a narrow escape ; 
for a musket which, levelled at him, he found means of 
avoiding by skulking behind the boat, shot another man, 
wh(5 happened to stand close to him, and killed him on, 
the spot. Upon this, he said, he attacked Mr Rowe, the 
officer who commanded the party, and who defended him^ 
self with his hanger, with which he gave him a wound 
in the arm, but was finally overpowered by superiority of 
numbers. 

On our way to Neiy Zealand on this occasion, Omai, a 
Tahitian native who was on board, had often expressed a 
desire to take one of the natives with him to his own 
country. He soon had an opportunity of gratifying his 
wish, for a youth, the only son of a deceased chief, offered 
to accompany him, and for this end came on board and 
took up his residence in the ship. Captain Cook caused 
it to be made known to him and all his friends, that if the 
youth departed with us he would never return. This decla- 
ration, however, had no effect. The day before we quitted 
the cove, his mother came to receive her last present from 
Omai, and the same evening she and her son parted with 
all the marks of the tenderest affection. But she said she 
would weep no more, and faithfully she kept her word ; 
for the next morning, when she returned to take her last 
farewell, she was quite cheerful all the time she remained 
on board, and departed from him with the most perfect 
composure and unconcern. A native boy, of about ten 
years of age, also accompanied this youth, »& Vi\a ^^x^^si^, 
Jle WAS presented to Captain Cook.'by^LAa C)^\i\aScL^^'»''^^^ 
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parted with him with such utter indifference, as to strip 
him and leave him entirely naked. 

In the morning of the 25th February we left the sound, 
and made sail through Cook Strait. As soon as we had 
lost sight of land, our two young New Zealanders heartily 
repented of the adventurous step they had taken. Though 
we endeavoured as far as lay in our power to soothe them, 
they wept both in public and private, and gave vent to 
their sorrows in a kind of song, which seemed to express 
their affection for their country and people, from which 
they were now in all probability to be for ever separated. 
They continued in this state for several days, till at length 
the agitation of their minds began to subside, and the sea- 
sickness wore off, which had doubtless helped in no small 
degree to aggravate their grief at parting. Their lamen- 
tations then became less and less frequent ; their native 
country, their kindred, and friends were gradually forgotten, 
and they appeared to become firmly attached to us. 



THE DEATH OF CAPTAIN COOK. 

A.D. 1779, 

At midnight on the 7th of February 1779, a gale of wind 
came on, which obliged us to double reef the topsails, and 
get down the topgallant-yards. On the 8th, at daybreak, 
we found that the foremast had given way, and that we 
should have to unstep it in order to make the necessary 
repairs. At this -crisis. Captain Cook was for some time 
in doubt whether he should run the chance of meeting 
with a harbour in the islands to leeward, or return to 
Kamkakooa Bay, on the west aide oi ^;^i^ \^^x^^ Q»i Ci^V^- 
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hee. The latter course was at last determined upon, and 
at daylight, on the 11th, we dropped anchor in that har- 
bour, in nearly the same place as before. 

We were employed the whole of the 11th, and part of 
the 12th, in getting out the foremast, and sending it with 
the carpenters on shore. The sailmakers were also sent 
along with them to repair the damages which had taken 
place in their department during the late gales. I shall 
here proceed to a narrative of those transactions with the 
natives which led by degrees to the fatal catastrophe of 
the 14th. 

Upon coming to anchor, we were surprised to find our 
reception very different from what it had been on our first 
arrival : no shouts, "no bustle, no confusion ; but a bay 
almost deserted, with only here and there a solitary canoe 
stealing close along the shore. Things, however, went on 
in their usual quiet course till the afternoon of the 13th. 
Toward the evening of that day, the officer who commanded 
the watering-party of the Discovery, came to inform me 
that several chiefs had assembled at the well near the 
beach, driving away the natives whom he had hired to 
assist the sailors in rolling down the casks to the shore. 
He told me, at the same time, that he thought their be- 
haviour extremely suspicious, and that they meant to pro- 
voke some further disturbance. At his request, therefore, 
I sent a marine along with him, but suffered him to carry 
only his side-arms himself. In a short time the officer 
returned, and on his acquainting me that the islanders 
had armed themselves with stones, and were growing very 
tumultuous, 1 went myself to the spot, attended by a , 
marine with his musket. Seeing us approach, they threw 
away their stones ; and on my remonstrating mtla. %<5rKv<i ^V 
the chief B, the moh were driven awwj, ^wSl •Ccia'afc "^^"^ 
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chose, were suffered to assist in filling the casks. Haying 
left things quiet here/t went to meet Captain Cook, whom 
I saw coming on shore in the pinnace. I related to him 
what had just passed ; and he ordered me, in case of their 
beginning to throw stones, or behave insolently, immedi- 
ately to fire a ball at the offenders. I accordingly gave 
orders to the corporal to have the pieces of the sentinels 
loaded with ball instead of small-shot. 

Soon after our return to the tents we were alarmed by 
a continued fire of muskets from the Discovery, which we 
observed to be directed at a canoe which we saw paddling 
toward the shore in great haste, pursued by one of our 
small boats. We immediately concluded that the firing 
was in consequence of some theft, and Captain Cook 
ordered me to follow him with an armed marine, and to 
endeavour to seize the people as they came on shore 
Accordingly we ran toward the place where we supposed 
the canoe would land, but were too late, the people having 
quitted it, and made their escape into the country before 
our arrival. We were at this time ignorant that the goods 
had been already restored, and having inquired of the 
natives which way the people had fled, we followed them 
till it was nearly dark; when, judging ourselves to be 
about three miles from the tents, we thought it vain to 
continue our search, and returned to the beach. 

During our absence a difference of a more serious and 
unpleasant nature occurred. The officer who had been 
sent in the small boat, and was returning on board with 
the goods which had been restored, observing Captain 
Cook and me engaged in the pursuit of the offenders, 
thought it his duty to seize the canoe, which was left 
drawn up on the shore. Unfortunately this canoe belonged 
^ the cbiei Pareea^ who, amvVng «i^. >iXi^ ^asaa xassraaiLt 
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from on board the Discovery, claimed his property with 
many protestations of his innocence. The oflScer refusing 
to give it up, and being joined by the crew of the pinnace, 
which was waiting for Captain Cook, a scuffle ensued, in 
which Pareea was knocked down by a violent blow on the 
head with an oar. The natives, who were collected about 
the spot, and had hitherto been peaceable spectators, im- 
mediately attacked our people with such a shower of 
stones, as forced them to retreat with great precipitation, 
and swim off to a rock at some distance from the shore. 
The pinnace was inmiediately ransacked by the islanders, 
and but for the timely interposition of Pareea, who seemed 
to have recovered from the blow, and to have forgotten 
it at the same instant, would soon have been entirely 
demolished. Having driven away the crowd, he made 
signs to our people that they might come and take posses- 
sion of the pinnace, and that he would endeavour to get 
back the things which had been taken out of it. After 
their departure he followed them in his canoe with a 
midshipman's cap, and some other trifling articles of the 
plunder; and with much apparent concern at what had 
happened, asked whether the captain would kill him, and 
whether he would permit him to come on board the next 
day. On being assured that he should be well received, 
he rubbed noses with the officers (as their custom is) in 
token of friendship, and paddled over to the village. 

When Captain Cook was informed of what had passed, 
he expressed much uneasiness at it, and as we were return- 
ing on board, he said, " I am afraid that these people will 
oblige me to use some violent measures ; for,*' he added, 
" they must not be left to imagine that they have gained 
an advantage over us." However, as it was too late to 
take anj steps that evening, lie coivler^X.^^ \^\s\'^'^ ^^^5s^ 
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giving orders tliat every man and woman of them on board 
should be immediately turned out of the ship. As soofl 
as this order was executed, I returned on shore. 

Next morning, at daylight, I went on board the Hesohi- 
iion for the timekeeper, and, in my way, was hailed by the 
Discoveri/y and informed that their cutter had been stolen 
during the night from the buoy where they had moored it 
When I arrived on board I found the marines arming, 
and Captain Cook loading his double-barrelled gun. It had 
been his usual practice, whenever anything of consequence 
was lost at any of tlie islands in this ocean, to get the king, 
or some of the principal chiefs on board, and to keep them 
as hostages till it was restored. This method, which had 
always been attended with success, he meant t.o pursue on 
the present occasion ; and at the same time had given 
orders to stop all the canoes that should attempt to leave 
the bay, with the intention of seizing and destroying them, 
if they continued to refuse, on entreaty, to give the cutter 
up. Accordingly the boats of both ships, well manned 
and armed, were stationed across the bay ; and before 1 
left the ship some great guns had been fired at two large 
canoes that were attempting to make their escape. 

It was between seven and eight o'clock when we quitted 
the ship together, — Captain Cook in the pinnace, having 
Mr Phillips and nine marines with him, and myself in the 
small boat. The last orders I received from him were, to 
quiet the minds of the natives on our side of the bay, by 
assuring them that they should not be hurt, to keep my 
people together, and to be on my guard. We then parted ; 
the captain went towards the village where the king 
resided, and I proceeded to the beach. My first care, on 
going ashore, was to give strict orders to the marines to 
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remain within their tent, to load their pieces with ball, and 
not to quit their arms. 

In the meantime, Captain Cook^ having called off the 
launch, which was stationed at the north point of the bay, 
and taken it along with him, proceeded bound for the 
village, <and landed with the lieutenant and nine marines. 
He immediately marched into the village, where he was 
received with the usual marks of respect. Finding that 
there was no suspicion of his design, he inquired for King 
Terreaboo and the twp boys, his sons, who had been his 
constant guests on board the Resolution, In a short time 
the boys returned, along with the natives who had been 
sent in search of them, and immediately led Captain Cook 
to the house where the king slept. They found the old 
man just awoke from sleep ; and after a short conversation 
about the loss of the cutter, from which Captain Cook was 
convinced that he was in no wise privy to it, he invited 
him to return in the boat, and spend the day on board the 
ResohUion, To this proposal the king readily consented, 
and immediately got up to accompany him. 

Things were in this prosperous train, the two boys being 
already in the pinnace, and the rest of the party having 
advanced near the water-side, when an elderly woman, the 
mother of * the boys, and one of the king's favourite wives, 
came after him, and with many tears and entreaties be- 
sought hiin not to go on board. At the same time, two 
chiefs, who came along with her, laid hold of him, and 
insisting that he should go no farther, forced him to sit 
down. The natives, who were collecting in prodigious 
numbers along the shore, and had probably been alarmed 
by the firing of the great guns, and the appearances of 
hostility in the bay, began to throng round Captain Cook 
and their king. In this situalioiv, W^ \vi\>!u«Nax^» ^^► 
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marines, observing that his men were huddled dose to- 
gether in the crowd, and thus incapable of using their 
arms if any occasion should require it^ proposed to the 
captain to draw them up along the rocks, close to the watei^s. 
edge ; and the crowd readily making way for tbem to pass, 
they were drawn up in a line, at the distance of about 
thirty yards from the place where the king was aitting: 
All this time the old king remained on the ground, witii 
the strongest expressions of terror and dejection in hif 
countenance, — Captain Cook, not willing to abandon the 
object for which he had come on shore, continuing to urge 
him, in the most pressing manner, to proceed ; whilst on 
the other hand, whenever the king appeared inclined to 
follow him, the chiefs who stood around interposed, at 
first with prayers and entreaties, and then, having recourse 
to force and violence, insisted on his staying where he waa 
Captain Cook, therefore, finding that the alarm had spread 
too generally, and that it was in vain to think any longer 
of getting him off without bloodshed, at last gave up the 
point, observing to Mr Phillips that it would be impossible 
to compel him to go on board, without the risk of killing 
a great number of the inhabitants. 

Although the enterprise which had brought Captain 
Cook on shore, having now failed, was abandoned, yet his 
person did not appear to have been in the least danger, 
till an accident happened which gave a fatal turn to the 
affair. The men in boats which had been stationed across 
the bay, having fired at some canoes that were attempting 
to get out^ had unfortunately killed a chief of the first 
rank. The news of his death arrived at the village where 
Captain Cook was just as he left the king, and was walk- 
ing slowly toward the shore. The ferment it occasioned 
waiB qmte electric : the women and c;\^dx«cL ^^x^ iinme- 
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diately sent ofif, and the men put on their war-mats, and 
armed themselves with spears and stones. One of the 
natives^ having in his hands a stone and a long iron spike, 
came up to the captain, flourishing his weapon by way of 
deflance, and threatening to throw the stone. The captain 
desired him to desist ; but the man persisting in his in- 
solence, he was at length provoked to fire a charge of small- 
shot. As the man had his mat on, which the shot was 
not able to penetrate, this had no other effect than to 
irritate and encourage them. Several stones were thrown 
at the marines ; and one of the chiefs attempted to stab 
Mr Phillips with his spear, but failed in the attempt, and 
received from him a blow with the butt-end of his musket. 
Captain Cook now flred his second barrel, loaded with 
ball, and killed one of the foremost of the natives. A 
general attack with stones immediately followed, which 
was answered by a discharge of musketry from the marines 
and the people in the boats. The islanders, contrary to the 
expectations of every one, stood the fire with great firm- 
ness; and before the marines had time to reload, they 
broke in upon them with dreadful shouts and yells. What 
followed was a scene of the utmost horror and confusion. 

Four of the marines were cut off amongst the rocks in 
their retreat, and fell a sacrifice to the fury of the enemy ; 
three more were dangerously wounded ; and the lieutenant, 
who had received a stab between the shoulders, having 
fortunately reserved his fire, shot the man who had 
wounded him, just as he was going to repeat his blow. 
Our unfortunate commander, the last time he was seen 
distinctly, was standing at the water's edge, and calling 
out to the boats to cease firing, and to pull in. If it be 
true, as some of those who were present have ima^aed^ 
that the marines and boatmen tad &c^^ m^^JsiOvj^Xscva*^'^^^'^'* 
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and that he was desirous of- preventing any further blood- 
shed, it is not improbable that his humanity, on this 
occasion, proved fatal to him. For it was remarked that 
whilst he faced the natives, none of them had offered him 
any violence ; but that, having turned about to give lus 
orders to the boats, he was stabbed in the back, and fell 
with his face into the water. On seeing him fall the 
islanders set up a great shout, and his body was immedi- 
ately dragged on shore and surrounded by the enemy, 
who, snatching the daggers out of each other's hands, 
showed a savage eagerness to have a share in his destruc- 
tion. Thus fell our great and excellent commander ! After 
a life of so much distinguished and successful enterprise, 
Ids death, as far as regards himself, cannot be reckoned 
premature, since he lived to finish the great work for 
which he seems to have been designed, and was rather 
removed from the enjoyment than cut off from the acquisi- 
tion of glory. How sincerely his loss was felt and lamented 
by those who had so long found their general security in 
his skill and conduct, and every consolation under their 
hardships in his tenderness and humanit}", it is neither 
necessary nor possible for me to describe ; much less shall 
I attempt to paint the horror with which we were struck, 
and the universal dejection and dismay which followed so 
dreadful and unexpected a calamity. 



SKETCH OF THE LIFE, CHARACTER, AND 
SERVICES OF CAPTAIN COOK. 

Captain Cook was bom near Whitby, in Yorkshire, in 
the year 1727, and at an early age was put apprentice to 
a shopkeeper in a neighbouring \Ulag<&. Ilia natural in- 
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clination not having been consulted on this occasion, he 
soon quitted tiie counter from disgust, and bound himself 
for nine years to the master of a vessel in the coal trade. 
At the breaking out of the war in 1755, he entered into the 
King's service on board the Eagle^ at that time commanded 
by Captain Hamer, and afterwards by Sir*Hugh Palliser, 
who soon discovered his merit, and introduced him on the 
quarter-deck. In the year 1758 we find him master of 
the Northuinberlaitd^ the flag-ship of Lord Colville, who 
had then the command of the squadron stationed on the 
coast of America. It was here, as I have often heard him 
say, that, during a hard winter, he first read Euclid, and 
applied himself to the study of mathematics and astronomy, 
without any other assistance than what a few books and 
his own industry aJBTorded him. At the same time that he 
thus found means to cultivate and improve his mind, and 
to supply the deficiencies of an early education, he was en- 
gaged in most of the busy and active scenes of the war in 
America. At the siege of Quebec, Sir Charles Saunders 
committed to his charge the execution of services of the 
first importance in the naval department. He piloted the 
boats to the attack of Montmorency, conducted the em- 
barkation to the Heights of Abraham, examined the pas- 
sage and laid buoys for the security of the large ships in 
proceeding up the river. ^ The courage and address with 
which he acquitted himself in these services gained him 
the warm friendship of Sir Charles Saunders and Lord 
Colville, who continued to patronise him during the rest 
of their lives with the greatest zeal and aflfection. At the 
conclusion of the war, he was appointed, through the re- 
commendation of Lord Colville and Sir Hugh Palliser, to 
survey the Gulf of St Lawrence and tk^ c,cb^'&\» ^\ '^^'^- 
ioundhnd. lu this employment "he coii\?«i\i^\ NS^ "^^ 
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year 1767, when he waS fixed upon by Sir Edward 
Hawke to command an expedition to the South Seas, for 
the purpose of observing the transit of Venus, and prose- 
cuting discoveries in that part of the globe. 

From this period, as his services are too well known to 
require a recital in this sketch, so his reputation steadily 
advanced to a height too great to be effected by my pane- 
gyric. Indeed, he appears to have been most eminently 
and peculiarly qualified for this species of enterprise 
The earliest habits of his life, the course of his services, 
and the habitual bent of his mind, all conspired to fit him 
for it, and gave him a degree of professional knowledge 
which can fall to the lot of but a very few. His body, 
constitutionally, was robust, inured to labour, and capable 
of undergoing the severest hardships. His stomach bore 
without difficulty the coarsest and most ungrateful food 
Indeed, temperance in him was scarcely a virtue, such was 
the indifference with which he submitted to every kind of 
self-denial. The qualities of his mind were of the same 
hardy, vigorous kind with those of his body. His under- 
standing was strong and perspicacious ; his judgment, in 
whatever related to the services he was engaged in, quick 
and sure. His designs were bold and manly, and both in 
the conception and the mode of execution bore evident 
marks of a great original genius. His courage was cool 
and determined, and accompanied with an admirable pre- 
sence of mind in the moment of danger. His manners 
were plain and unaffected. His temper might perhaps 
have been justly blamed as subject to hastiness and pas- 
sion, were it not that its outbursts were habitually con- 
trolled and disanned by a disposition the most benevolent 
hwiuHie. 

Am oiutlineB o£ C^pV»iva .CooV^ ^vcvs^tAt \ 
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but its most distinguishing feature Was that unremitting 
perseverance in the pursuit of his object, which was not 
only superior to the oppositicm of dangers and the pressure 
of hardships, but even exempt from the necessity of ordi- 
nary relaxation. During the long and tedious voyages in 
which he was engaged, his eagerness and activity were 
never in the least abated. No incidental temptation could 
detain him for a moment j even those intervals of recrea- 
tion which sometimes unavoidably occurred, and were 
looked for by us with a longing which persons who have 
experienced the fatigues of service will readily excuse, 
were submitted to by him with a certain impatience, un- 
less in them he could recognise some material furtherance 
towards the more effectual prosecution of his designs. 

It is not necessary to enumerate here the instances in 
which those qualities were displayed during the great and 
important enterprises in which he was engaged. I shall 
content myself with stating the results of those services 
under the two principal heads to which they may be^ re- 
ferred, those of geography and navigation, placing each in 
a separate and distinct point of view. 

Perhaps no science ever received greater additions from 
the labours of a single man, than geography has done from 
those of Captain Cook. In his very first voyage to the 
South Seas he discovered the Society Islands, determined 
the insularity of New Zealand, discovered the Straits 
which separate the two islands, and which are called after 
his name, and made a complete survey of them both. He 
afterwards explored the eastern coast of New Holland, 
hitherto unknown, an extent Qi twenty-seven degrees of 
latitude, or upwards of 2000 miles. 

In his second expedition he resolved the gce%.t, "^tO^^^sl 
of a Btmtiiem continent, having traiNftt^edL^JtL^XV^TKiK^^^^ 
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between the latitudes of 40^ and 70° in such a manner as 
to leave no room to surmise even the possibility of its 
existence, unless near the Pole, and out of the reach of 
navigation. 

During this voyage he discovered New Caledonia^ the 
largest island in the Southern Pacific except New Zea- 
land ; the island of Georgia, and an unknown coast, 
which he named Sandwich Land, the Thule of the southern 
hemisphere ; and having twice visited the tropical seas, 
he settled the situations of the old, and made several new 
discoveries. 

But the last voyage is distinguished above all the rest 
for the extent and importance of its discoveries. Besides 
several smaller islands in the Southern Pacific, he dis- 
covered, to the north of the equinoctial line, the group 
called the Sandwich Islands, which, from their situation 
and productions, bid fairer for becoming an object of con- 
sequence in the system of European navigation than any 
other discovery in the South Seas. He afterwards "ex- 
plored what had hitherto remained unknown of the 
western coast of America, from the latitude of 43° to 70^ 
north, embracing an extent of 3500 miles, ascertained 
the proximity of the two great continents of Asia and 
America, passed the straits between them, and surveyed 
the coast on each side to such a height of northern lati- 
tude as to demonstrate the impracticability of a passage, 
in that hemisphere, from the Atlantic into the Pacific 
Ocean, either by an eastern or a western course. In 
short, if we except the Sea of Amoor, and the Japanese 
Archipelago, which still remained imperfectly known to . 
Europeans, he completed the hydrography of the habitable 
globe. 

As a navigator his services ^vexe ^«t\i«^^ Tka^» \fc'ea^ ^^leu- 
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did, certainly not less important and meritorious. The 
method which he discovered, and so successfully practised, 
of preserving the health of seamen, forms a new era in 
navigation, and will transmit his name to future ages 
amongst those of the friends and benefactors of mankind. 
Those who are conversant with naval history need not be 
told at how dear a rate the advantages, which have been 
sought through the medium of long voyages at sea, have 
always been purchased. That dreadful disorder which is 
peculiar to this service, and whose ravages have marked 
the tracks of discoverers with circumstances almost too 
shocking to relate, must, without exercising an almost 
unwarrantable tyranny over the lives .of our seamen, have 
proved an insuperable obstacle to the prosecution of such 
enterprises. It was reserved for Captain Cook to show 
the world, by repeated trials, that voyages might be pro- 
tracted to the unusual length of three, or even four years, 
in unknown regions, and under every change and rigour of 
climate, not only without affecting the health, but even 
without diminishing the probability of life in the smallest 
degree. 

With respect to his professional abilities, I shall leave ^ 
them to the judgment of those who are best acquainted 
•with the nature of the services in which he was engaged. 
They will readily acknowledge, that to have conducted 
three expeditions of much danger and diflSculty, of so 
unusual a length, and in such a variety of situations, with 
uniform and invariable success, must have required, not 
only a thorough and accurate knowledge of his business, 
but a powerful and comprehensive genius, fruitful in 
resources, and equally ready in the application of what- 
ever the higher and the inferior calls of tlkA ^^scrsss.^ 
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Having given tlie most faithful account I have been 
able to collect, both from my own observation and the 
relations of others, of the death of my ever-honoured 
friend, and also of his character and services, I shall now 
leave his memory to the gratitude and admiration of 
posterity; accepting, with a melancholy satisfaction, the 
honour which the loss of him has procured me, of seeiog 
my name joined with his, and of testifying that affection 
and respect for his memory, which, whilst he lived, it was 
no less my inclination than my constant study to show 
him. 



ARRIVAL OP THE PIONEER VESSEL 
THE " TORY " IN NEW ZEALAND. 

A FINE vessel of 400 tons, the Tory, had been bought 
and prepared for the voyage by the New Zealand Com- 
pany. She was armed with eight guns, and small-anns 
for all the ship's company; filled with the necessary 
stores, provisions, and goods for barter with the New 
Zealanders, and manned with a strong and select crew. 
She sailed from Plymouth on the 12th of May 1839, and 
arrived in sight of the high hills of New Zealand on the 
16th of August, about noon. The land first sighted was 
the western coast of South Island, not far south of Cape 
Farewell, 

In the morning of the 17th we proceeded to the east- 
ward, and as we neared Point Jackson in Cook Strait, the 
breeze died away, and we remained for a time becalmed in 
the entrance of Queen Charlotte Sound. A bright, warm 
■on gave the most charming appearance to the romantic 
diorea of the sound, and we exd«xD[i<^^ 9^^\i^\> \3cv& <&«Ini 
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which seemed likely to detain us another night at sea. 
Two or three of the most impatient got into the cutter, 
and pulled towards Poiijt Jackson, to try to catch some 
fish ; but they had not got far before a light air sprang up, 
and we glided into the sound ; and, as the tide favoured 
us, they had some trouble in overtaking the ship. 

The scenery became more and more majestic as we 
advanced into this noble estuary. Its outer mouth is nine 
miles wide. High wooded mountains rise on both sides ; 
numerous islands and projecting points dot the expanse of 
still water, which penetrates far into the interior, and a 
glimpse of the Southern Alps is obtained in the extreme 
distance. As we entered the sound, we saw four canoes 
under sail coming from the westward ; and before we 
anchored for the night, in the S. E. entrance of Ship Cove, 
another canoe came pulling off to us containing eight 
natives. As they came alongside the ship, the canoe was 
lashed to the chains, and tbe men scrambled on deck with 
great activity. We were at first startled by the quickness 
with which this was done, and by their wild and half- 
naked appearance. Our anticipations had not at all pre- 
pared us for this first meeting ; and Nayti (the New Zealand 
native whom we had brought with us from England) was 
so quiet and silent in his manners, that the contrast of 
their demeanour was striking. They ran about shaEng 
hands with everybody they met, and could all speak more 
or less of broken English. They had brought on board 
some fish and potatoes, which we bought in exchange for 
a little tobacco. We let go our anchor as night closed in, 
and they returned to their village. 

August I8th. — This morning, at daylight, we had 
warped farther into the cove, and we lay aiic.\v.ox^^\x:i.^«^^xv 
fathoms of water, within 300 yatda ol l\v^ ^ox^,^\iKt^^^ 
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fastened a hawser to a tree ; thus occupying, probably, the 
same spot as Captain Cook in liis numerous visits to this 
harbour. There were a good many natives on board 
already ; but as I was eager to touch the land, I got 
into a small canoe with Nayti, who paddled me ashore. 
The hills, which rise to the height of at least 1000 feet, 
on three sides of the cove, are covered from their tops to 
the water's edge with an imdulating carpet of forest. How 
well Cook has described the harmony of the birds at this 
very spot ! Every bough seemed to throng with feathered 
musicians, and the melodious chimes of the bell-bird were 
especially distinct. At the head of the cove is a small 
level space of land, formed by the alluvial deposit of three 
mountain rills which here empty themselves into the bay. 
Landing here, I stood for some time absorbed in contem- 
plating the luxiyriant vegetation of the grass and shrubs, 
and of the wild carrots and turnips which remained as 
relics of our great navigator. A host of historical recollec- 
tions crowded upon my mind as I tried to fix on the exact 
spot where Cook's forge and carpenter's shop had stood ; 
and I was only roused from my reverie by the arrival of 
some more of the party, bent upon the resolution of the 
same inquiry. We collected some shells, pebbles, and 
plants, and returned to breakfast on fresh potatoes, and 
some of the fish which had been caught in abundance 
round the ship in the evening. 

The four canoes which we had described yesterday arrived 
this morning, and came alongside the ship. Having seen 
us stand in, they followed, in hopes of having a deal with 
us; but they had not abandoned any of their savage 
customs, and rubbed noses with Nayti, instead of shaking 
him by the hand. They were also covered with oil and 
red ochre, and seemed much. 'wMet m t\i«vi xa»xixt^T^ ^StvwsL 
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tlie natives of Ship Cove, who had visited us the previous 
day. 

• August l^th, — ^The work of filling our water-casks, and 
refitting the ship, commenced to-day. The storekeeper 
was very busy laying in a stock of potatoes and pigs 
obtained from the natives. A pipe bought a basket of 
potatoes weighing 20 lbs., and a red blanket was worth 
three good-sized pigs. 

In the afternoon we went over in the boat to Motuara, 
the island on which Cook had his observatory and garden. 
The island had a very gay appearance, being covered with 
wild shrubs and flowers, like an ornamental plantation. 
We fell in with plenty of pigeons, parrots, and other birds, 
from which, by the help of our guns, we soon added to the 
supplies for our table, or to the collections of the delighted 
naturalists. 

On the 22d we visited the village of Anaho, on a level 
piece of ground at the head of Cannibal Cove, and we were 
much amused with the sleeping-houses of the natives. 
They are exceedingly low, and covered with earth, on 
which weeds very often grow. They resemble, in shape 
and size, a hot-bed with the glass off.- A small square 
aperture at one end is the only passage for light or air. 

September \st, Sunday. — After prayers on board, we 
landed and visited the whaling-town of Te-awa-iti. Mr 
Kichard Barrett, who was at the head of one of the 
whaling parties, had come ofif to us in his boat the evening 
before, and his extraordinary stoutness was demonstration 
beyond a doubt of the good effects of life in New Zealand. 
He was dressed in a white jacket, blue dungarre trousers, 
and round straw hat, the whole at once revealing and con- 
cealing a figure of the most perfect rotundity ; while hi& 
jovial rudd/ hce, twinkling eyea, auA. ^QQ^^\«ss\.^^iXfc^ 
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smile, could not fail to excite pleasure in all beholders. 
His house was ou a knoll at the far end of the village, and 
overlooked the whole settlement and anchorage. There 
were about twenty houses presented to our view; the 
walls generally constructed of wattled supple-jack, filled 
in with clay ; the roof thatched with reeds ; and a large, un- 
sightly chimney at one end, constructed either of the same 
materials as the walls, or of stones heaped together in a 
kind of rude masonry. Dicky Barrett's own house, how- 
ever, was a very superior edifice, built of sawn timber, 
floored and lined inside, and sheltered in front by an ample 
verandah. A long room was half full of natives and 
whalers. His wife, a fine stately native woman, gave us a 
dignified welcome; arid his pretty haif-caste children 
laughed and commented on our appearance to some of 
their mother's relations in their own language. He had 
three girls of his own, and had adopted the son of an old 
trader and friend of his, who had married a young chicf- 
tainess of great rank, and was on his death-bed regretted 
by the natives as if he had been one of themselves. 

A nice clear stream ran through the middle of the 
settlement. Some few of the whalers were dressed out in 
their clean Sunday clothes ; but a large gang were busy at 
the try-works, boiling out the oil from the blubber of a 
whale lately caught, as this, it appears, is a process which 
will not admit of delay. The try-works are large iron 
boilers, with furnaces beneath. Into these the blubber, 
cut into lumps of about two feet square, is put, and the 
oil is boiled out. The oil is then run into coolers, and 
finally into casks ready for shipping. The men were un- 
shaven and uncombed, and their clothes covered with dirt 
and oil ; but most of them were strong and muscular. An 
AuBtralian aboriginal native waa ou^ oi >Scaa ^^»jk^ ^^^^ 
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and was spoken of as a good hand. The whole ground 
and beach about here was saturated with oil, and the 
stench of the carcasses and scraps of whale flesh lying about 
in the bay was intolerable. 

We were told that the different whaling parties on both 
shores of Cook Strait and Banks' Fe»insula, and still 
farther south, were reckoned to procure 1200 tuns of oil 
annually, and that about five hundred white men were 
employed in the pursuit. 

There were about twenty-five half-caste children at this 
village. They were all strikingly comely, and many of 
them quite fair, with light hair and rosy cheeks, active 
and hardy as the goats with which the settlement also 
swacrmed. The wives of the whalers were remarkable 
for their cleanliness, and the order which they preserved 
in their houses. They were most of them dressed in loose 
gowns of printed calico ; and their hair, generally very fine, 
was always clean and well-combed. 



A JOURNEY TO THE INTERIOR OF NEW 
ZEALAND UP THE WANGANUI RIVER. 

I NOW proposed to make a jourliey to Taupo, to see my 
old Mends there. A chief, named £-Para, agreed to ac- 
company me, as well as some of the E-Kuru's relatives. 
After preparing all the arms, goods for barter, pro- 
visions, and other requisites, I started up the river Wan- 
ganui in a light canoe, accompanied by E-Para in a large 
one of his own, on the 9th of November 1840. The 
navigation of this river, beyond the distance of twenty 
miles from the sea, is much obstructed by numerous MIsl 
and rapids. The passage up tlieae lai^AAa «xaS^.^\ "as?j ^- 
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miratioD^ as soon as I had overcome the nenronsness 
which they occasioned ; and I watched with wonder the 
perfect time which the natives kept with their paddles, as 
I had also observed they did in their songs and dances. 
On reaching the foot of a rapid the crew -abandon the 
paddles, stand up in the canoe, and handle long poles 
made of manuka^ or other hard wood, and charred at the 
lower end. With these they now push against the bed of 
the river in perfect unison, the poles plunging and lifting, 
while the canoe foams ahead as if propelled by clockwork. 
The helmsman also steers with a pole, balancing himself 
in the high-peaked stem, and guiding the canoe by poling 
under or away from it. The silence is only interrupted 
by the grating of the poles against the «ides of the canoe 
and the foaming of the waters, or by an occasional brief 
word of direction from the man in the bow. The canoes 
follow each other in single file, with scarcely two feet be- 
tween the stem of one and the bow of the next ; and though 
a collision would in most cases render the capsizing of both 
inevitable, such is the skill of the natives, that an accident 
rarely befalls them. 

We were bound to E-Kuru's country-settlement at 
Tata, in the first instance, about one hundred miles up the 
river ; and after passing through much delightful scenery, 
which, as we advanced, became gradually more wild and 
less inhabited, we reached a large stockaded village called 
Pipiriki, about eighty miles up the river. Two fortified 
hills constitute the defences in case of war ; but the inhabi- 
tants generally reside on the cultivated flat between theuL 
From Pipiriki to Tata, a distance of twenty miles, the 
scenery assumes a new and magnificent character, the river 
flowing between cliffs from 100 feet to 200 feet in height, 
tdaged wiQi mosses and graceiuiUiiia do^uto NiJcift^^^fts'^ 
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edge, while the wood on the top hangs far over the preci- 
pice from both sides. In this part, the only path to the 
settlements consists of a rude but strong ladder, formed of 
trees and supple-jack, reaching from the water to the top. 
Coming suddenly round a sharp bend in the river, you 
are in a rapid reach about half a mile long, beyond which 
the river again turns to the right. The cliffs increase in 
height as you advance into the reach, so that the forest 
trees upon the coverts seem like feathers, the song of the 
birds among them is only faintly heard, and the streams 
which rush over the steep a^e frittered into the thinnest 
spray long before they reach the water. Facing you, the 
cliff is surmounted by a steep hill to the additional height 
of some 500 or 600 feet, which seems to tower proudly 
over the trench in which the river flows ; and on its top 
(the natives told me afterwards) are cultivations, springs 
of water, and woods of large timber, and ample room to 
support many hundred people when compelled to take 
refuge there. Though the river has a considerable descent 
here, and the polers have to work hard throughout the 
distance in ascending, the gradual increase in the height 
of the cliffs combines with the way in which the strata 
strike the water-line to produce a remarkable optical illu- 
sion. It seems as though you were rapidly descending; 
and I have more than once noticed in returning towards 
the sea, at the rate of ten miles an hour, that you appear 
to be going up hill at this particular spot. If you add to 
this that out of a dark cavern in the cliff, near the water's 
edge, a large stream comes roaring and echoing and foam- 
ing into the river; that the darkness increases as you 
advance, owing to the height of the cliffs, and the com- 
parative narrowness of the cleft which confines the rlv^'^ \ 
and that some old legend or 8upfttal\\A.oxvTJi^!zL^'?ii^^^^'5^^^ 
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speak at this point in whispers, and compose their features 
to seriousness, — ^the sublimity of the whole may be in some 
degree imagined. Such was the overpowering impression of 
awe produced on me by this burst on my senses of Nature's 
majesty when I first went through the pass, that my 
smothered emotion found vent in a deep involuntary sigh, 
and a rushing of tears to my eyes, when we had passed on 
to the comparatively tame and reposing scenery which im- 
mediately succeeds. 

Just before we arrived at Tata, we gave notice of our | 
approach by a rattling salute. The reports reverberated I 
far along the steep waUs of the river's channel, and rolled 
up the wooded hills above, mingled with the sharper tones 
of the answering salute from the settlement. At length 
we reached the foot of one of the sky-scraping ladders j 
which I have elsewhere described, leading to the top of the 
cliff, here about 200 feet high, while the river is not more 
than 40 feet broad. The natives clambered carelessly up, 
with heavy chests, and guns, and paddles, and my great 
dog in their arms; while I ascended cautiously, step by 
step, with uncertain footing, and hands aching with the 
efforts which I made to clench hard the vibrating rounds 
of the ladder. At last I reached the top in safety. Here 
E-Kuru, with aU his family and adherents, were drawn 
up to receive me. He has a nice, quiet, happy-looking 
settlement, on the flat, about 300 yards in breadth, which 
intervenes between the edge of the cliff and the hills. 

After enjoying the view we descended to the river's 
bank, and crossed in a canoe to Tieke, a large settlement 
two miles higher up the river. Here there is a beautiful 
monument, in honour of a dead chieftainess. It consists, 
as usual, of a large canoe stuck upright, and is 30 feet 
^S^/ ornamented with caTving^ lepie^e^u^^ \?dx^^ ^^gaccea 
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standing one over the other. The workmanship is most 
elaborate, scarcely a square inch of the wood being left 
uncarved ; and the whole is painted with red ochre and 
fringed with albatross feathers. The two men who did 
the carving told me it took them six weeks to complete it. 
The bones of the native princess, to whose memory the 
monument was sacred, were pointed out to me perched on 
A tree. It is a common custom with the natives to expose 
bodies in this way, covered with old mats, on platforms in 
high trees, or elevated on long poles, till the flesh has 
rotted off the bones, which are then collected and placed in 
their final resting-place, which is generally an enclosed 
Jiouse above ground. 

It was not till the 19th that the party was ready to pro- 
ceed. The loads were packed and distributed among the 
natives. I had with me a large quantity of goods, both 
for the purchase of mats and for presents to my friends, 
so that one carrier had a large kitf ul of blankets, another 
& bundle of half-a-dozen pieces of printed calico, and 
there was, in another load, a hundredweight of tobacco. 
A tin box containing tea, sugar, and bottles of pepper, salt, 
and mustard ; another containing journal-books, sketch- 
books, pencils, and other necessary nicknacks ; pipes among 
the blankets, spare boots, or baked legs of pork fastened 
to the tops of ba^ets full of shirts ; bags of shot, tinder- 
boxes, cartouch boxes, canisters of powder, hand lamps, 
a bottle of oil, tomahawks, leathern valises, with spare 
clothes, pea-jackets, and a light tent, — figured among the 
baggage. One man looked like Atlas, as he went along 
with a huge damper on the top of his pack. This is 
a loaf baked in the ashes, which has the advantage of never 
getting much harder than on the day it is baked^ Thft 
tent packed into very small space. l\i 'w^a tm^^ '^ ^Qs^* 
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bleached calico, and was to be stretched over two uprights 
four feet high, and a ridge-pole six feet long, to the 
breadth of four or five feet. The necessary poles and the 
pegs for the bottom were cut at the encampment each 
night, or carried from the wood in passing, when we had 
to encamp in the open country. When rolled up, the tent 
was not so bulky as a greatcoat, and yet, when well 
stretched, it afforded ample shelter from a night's heavy 
rain to two people. 

On the 19th, then, we got into the canoes, to the number 
of about thirty-five men, women, and children. We pulled 
down four miles to the place where a tributary, called 
Manganui, flows into the Wanganul This we ascended 
about two miles, the natives jumping out and tracking the 
canoes up the rapids, several of which had a fall of six feet. 
The Manganui also runs between cliffs, nearly 200 
feet in height, and is inhabited as far up as we went that 
night. But it would be tedious to relate each day's jour- 
ney separately. It took us several days before we reached 
the open plains of the interior, which gradually extended 
on either side ; and as the weather cleared up, and the 
clouds lifted, we saw before us the majestic forms of Mount 
Euapehu and the volcanic Tongariro within a few miles to 
the eastward. We then crossed the Wakapapa, a large 
tributary of the Wanganui, which takes its rise from a 
small lake situated to the westward of the lowest part of the 
ridge which unites those lofty mountains. The lake is at 
the bottom of a circular basin of rocks, five or six miles in 
diameter, which is stated by a legend of the natives to have 
once been the site of Mount Egmont or Taranaki. 

On quarrelling, they say, with his friend Tongariro, 
about the affections of a small volcanic mountain in the 
neighbourhood (which is described aa a Ud^ \!aft\mUii!i of 
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most fascinating appearance), old Taranaki tore up his 
rocky foundations from this basin, and left behind the 
ragged and splintered edges to it, which are now pointed out 
as proofs of the fact. He then clove a path through moun- 
tain and wood to the sea-coast, and the Wanganui sprang 
up in his ancient site, and followed his steps to the sea. 
Such is the native legend. 



A NEW ZEALAND WHALING PARTY. 

These whaling parties were usually enrolled in Sydney, 
whence they were carried in a brig or schooner to their 
station in New Zealand, with new boats, tackle, provisions, 
spirits, goods to barter for firewood and fresh meat^ cloth- 
ing, tobacco, and such other necessaries as would be required 
during the season. 

The whaleboat is a long, clinker-built boat, sharp at both 
ends, and higher out of water at the head and the stern 
than at midships. They are from 20 to 30 feet long, 
and vary in breadth according to the make ; at the stern, 
a plankjng, even with the gunwales, reaches five or six feet 
forward, and is perforated perpendicularly by the loggerhead^ 
a cylindrical piece of wood about six inches in diameter, used 
for checking the whale-line by a turn or two taken round 
it. On this, too, it is customary to cut a notch for every 
whale captured by the boat. The boat is steered by means 
of a long and ponderous oar, called the steer-oar, which 
leans on a piece of wood fixed to the stem-post^ and is 
confined in its place by a strap reaching from the top of the 
stem-post to the end of the support. The oar, however, 
moves freely in this loop, and is generally co^ei^d. "^^S^ 
leather for eighteen inches of its leng^t, Vjo y^q\.^q;\»'"^^^^'«^ 
tear and wear. Close to the handle la ^ \,xwvs^^t«»^ Xt^'^-^ 
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peg, which is held with the right hand, and serves to 
turn the oar. The headsman stands up to steer in the stem- 
sheets, and usually displays great skill in the manage- 
ment of the steer oar, which is often 27 feet in length in 
large boats. In a rough sea an inexperienced person would 
not fail to be thrown overboard by it ; but an experienced 
whaler manages it with ease and grace. The oars work 
between thole-pins, which always have a small thole-mat 
and spare pin attached, and are also protected by leather. 
On the opposite side of the boat to the tholes^ below the level 
of the thwarts, a piece of wood with a small niche is strongly 
fixed to the side of the boat. This is for peaking the oars, 
or placing the handles in, without taking the oars out of the 
tholes, so that their blades remain out of reach of the 
water, either when sailing or running fast to a whale. A 
boat in the act of peaking her oars in order to stop, is said 
to heave-up. The mast and large lug-sail are stowed while 
rowing under the after- thwart, with the other end project- 
ing on the starboard hand of the helmsman, who can thus 
stow or unstow it himself. A whifF, or light flagstaff, with 
fancy colours attached, is stowed with the mast and sail 
The mast is shipped in the bow or second thwart, and the 
halyards made fast to the midship-thwart. These boats are 
very fast under sail, and would bear a great press of canvas. 
In the bow of the boat, a j)lanking, similar to that in the 
stern, projects some three or four feet, and has at the end a 
notch large enough to admit a man's leg. This is to 
steady the harpooner while striking the whale. One of 
the forward thole-pins is called the crutch, from having 
branches on it to support the harpoons ready for use. The 
h^ipoon is an iron weapon, shaped like the top of a fleur- 
de-lis^ and barbed so as not to draw out. It is fastened to 
an asben handle, five feet long, wvA V\& \>cfav\. \a ^iqn^^^Vpj 
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a small wooden case. The line is made fast to them, and 
communicates with two tuba in the middle of the boat,^n 
which 200 fathoms of whale-line lie neatly coiled up. Spare 
harpoons and lances, with oval steel-pointed heads, all 
covered at the points, are ranged under the thwarts, with 
sundry other articles, including biscuits and grog. 

At length, when all is ready, perhaps early in the month 
of May, a whale is signalled from the look-out on a hilL 
Three or four boats are quickly launched, and leave the 
ways at a racing pace. The boats of rival stations are seen 
gathering towards the same point, and the occasional spout 
of the whale, looking like a small column of smoke on the 
horizon, indicates the direction to be taken. A great deal 
of stratagem and generalship is now shown by the different 
headsmen in their manoeuvres to be first alongside. The 
whale may probably go for two or three miles in one direc- 
tion, and then, after the various speed of the different boats 
has drawn them into a long file, toiling one after the other, 
will suddenly reverse its position by appearing close to the 
last boat. 

The chase becomes animating. Each headsman urges 
his rowers to exertion by encouraging descriptions of the 
animal's appearance. " There she breaches ! " (leaps out 
of the water) he shouts ; " and there goes the calf ! Give 
way, my lads ; sharp and strong *s the word ! There she 
spouts again ! Give way in the lull ! Make her spin 
through it ! George a'nt two boat's-lengths ahead of us. 
Hurrah ! Now she feels it, — pull while the squall lasts I 
Pull ! Go along, my boys ! " All this time he is helping 
the after-oarsman, by propelling his oar with the left 
hand, while he steers with the right. This is technically 
called hacking up. Each oar bends in a curve \ M^^ ia-ssssL 
flies from her bowB as a tide-ripple ia "g^ca^^^ \ ^^^ \i^*^ 
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boats gain perceptibly on the whale. *' And there goes 
flukes!" continues the head^nan, as the huge animal 
makes a bound half out of the- water, and shows its broad 
tail as it plunges again head-foremost into the sea. '^ Send 
us alongside, my lads. Now give way ! Hurrah, my 
bounies ! Hearty and strong 1 Hurrah ! I '11 wager a 
pint — (there goes the calf again !) — I *11 wager a pint she 
tries out eight tun if she makes a gallon. Hurrah, hurrah, 
hurrah, then 1 Three or four strokes more, and she '11 come 
up under our nose." The boat-steerer peaks his oar, places 
one leg in the round notch in the front of the boat, and 
poises the harpoon, with line attached, above his head. 

A momentary pause is occasioned by the disappearance of 
the whale, which at last rises close to the rival boat. Their 
boat-steerer, a young hand lately promoted, misses the whale 
with his harpoon. Our former friend then manoeuvres his 
boat steadily to the place where the whaJe will probably 
appear next. ** Pull two ; back three ! " shouts he, follow- 
ing a sudden turn in the whale's wake ; and, as she rises 
a few yards in front of the boat, he cries in rapid succes- 
sion, " Look out ! All clear ! Give it her ! " — and the • 
harpoon flies true and straight into the black mass. This 
is called making fast, " Peak your oars," says the heads- 
man ; the line whistles over the bow ; a turn is takdh 
round the loggerhead to check the rapidity with which tihe 
line runs out, and the boat flies positively through liie 
water, forming ridges of foam high above her sides. The 
men sit still, with folded arms, by their peaked oars, the 
boat-steerer with a small hatchet in his hand, to cut the \ 
line should any entanglement occur, and the after-oarsman 
occasionally pours water on the loggerhead, which smokes 
faiiously. 
Now is shown tte skiW oi Vk^'k^^^B^OL-wiVsv ^\««wft%SiBA 
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boat at tills tremendous speed, and in watching every 
movement of the frightened whale. Now he gives direc- 
tions to " haul ki," when the line slackens ; now says, 
" Veer away again," as the fish takes a new start. The 
whale rapidly takes the line, and the 200 fathoms in the 
boat are nearly exhausted by its sudden determination to 
try the depth of the water, technically called sounding ; 
but another boat of the same party comes up, in answer to 
a W^ij^ hoisted by the first boat, and fixes a new harpoon 
in the whale as she rises to take breath. She soon becomes 
exhausted with her efforts, runs less rapidly, and rises more 
frequently to the surface, and the headsman at last per- 
ceives the lucky moment. 

" Come aft ! " he cries ; and he and the boat-steerer 
change places. The boat ceases her progress as the whale 
stops to rest. " Down oars ! — give way I " are the orders, 
given in sharp, clear tones ; and the crew, at least the old 
hands, know that he is nerved for his work by the decision 
apparent in his voice, and the way in which he balances 
the sharp, bright, oval-pointed lance. 

The whale seems to sleep on the surface; but she is 
slowly preparing for a move as the boat comes up. He 
follows her every movement. " A steady pull ! — lay on ! 
Pull two ! — back three ! — lay on ! — head off, all ! — lay me 
alongside I '' — and as the whale slowly rolls one fin out of 
water, the lance flies a good foot into the spot below where 
the life is said to be. The quick obedience to his instant 
order of " Starn, all ! — ^lay off 1 " saves the boat from anni- 
hilation, as the whale swings round its huge tail out of the 
water, and brings it down with a tremendous report. She 
then breaches or leaps, and plunges in every direction. 
The headsman continues to direct his crew and boat-steerer^ 
while he poises a new lance, and \L^ei^% yQk&\» ws^ <^\. "^^ 
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Tortex formed by her eyolntions. The assistant boat and 
a third one have come np, and, being all of one party, 
watch outside the splashing for the best chance. One goes 
in, and having fixed a lance, receives a blow which smashes 
the boat and the legs of two of the men ; the third boat 
picks up the men. Our first man at last gets steered into 
the vortex, gives a well-aimed lance in the life, and retreats 
from the foam, which receives a roseate hue. The monster 
leaps out of the sea, flourishing her tail and fins, and 
strikes the water with a noise as loud as cannon. She 
wriggles, and plunges, and twists more furiously than ever, 
and splashes blood over the boat's crew, who still restrain 
their excitement, and remain collected in all that they 
do. She is now in her flurry ; she is said to " spout thick 
blood," and is a sure prize. The boat, by great good 
management, escapes all accident; and the headsman 
chuckles as he cuts a notch on the loggerhead, and gives 
the crew a tot all round. 

It is difficult to learn how soon this rough class of 
pioneers first established themselves on the shores of New 
Zealand. As early as 1793, the whaling-ships of different 
nations began to touch upon its coast. But the founda- 
tion of the whaling settlements on shore seems to have been 
laid about 1827, when the same men who had for years 
previously pursued the arduous life of a sealer along the 
coasts of the South Island and Foveaux Strait, were en- 
couraged to engage in the pursuit of the whale, and to 
form establishments for that purpose in the neighbourhood 
of Queen Charlotte Sound, Kapiti, and Cloudy Bay. 
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LAND-PURCHASE FROM THE NEW 
ZEALANDERS AT WANGANUI. 

Colonel Wakefield, agent of the New Zealand Com- 
pany, chartered ik schooner from a whaler named Macgregor, 
and placed on board a large quantity of goods which had 
been approved of by the native chief, E-Kuru, and which he 
considered to be sufficient for the purchase of the Wanganui 
district. He then requested me to proceed to Wanganui 
in this schooner, to obtain the signatures of the other 
chiefs to the deed, which E-Kuru and some others had 
already signed. 

On the 14th of May 1840, we entered the river Wan- 
ganui, passing through heavy breakers on the bar at its 
mouth, caused by a westerly gale which had lasted for 
two days. Whilst in the most dangerous part of the en- 
trance, E-Kuru, who was perched on the top of the fore- 
mast to pilot us in, could not restrain his exultation at 
bringing a vessel into his river. He let go his hold, 
balanced himself on the cross-trees, on his feet only, while 
the vessel lifted and drove on the high rollers, and shouted 
out an impromptu song of triumph in celebration of the 
event, flourishing at the same time his hands and arms 
with the usual quivering motion. We saw but few natives 
at the villages near the sea ; and E-Kuru started off up 
the river in order to gather them to the sale, telling me 
that he should be several days away. 

About a week after E-Kuru's departure, large bodies of 
natives began to arrive in canoes from up the river. As 
they rounded the low point above, and came in ai^t ^1 
the ship, they would often fire gvma "by '^vj ^i ^8»ic^v 
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tion. On the ninth day some men arrived in a canoe, and 
announced the near approach of E-Kuru and his company. 
Soon after this announcement, twenty or thirty crowded 
canoes glided in silence round the point, and, as they came 
full in sight, discharged their firearms in one grand volley. 
They continued to advance in this formal manner until 
near the vessel, when E-Kuru*s canoe capae alongside, and 
the others pulled off to the north bank, where they soon 
formed a temporary encampment on the fern-covered level. 
There were now about seven hundred natives assembled 
in the immediate neighbourhood ; and E-Kuru told me 
that all were present who could possibly be collected, and 
signified that we might proceed to business at once. 

After several discussions at the different. villages and on 
board the schooner, at which I explained, through an in- 
terpreter, the whole force and meaning of the transaction 
which was about to be made, I invited E-Kuru to assemble 
them all at one place ; and on a bright sunny day soon 
afterwards, I landed from the schooner, and found a truly 
imposing audience assembled. 

In a small courtyard of the village all the superior chiefs, 
to the number of twenty or thirty, were sitting on the 
ground, dressed in their best mats and feathers, with all 
their greenstone clubs and ornaments set off to the best 
advantage. The roofs of the adjoining huts, the fences, 
the fish-racks, were bending under the weight of crowds 
of the inferior natives, all eager to obtain a peep at the 
conference. The rest of the assembled hundreds who were 
not so fortunate, were contented to sit or stand so as to 
hear the expected speeches. Among the assembly were 
some of the wildest natives which I had yet seen. Most 
of them were stout and muscular, more than half of them 
nearly naked, and plentifully bedavxb^d \?\\i!i x^d ^aint and 
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charcoal All, as their custom was, carried some weapon, 
as though prompted by instinct, and ill view of the possible 
contingency of danger. 

Perfect silence reigned throughout the multitude while 
speeches were made, and every word must have been heard 
by every member of the assembly. I began by asking 
the chiefs if they had finally made up their minds to com- 
plete the sale. Five or six of them immediately answered 
that they had had many moons (months) to do that in, 
and that all they wanted was a sight of the papers, that 
they might sign them, and the goods, that they might carry 
them away. Several chiefs then rose in succession, and 
fully described the country sold, tracing all the rivers up 
to Mount Tongariro, and adding after each place as they 
name it, " The place is thine." 

Though I had not shown the natives the goods' intended 
as payment, I had repeatedly read to them the list ; and on 
this occasion the chiefs, when asked whether they were 
satisfied with the quantity, shortly answered, "E-Kuru 
has seen them ; it is good." It was then agreed that the 
chiefs should come on board the schooner and sign the 
deed, and that several large canoes should also be brought 
alongside, under the direction of E-Kuru, to receive the 
goods, and land them at the spot where the conference had 
taken place. 

Twenty-seven head chiefs signed the deed on the deck 
of the schooner, after it had been read and interpreted, 
with full explanations, to them and to a large audience 
which surrounded us, either floating about in numerous 
canoes, or clustered upon the bank. The goods were then 
handed into the canoes by men appointed by E-Kuru. 
No attempt at pilfering took place, and all tlv^ ^Joceaj^ 
were earned qaietly and in order to t\ve ^\vo\^, ^^\v^ ^^^- 
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tators proceeded gradually to the scene of distribution; 
and when I landed, some time after the last canoe had 
gone away, with all the white men, except one to keep the 
vessel, the distribution was going on. 

On an extensive level at the back of the little village, a 
piece of land, a hundred yards long and twenty broad, had 
been cleared of the fern. About twenty-four heaps of 
goods were ranged along this space, while E-Knm and 
his elder brother, a chief of no great note, were adding 
gradually to each heap, and explaining the proceedings in 
a loud voice. We took our seats on the roof of a hut, 
from whence we could survey the whole proceeding. The 
different tribes were gathered in groups at short distances 
from the row of heaps, each under its respective leader, 
and watched the process with the most eager interest 
Now and then a little knot might be seen encroaching on 
the space, and creeping, without rising, nearer to some 
tempting heap. Then a chief of another tribe would rise, 
and although scarcely able to restrain his own followers, 
or perhaps himself, from imitating their example, would 
rebuke them for their dishonest intentions. Then E-Kuni 
would flourish his bright tomahawk high in the air,, and 
fly along each side of the line of goods, anger and menace 
in every gesture, and determination in his features ; and 
the boldest retired to his former station. But while he 
was busy unpacking a bale, or making his calculations as 
to the fairest way of disn^ributing the contents, the almost 
invisible encroachments and the loud rebukes, became more 
frequent and daring ; the offenders became less willing to 
hear reason, and the others more prone to share in the 
offence. At length, neither E-Kuru's eloquent appeals to 
the dignity of the chiefs, nor his terrific threats against the 
multitude, could produce the\T m\«iAfc^ ^^^^^\ little 
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children were first sent to pilfer, a pipe, say, or a looking- 
glass, and though they were seen, no one would touch 
them ; then the parents, watching, rebuking, envying, and 
seeking to overreach each other, were closing in on all 
sides. A crisis was evidently at hand. 

E-Kuru threw down what he had in his hand, and 
walked slowly and moodily to a seat by my side. This 
proceeding seemed to create a pause for a few minutes, as 
though the covetous crowds were uncertain of his inten- 
tions. "Go on board ship," said he to me, "with all 
your white men. I cannot get them to do it qxdetly ; we 
shall have to come to a fight. You might get hurt if you 
remained ; and, moreover, I am ashamed that you should 
see us fight madly for these things, especially after en- 
gaging to do my best to count them out quietly; but 
such is their custom, and they will have a scramble. Go!'' 
I immediately acceded to his request. We had hardly 
got on board ship before we saw and heard a truly wild 
scene. We were about a quarter of a mile from the spot, 
and on the opposite side of the river. 

Seven l^undred naked savages were twisted and entangled 
in one mass, like a swarm of bees, over the line of goods ; 
and their cries of encouragement, anger, disappointment, 
vengeance, pain, or triumph, were blended in one ferocious 
growL With a telescope we could distinguish brandished 
weapons, clenched fists, torn blankets, uplifted boxes, and 
occasionally a man's body, as he leaped or was borne against 
his will over the heads of the throng ; and the faint breath 
of the sea-breeze, as it died away with the setting sun, 
brought an occasional shrill yell, or the scream of a 
woman, in louder tones than the general buzz. I much 
feared that some loss of life would ensue. Two or three 
canoes now put off from the shoxe •, aiv^ ^iJckfc o-wcvet^^-'^a^^ 
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had succeeded in securing a share of the goods, increased 
our fears by their contradictory rumours, as they paddled 
hastily up the river. 

After the riot had subsided, E-Kuru himself came on 
board. He was very excited and angry, but made great 
efforts to conceal the fact. He jsaid that the natives, many 
of them, were maddened by the struggle, though no lives 
had been lost, and that until they should calm down we 
might be in some danger. 

In the morning things were much more quiet. Many of 
the wildest natives had departed with what they had been 
able to secure, and E-Kuru distributed some more of the 
things. Last of all, he opened the only case containing 
fire-arms. The avidity of the surrounding chiefs could 
how no longer be restrained; and in the course of a 
scramble which ensued among the aristocracy, E-Kuru 
was thrown down and hurt a good deal against the nails 
of the case, and his European clothes, which he constantly 
delighted to wear, were nearly torn off his back. He 
came on board in high dudgeon, and at first threatened to 
leave his people and his place, and return with me to 
Port Nicholson. I talked with him mildly, and at some 
length ; and he ended by confessing that a wiser course 
would be for him to remain and prepare them gradually,^ 
by his own example as well as by precept, for more gentle 
conduct when the white settlers should arrive. 

Having bidden farewell to E-Kuru and the other 
natives, promising to return soon and trade with them, and 
begging them to build houses about this part of the river, 
for which the white people would be glad to pay them, 
we weighed anchor and got safely out of the harbour, and 
on the 2d of June got back to Port Nicholson. 
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ASCENT OF THE VOLCANIC MOUNTAIN 
TONGARIRO BY MR BIDWILL. 

A.D. 1839. 

One great peak of Tongariro slopes up from the lake ; 
but while I was there I could never see the top of it, in 
consequence of the quantity of vapour always rolling up 
the side of the mountain, from a great many hot springs 
which are visible on its sides. From one of these a con- 
siderable stream of water runs into the lake, but is cold 
by the time it reaches it The side appeared quite barren^ 
with the exception of a small belt of wood about two- 
thirds up the visible part of the mountain. 

Several of my natives being unwell, I left them behind 
till my return, and started, March 2, 1839, for Tongariro, 
with only two of the lads I brought from Tauranga, and 
some of the people from Rotuaire. The road led over a 
tolerably level country, covered with grass of many different 
kinds ; the most common was large, and of a wiry texture, 
which I should not think good for cattle. As we skirted 
the base of the mountain, in orderto get at the best place for 
the ascent, we found the ground in general marshy, and 
crossed a great many small streams, and nearly dry water- 
courses filled with large stones. We were on Tongariro 
all day, but the peak was still invisible, in consequence of 
the mist which continued to cover the upper regions. I 
several times accused the natives of leading me astray, as 
I could not make out the direction in which we were 
going, relatively to the peak, as I had observed it from 
Taupo. About four o'clock we arrived at the junction of 
two conBiderahle water-courses, wlieie tk^ ^\\^'ak^^^"«^ 
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must stop; and as I could not see the least vestige of 
wood anywhere else, I agreed. After we had been there 
about half an hour, the clouds rolled away out of the 
upper end of the valley where we were, and I saw that 
the cone was close to us, and then found that this, if any, 
was the proper place to ascend by, which the natives still 
maintained it was impossible to do. The natives said that 
no one had ever approached nearer than where we now 
were, and that formerly, when they passed this point of the 
road, they used to cover their heads with their mats, 
because it was tapu to look at the mountain, or at least at 
the peak. The night was exceedingly cold, but I did not 
feel it so much as I did on the Waikato. 

When I arose in the morning, I was astonished to see 
the mountains around covered with snow, all except the 
cone, which was visible from its base to its apex, and 
appeared quite close. The natives said the mountain had 
been making a poise in the night, which, at the time, I 
thought was only fancy : there seemed to be a little steam 
rising from the top, but the quantity was not sufficient to 
obscure the view. I set off immediately after breakfast 
with only two natives, as all the others were afraid to go 
any nearer to the much-dreaded place ; nor could I persuade 
the two who did set off with me to go within a mile of the 
base of the cone. They, however, made a fire of such 
small bushes as they could collect, and waited for me till 
I got back. As there was no road, I went as straight 
towards the peak as I found possible, going over hills and 
through valleys, without swerving to the right or left. As 
I was toiling over a very steep hill, I heard a noise which 
caused me to look up, and I saw that the mountain was in 
a state of eruption : a thick column of black smoke rose 
ap for some distance, and tlieiv apiesA avy\,\JB:^^\ssKM^- 
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room. As I was directly to windward, I could see nothing 
more, and could not tell whether anything dropped from 
tbe cloud as it passed away. The noise, which was very 
loud, and not unlike that of the safety-valve of a steam- 
engine, lasted about half an hour, and then, after two or 
three sudden interruptions, ceased. The smoke continued 
to ascend for some time afterwards, but was less dense. I 
could see no fire, nor do I believe that there was any, or 
that the eruption was anything more than hot water and 
steam, although, from the great density of the latter, it 
looked like very black smoke. I toiled on to the top of a 
hill, and was then much disappointed to find that the other 
side of it, instead of being like what I had ascended, was 
a precipice or. very deep ravine, with a large stream of 
water at the bottom. With some difficulty I managed to 
get down ; and on liscending the other side, I found myself 
in a stream of lava, perfectly undecomposed, but still old 
enough to have a few plants growing among the fissures. 
As I progressed towards the cone, which now seemed quite 
close, I arrived at another stream of lava, so fresh that 
there was not the slightest appearance of even a lichen on 
it, and it looked as if it had been ejected but yesterday. It 
was black, and very hard and compact, just like all the lava 
I have seen in this country ; but the two streams were 
very insignificant, not longer at the utmost than three- 
quarters of a mile each. I had no idea of the meaning of a 
" sea of rocks" until I crossed them ; the edges of the stony 
billows were so sharp, that it was very difficult to pass among 
them without cutting one's clothes into shreds. I at last 
arrived at the cone; it was, I suppose, of the ordinary 
steepness of such heaps of volcanic cinders, but much 
higher. I estimate it at 1500 feet from the hollow from 
which it appears to have sprung. 1\, \ooV^^^^\^ ^n^s5^ 
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amphitheatre had been hollowed out of the sairoonding 
moantains to place it in. The sides of all the mountains 
around were quite perpendicular, and presented a most 
magnificent scene. 

The cone is entirely composed of loose cinders, and I 
was heartily tired of the exertion before I reached the top. 
Had it not been for the idea of standing where no man 
ever stood before, I should certainly have given up the 
undertaking. A few patches of a most beautiful snow- 
white veronica, which I at first took for snow, were grow- 
ing among the stones; but they ceased before I had 
ascended a third part of the way. A small grass reached 
a little higher, but both were so scarce that I do not think 
I saw a dozen plants of each in the whole ascent. After 
I had ascended about two-thirds of the way, I got into 
what appeared a water-course, the solid rock of which, al- 
though presenting hardly any projecting points, was much 
easier to climb than the loose dust and ashes which I had 
hitherto scrambled over. It was lucky for me that another 
eruption did not take place while I was in it, or I should 
have been infallibly boiled to death, as I afterwards found 
that it led to the lowest part of the crater, and that, from 
indubitable proofs, a stream of hot mud and water had been 
running there during the time I saw the smoke issuing 
from the top. The crater was the most terrific abyss I had 
ever looked into, or so much as imagined. The rocks over- 
hung it on all sides, and it was not possible to see above ten 
yards into it, from the quantity of steam which it was con^ 
tinually discharging. From the distance I measured along 
its edge, 1 imagine it is at least a quarter of a mile in 
diameter, and it is very deep. The stones which I threw 
in, and which I could hear strike the bottom, did not do 
80 in leas than seven or eigbt aeconda \ Wl l\v^ gj^ater 
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part of them I could not hear strike against it at all. It 
was impossible to get on the inside of the crater, as all the 
sides I saw were, if not quite precipitous, actually over- 
hanging, so as to make it very disagreeable to look, over 
them. The rocks on the top were covered with a whitish 
deposit from the steam, and there was plenty of sulphur 
in all directions, but the specimens were not handsome, 
being mixed with earth. 

I did not stay at the top so long as I would have 
wished, because I heard a strange noise coming out of the 
crater, which I thought betokened another eruption. I 
saw from the top several lakes and rivers, and the country 
appeared about half covered with wood, which I should 
not have thought was the case if I had not gone to this 
place. The mountains in my immediate neighbourhood 
were all covered with snow. I could not distinguish the 
sea in any direction. The natives said that from a moun- 
tain near, which they pointed out, I could see Taranaki, 
and the island of Kapiti in Cook Strait ; and as this was 
much higher, I ought to hav6 seen both places from this 
spot, but the south and east were entirely invisible, from 
the cloudy state of the sky. I had not above five minutes 
to see any part of the country, as I was enveloped in clouds 
almost as soon as I got up lo the top. As I did not wish 
to see an eruption near enough to be either boiled or 
steamed to death, I made the best of my way down. It un- 
fortunately happened that the highest part of the crater's 
edge was to leeward, otherwise I might have stayed there 
a little longer. I had not got quite down to the sandy 
plain which I have mentioned, when I heard the noise of 
another eruption ; but I am not certain that it came from 
the crater which I had just visited. I thought at the time 
it came from another branch ol Tow^mxo \»q "C^^ tw'^-^^- 
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ward, on the top of which I had seen a circular lake of 
water when on the peak. I was half frozen before I 
reached the ravine, and thoroughly drenched by the mist ; 
so that I was very glad when I found the place where I 
had left the natives and the fire. I 'got back to the tent 
about seven in the evening. 



EXPLORATION OF THE ERITONGA OR HUTT 
VALLEY BY DR DIEFFENBACH. 

A.D. 184:0. 

I STABTED from Port Nicholson on the SOth of July 
1840. All my companions were Europeans, as I could 
not obtain the services of any natives. This, however, 
was of no consequence, as they knew as little of the 
valley as I did, never having penetrated far into it, from 
fear of the Nga-te-Kahuhunu tribe, the former proprie- 
tors of the place, and their greatest enemies. The river 
Eritonga forms at its outlet a broad basin in the sandy 
downs of the coast, and is joined, not far from its mouth, 
by three tributaries, the Okatu, Emotu, and Waiwetu. 
During fiood-tide it is easily entered by large boats, which 
can go up for about six miles, after which the shallowness 
of the water, and the danger arising from the snags which 
are imbedded in its bottom, prevent their farther progress. 
I followed the lines which the surveyors had undertaken 
to cut along the right bank of the river, and which 
soon approach the hills that bound the valley to the west- 
ward. Our road lay over flat, alluvial land, covered to 
a breadth of about four miles from the sea-shore with a 
TWfeat bat thick growth of un&etwoo^. kKi<^TL^\l^^ttQl88 
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was one which, on being pierced, yielded about half a wine- 
glassful of a well-flavoured milk. I am unable to say 
whether this tree, of which I saw only two specimens in 
Fort Nicholson, and those of a small size, belong to the 
same family as the cow-tree of Guiana, of which Humboldt 
has given so graphic a description. 

Higher up the valley the alluvial land is covered with 
trees, of which the rimu and kahikatea pines are especially 
remarkable for their size. The former is one of the most 
beautiful trees imaginable, particularly when young, as at 
that time its branches bend gracefully downwards, like 
those of the weeping-willow. This is the pme from 
the branches of which Captain Cook made spruce-Beer. 
Another tree common in this part of the valley, is the 
pukatea ; it is easily known by its trunk, which rapidly 
diminishes in diameter from the ground upwards. The 
leaves are thick; serrated, and of a glossy green, and it be- 
longs to the laurel tribe. Its wood is white, and resembles 
that of the beech-tree. The rata also is common ; it is 
the king of the New Zealand trees, and has the hardest 
and most durable wood. In the evenings we always looked 
for this tree, in order to get some of its peeling and friable 
bark, the lower layers of which are found in a dry state, 
and were used by us for tinder. 

About seven miles from the beach, the hills which 
enclose the Hutt Eiver approach near each other, the 
river keeping close under the western range, which slopes 
with a steep declivity to its bed. The sides of the hills 
are here strewed over with sharp-edged fragments of clay- 
slate, intermixed with vegetable earth, which npurishes a 
vigorous vegetation; but no species predominates suffi- 
ciently to give a distinct character to the forest. U^ i*^ 
thisphica tb& river has an average de^VJo. qI ixotji \^«^ ^» 
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three feet. In rainy weather it often swells suddenly, 
from the narrowness of the valley through which it flows, 
and from the large supply rapidly brought down the hills 
by a number of lateral tributaries. The banks near its 
outlet are quickly overflowed ; and these sudden inunda- 
tions, after a few hours' rain^ have several times taken the 
settlers lower down by surprise. In the gorge, which, as 
I have stated, forms the apex of the alluvial triangle of 
the Eritonga, the hills were almost perpendicular ; and iu 
order to avoid a tedious and fatiguing road we got into a 
small punt, which had been brought up thus far for the 
use of the surveyors. We landed again about half a nule 
higher up. This part of the river was truly picturesque. 
The right bank was steep and abrupt, nevertheless it was 
covered with trees overhanging the river. That beautiful 
bird, the large-crested cormorant, is found here in great 
numbers, nesting among the higher branches of the trees. 
It feeds upon eels, and a small kind of fish, with which 
the Eritonga abounds. They are social birds, and many 
of their nests are seen together on a tree, which is always 
sure to be one most difficult of access. The unbroken still- 
ness of a New Zealand forest is remarkable : the cormorants 
themselves have something solemn in their aspect, and are 
called by the New Zealanders kauwau, or the preachers. 
Sometimes, indeed, the mako-mako pours forth at long 
intervals its melodious notes ; or perhaps a hawk is seen 
watching the movements of a smaller bird ; as the neat 
fantail flycatcher is busy in the lower branches. 

We encamped for the night on a sand-bank, where we 

found plenty of dry driftwood. The following day we 

crossed and recrossed the river six times. Its depth vras 

very unequal, and often came up to our middle. It is very 

rapid m its course, and althoxxgb. m m^u-^ ^\wi^\!LQ^ tsoote 
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than thirty yards in breadth, its broad bed, strewed over 
■with large boulders of basaltic rock, proves that this child 
of the mountains does not always confine itself within such 
narrow limits. The' forest here is very open, and in some 
parts consists almost entirely of ta^ai trees, and in others 
of the totara. The totara pine is a very stately tree ; its 
stem is generally five or six feet in diameter, and is with- 
out branches for about sixty feet above the ground. The 
branches spring from the stem at an acute angle, and form 
several crowns at some distance from each other. The 
bark is thin, of a reddish colour, and generally peals off in 
longitudinal stripes. Its leaves are lanceolate and short ; 
they are of a dark green colour on the upper surface, and 
of a sea-green on the lower. It grows in this valley chiefly 
in rich alluvial land, which is exposed at times to inunda- 
tions ; but it is not found on the lowest banks. In other 
parts of the island, however, I have seen the totara also 
growing on hills, and it was this pine that I found occupy- 
ing the highest elevation on Mount Egmont, although 
there it had diminished much in size. To the southward 
of Mercury Bay, on the eastern coast, and of Kawhia on 
the western, the totara is the only tree used by the natives 
for constructing their canoes. 

About thirty miles up the river, on a plateau on the 
western hills, I saw for the first time traces of natives 
having visited this district before us. At this spot the 
trees were half burnt and decaying. High fern had sprung 
up, as is always the case when a spot has been cleared for 
the purpose of cultivation. On the opposite bank of the 
river a circular stripe was pealed off from the bark of 
totara trees, a general custom with the natives when they 
mark and taptt a tree for future use. 

We had several days of heavy miij \i\ivOcL 0«Xv%^^^^^*^ 

IS. 
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halt; and upon the weather's clearing up a little, we 
climbed to the top of a tree, and thence obtained a view 
of the snow-covered hills of the Tararua ; — that which ap- 
peared the highest, and for which I resolved to steer, bore 
north-east. We walked for nearly four miles on the fiat, 
which is about a mile in breadth, but were stopped by a 
sudden curve of the river to the westward. On its right 
shore the hills were again precipitous to the height of 
several hundred feet, and the force of the current in its 
winding course had undermined them, occasioning fre- 
quent slips. I considered that we were now about fifty 
miles from the sea. In the bed of the river we had the 
satisfaction of seeing the Tararua range very near na. A 
creek here joined the river from the eastward ; it appeared 
to come straight from the mountains, and I therefore 
determined to follow it. For this purpose we had to cross 
the Eritonga, which we could not have managed, had not 
a newly-uprooted mai tree, which had fallen across it, 
formed a natural bridge. After scrambling for two hours 
through dense underwood and on a soft alluvial soil, we 
reached the creek, which we crossed, and on the banks of 
which we encamped. 

On our route this day 3ye had seen traces of natives, — a 
footpath running from the eastward, although marked only 
by the half -broken branches of shrubs (a common mode 
among the natives of pointing out a path through the 
bush), had been trodden about a year ago, if the appear- 
ance of the broken twigs did not deceive me. We had 
also sure indications that wild pigs were common in the 
forest. 

* We had nqw arrived at the foot of some low hills, which 
formed the fore-hills of the Tararua range, and were covered 

with tern, manuka, and the Wtut TOTi^ixia oi ^ IcswaV We 
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ascended a ridge which was very open and covered with 
high and straight trees. Thus far the weather had favoured 
us, but it now again became bad, and thick clouds reposed 
upon the heights. We managed, however, to reach the 
summit before evening. The cold now became very 
sensible, the thermometer stood at 37° Fahrenheit, and in 
the ravines and on the branches of trees there was plenty 
of snow. I could by no means determine where I actually 
was, as we were unable to distinguish objects many yards 
from us; and, besides, the whole range was so covered 
with high trees as to have prevented us from having any 
view, had the weather been clear. It froze in the night, 
and when I awoke in the morning, the thermometer stood 
at the freezing-point. 

The next day we followed the range to the northward, 
in which direction I had seen a pyramidical elevation 
towering higher than the rest. Large trees, which had been 
blown down, obstructed our path, a proof of the heavy 
gales which sometimes rage here. As we ascended, we 
found the snow in greater quantity. The weather was a 
little clearer, and on reaching the highest smnmit I climbed 
up a tree, and saw something of the surrounding country. 
The ridge on which we were, ran to the southward ; its 
limits were enveloped in clouds. In the direction of west- 
by-south, I distinguished Kapiti, or Entry Island, about 
seventy miles distant. Several ranges of hills separated 
us from the sea. The hills sweep round, and terminate, 
as it appeared to me, in a wooded promontory at Otaki, 
twenty miles to the northward of Kapiti. To the eastward 
I saw another range of hills running nearly parallel to that 
on whidi we were, and separated from it by a deep and 
narrow chasm. In looking into the valley of the Eritonga, 
I saw that the whole was covered "VJi^k^OQ&L \ ^\Js:5'^^ac^^ 
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stripe of its waters was visible. Port Nicholson was hid 
from our view by the eastern hills. The land in the upper 
part of the valley was composed of low hills, and I distin- 
guished a swamp about three miles in circumference. The 
character of the whole was in the highest degree moun- 
tainous, and some time must pass before all the valleys, 
gorges, and ravines can be explored, or rendered accessible. 
Of the practicability of joining the valley of the Hutt by 
means of a road with Hawke's Bay, and the valley of the 
Manawatu, I have no doubt ; but it can only be done when 
the colony is in a much more advanced state, and when 
labour is more abundant and cheaper. 

Our stock of provisions was so much exhausted, that we 
could not safely pursue our route in the hope of finding a 
way out of this wilderness; I therefore determined to 
return by the road by which we had come. This we 
accomplished with some variations, and arrived at Port 
Nicholson on the 14th of August, after an absence of 
sixteen days. 

From the hills surrounding Port Nicholson, I added to 
my collection a very curious bird, which before was only 
imperfectly known. This is the bird whose white-tipped 
tail feathers are so highly prized by the natives, and are 
used as ornaments for the head in all parts of the island. 
It is called by the natives huia. This bird is of the size 
of a magpie; its plumage is of a dark glossy black, in- 
clining to a green metallic lustre. The ends of its tail 
feathers are tipped with white for about three-quarters of 
an inch ; the bill is white, rather darker at its base, where 
it has two wattles of a rich orange colour. The male bird 
has a short, straight, and strong beak, but that of the 
female is much longer, and forms a segment of a cirde. 
Acoompaxded by a native bdoxi^^w^V^Vk^XTCc^ ^1 tlift 
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former inhabitants of Port Nicholson, the^ga-te-kakuhunu, 
and now a slave to the tribe in present occupation (and 
who, I was told, was the only person who understood the 
art of decoying hulas), I set out for the hills, and after £( long 
day's walk, had the pleasure of seeing that the continued 
loud and shrill whistling of my guide, huia, huia, huia, in 
imitation of the note of the birds, had attracted four, 
which alighted on the lower branches of the trees near 
him. They came silently and with a brisk flight. I fired 
and killed two or three of them ; but generally they come 
so near that the natives kill them with sticks^ in order not 
to injure the precious tail feathers. \ 

§ 



ASCENT OF MOUNT EGMONT OR TAEANAKI 

BY DR DIEFFENBACH. 

A.D. 1840. 

On the 22d of November 1840, we obtained the long- 
wished-for view of Mount Egmont, and also of Mount 
Ruapehu, both of which were to a great extent covered 
with snow. But they were soon again hid from our view ; 
and it was only on the 27th of November,. after having 
experienced much hard weather and several severe gales, 
that we anchored to the northward of the Sugarloaf Islands, 
about two miles from the shore. Soon after we had cast 
anchor, a waterspout rose not far from us. The weather 
had begun to clear up, and I scrutinised the sides and 
lofty summit of Mount Egmont, which, once thrown up 
by the mysterious fires of the deep, was now apparently 
in a state of repose, to discover wketbi^i \^\«t^ nr^^ ^swj ^'^^ 
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sibility of ascending it, an undertaking t^hich had never 
yet been achieved. 

We landed to the northward of Faretutu^ or Sugarloaf 
Point, a dome-like cone of trachitic porphyry, which rises 
to about 300 feet, and stands quite by itself. We turned 
our whale-boat over, and made preparations for passing 
the first night under it. As soon as we had landed, the 
Tory weighed anchor, and with a favourably breeze was 
soon out of sight. The Sugarloaf Islands are five in 
number. South of Sugarloaf Point to Gape Egmont and 
Waimate, the country, as I ascertained from many subse- 
. quent excursions, slopes very slowly from Mount Egmont 
to the sea-coast. In fact, the country is so level round 
the base of Mount Egmont, that the latter seems almost 
to rise immediately from the plain. 

The natives could not understand what induced me to 
ascend Mount Egmont ; they tried much to dissuade me 
from the attempt by saying that the mountain was tapu^ 
that there were ngarara (crocodiles) on it, which would 
undoubtedly eat me ; the mysterious bird moa was also 
said to exist there. But I answered that I was not afindd of 
these creatures of their lively imagination, and that if, 
through their refusing to provide me a guide, I was the 
first to reach the summit, I would make the mountain tapu 
for myself, according to their own law. An old Tohunga, 
or priest, was therefore persuaded to show me the way, as 
far as he knew it, and with him and an American man of 
colour, I started on the 3d of December. Tangutn, as 
the worthy priest was called, was particularly qualified for 
the ofiice of guide on this expedition. In the wara between 
the Nga-te-awa and Waikato, the latter had carried away 
his two wives into slavery ; while he himself escaped to 
the monnUiin, where they were \m^\^ \iO ^\vi Viim, There 
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he lived by himself, as all his kindred were gone, and 
cultivated small patches in the impenetrable forest, which 
supplied him with food. The Waikato often chased him, 
but he was always fortunate enough to escape. The old 
man was renowned for his skill in the arts, and for the 
mystic lore of a priest of his nation, and had lately become 
a zealous missionary ; and although he almost invariably 
kept his puha-puka (hymn and prayer books) upside down, 
when he pretended to sing his psalms or read the -service, 
yet what he sung and said pretty nearly corresponded 
with the text, as he knew the books by heart. A mat of his 
own manufacture, as he had no female to work it for him, 
was his only dress ; a hatchet, his only weapon. We did not 
take much provision with us, as we had no means of carry- 
ing it, and I trusted to the stores of Tangutu in the bush. 
Our road led us along the beach to the northward. 
About two miles from the coast we came into a low 
shrubby forest, where the soil consisted mostly of a very 
dark vegetable mould. Tangutu had here cleared a place 
in the middle of the bush, where he had formed a clean 
and well-weeded garden, planted with potatoes, taro, 
onions, water-melons, and pumpkins. Not far from this 
point we crossed a rapid but not very deep stream, with a 
broad and pebbly bed, all the pebbles, consisting of a hard 
blue trap rock. The forest consisted generally of tawai; 
here and there might be seen a majestic rimu pine, 
or a rcUa bearing crimson flowers. There were many 
arborescent ferns, and in the deepest shade grew the nikau 
palm. Sometimes we came to an open spot several square 
miles in extent, probably cleared at one time by natives, 
but now grown over with the highest New Zealand flax I 
ever saw. The leaves in many instances were twelve, and 
the flower-stalks twenty feet long. 
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The country began now to rise a little, but the elevation 
was so slight as to be scarcely perceptible. Everywhere 
vegetation appeared most vigorous, and the primeval forest 
was often almost impenetrable on account of thick creepers 
and thorns, which tore our faces and hands severely. We 
scarcely ever obtained a view of the sun, and the shade of 
the trees produced a delightful coolness, although the ther- 
mometer in open places rose to 90°, and at six in the 
evening on a hill it stood at 80°. We did not see many 
birds, and I need scarcely say that tire most perfect silence 
reigned throughout the forest. Although we walked on a 
track, it was only visible to the eyes of Tangutu ; and it 
was not until after much practice that I could distinguish, 
in the turning or the pressure of a leaf, indications that 
the path had ever been trod by mortal feet. My guide, 
although a priest and a person of consequence among his 
own people, went patiently forward, carrying a heavy load 
for me, without a murmur. We soon came to another of 
his potato fields, where he had a house ; he here entered 
the forest, and quickly returned with some fern-root and 
some dried shark, which he had concealed, and which greatly 
increased our scanty stock of provisions. In consequence 
of the insecurity of person and property, it is very usual 
with the Taranaki natives to have plantations of this sort 
iu the forest, which are often known to the proprietor 
alone, and to which he can fall back in times of 
need. Frequently Tangutu would, on a sudden, make me 
stop on the way, and, entering the forest, would return 
with either a dried fish, or some oil contained in a dilated 
joint of kelp, with which he would grease his dark and 
glossy hair ; and sometimes he brought a handful of leeks, 
which were always welcome. 

At sunset we arrived \s\ tt^ eWied s^vmm^ qI «. hill, 
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where we found several houses for provisions, which are 
always built on posts to guard against the rats, and also 
two other houses. A thick forest surrounded this place 
on all sides. The plantations of potatoes, all belonging to 
Tangutu, and planted with his own hands, were in tolerably 
good order. There was no want of provisions ; and pigeons, 
potatoes, leeks, taro, cabbage, turnips, were all at our 
command. Before it was quite dark flights of owls 
passed over our encampment, shrieking in a dismal man- 
ner, and alighted for a moment on one of the dead trees at 
the skirt of the forest, to watch with a stupid curiosity 
what was going on below ; but they soon became quiet, 
with the rest of the inhabitants of the forest. 

Before sunrise on the 4th of December, the thermometer 
stood at 44°. We took an east-south-east direction, and 
after descending the hill, we had to pass a large creek flow- 
ing to the eastward. Our road lay over gently undulating 
hills, which were covered with a dense forest. The cab- 
bage-palms were the highest I ever saw. We passed 
several other streams, and at noon halted at another plan- 
tation belonging to our guide. He rested here during the 
day, to arrange our provisions for the continuance of the 
journey. This field was situated at the side of a river, 
which rolled over a pebbly and rocky bed, and was cano- - 
pied by the trees on its banks. From the high tawai trees 
a graceful moss hung down in long festoons. The tem- 
perature here at noon was 91° in the sun, and 72° in the 
shade, and I found the heat very oppressive. 

I could not prevail upon Tangutu to start the next 
morning, as this was his last plantation. The sky was 
overcast, and he said that the weather would be bad for 
several days. Pouring rain lasted this and the following 
day. ' On the afternoon of the fttv, ttx^ ^^i^JCvi^^ V^xsn"^ 
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somewhat cleared up, we started, but had not proceeded far 
before the rain again compelled ns to halt. It must be 
observed that travelling through the bush in New Zea- 
land is rather a scrambling affair ; and with a load is veiy 
fatiguing, and cannot be kept up for a long time. Fifteen 
miles I considered a very good day's work, even in the open 
parts of the country. We took up our quarters under the 
shelter of a rata tree. 

On the eighth we several times crossed the Mangorake. 
Its banks are steep, and from one of them Tangutu dug 
out a titi, or mutton-bird. These birds come in the month 
of September from the sea to the mountains inland, especi- 
ally to the fore-hills of Mount Egmont. Here the female, 
which is at that time very fat (though it afterwards be- 
comes thin, and even emaciated), lays one egg, which is 
remarkably large for the size of the bird. Instead of build- 
ing a nest, she deposits and covers over her egg in a deep 
channel under the roots of trees, or at the sides of a cliff, 
and never leaves the place until the egg is hatched. The 
natives believe that, during this period, the female takes 
no food. At one place Tangutu conducted us into the bed 
of the river, whence we had the satisfaction, for the first 
time since we had entered the forest, of seeing Mount 
Egmont, which rose to the south-west, covered with snow, 
but its summit hid in 'the clouds. The dense forest on 
both sides of the river formed, as it were, a framework to 
the picture. My guide suddenly stopped at the bank 
near this point, and clearing away with his hatchet a few 
of the young tawai trees, chanted some hymns, and begged 
of me to read a chapter from Paul's Epistle to the Eomans. 
On my asking the reason of this sudden procedure, he 
told me that many years ago, when going with a party to 
/dtcb kokowai (red-ochre) from t\i^ ioo\. oi \iiA m.ountain| 
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they had been surprised at this spot by a party of the 
Waikati tribe, and that in the struggle which ensued his 
mother had been killed. He had never, he said, visited 
that spot since, without paying a tribute to her memory. 

Our provisions now grew very scanty ; and when on 
the following day the sky was again overcast, and the rain 
poured down in torrents, I almost gave up the hope of 
ever reaching the summit of Mount Egmont, especially as 
Tangutu now frequently lost all trace of the right direction. 
The rain continued during the 10th and 11th, and all our 
provisions were gone. We could procure no dry wood to 
make a fire ; we had no tent with us, and got but little 
shelter from the trees. During these nights the forest as- 
sumed a beautiful appearance ; the fallen trees, and almost 
the whole surface of the ground, sparkled in a thousand 
places with the phosphorescence of the decayed matter : 
we seemed to have entered the illuminated domain of fairy- 
land. When the weather cleared up we determined to 
return, abandoning for the present the attempt to reach 
the summit of the mountain. Taking a different track 
from that by which we had come, we again stood on the 
sea-shore on the evening of the 15th of December. 



I started again, however, on the 19th, determined at all 
hazards to accomplish the ascent of the mountain. I per- 
suaded E-Kake, one of the chiefs, to accompany me, who 
took a slave with him, and sent on before a female slave 
to one of his plantations which lay in our route, with an 
order to prepare maize-cakes for us to carry as provisions. 
This time I was more fortunate. Although we took a dif- 
ferent route, in order to obtain provisions at the settlements 
of E'Kake, in tour days we Teac\ied owx \^\»\i^\xs%='^v»s5i% 
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at the foot of the mountain. We had to walk for some dis- 
tance along the rocky bed, and through the icy water of 
the Waiwakaio ; but notwithstanding the force of its rapid 
current, which often threatened to throw us down^ we 
heeded not the difficulty, as we had the gratification of 
seeing the summit of the mountain directly before us. We 
climbed at last up a ridge rising on the left bank of the 
river, and running in a north-east direction from Mount 
Egmont. This ridge is very narrow, and forms towards 
the river a sharp escarpment ; nor was it without some 
difficulty that we reached its crest. Higher up is a 
frightful precipice, close to the edge of which we had to 
walk. Lying down, we looked over into the deep • gorge^ 
which appeared to have been split asunder by volcanic 
agency, and to have been hollowed out more and more by 
the action of the river. This ridge was still covered with 
wood ; but as we ascended, the trees gradually became less 
lofty, andsoon gave way to stunted shrubs. I found 
one plant of a new pine two feet high, and very much 
resembling one of the species of Europe. Scarcely any 
birds were to be seen at this height, which was about 5500 
feet above the sea; the cry, however, of the parrots re-echoed 
from the woody gorges ; and a little bird, which is peculiar 
to these heights, and called by the natives piwautwiu^ 
busied itself in our neighbourhood. 

Not far from this point the ridge forms a platform, from 
which rises the pyramidical summit. We reached the 
platform by descending into a deep gorge, which an arm 
of the Waiwakaio River has scooped out of the blue lava. 
We walked with ease in the rocky channel thus formed, 
and soon came to the source of this arm, which took its 
rise from under a frozen mass of snow, which filled up the 
rmnef And remained unmelt^, ^l\iow^ \\> \^9& xl^e^^ the 
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middle of summer : this, however, was owing to -the fact 
that the influence of the sun was obstructed by high walls 
rising on both sides. We now began to ascend the cone, 
which consisted of cinders, or slags of scoriaceous lava, of 
various colours — white, red, and brown — and' had been 
reduced almost to a gravel, so as to offer no resistance to 
our feet. We soon reached the limit of perpetual snow, 
about 7200 feet above the sea-level. Vegetation had long 
ceased, not from the great elevation, but from the entire 
absence of even a patch of soil where plants might take 
root. My native attendants would not go any farther, not 
only on account of their superstitious fears, but because, 
from the intensity of the cold, their uncovered feet had 
already suffered severely. No native had ever before been 
so high. I started, therefore, for the . summit, accom- 
panied by Mr Hebberly alone. The slope of the snow was 
very steep, and we had to cut steps in it, as it was frozen 
on the surface. Higher up we found some support in large 
pieces of rugged scoriae, which, however, increased the 
danger of the ascent, as they obstructed our path, which 
lay along a narrow ridge, while on both sides yawned an 
abyss filled with snow. However, we at length reached the 
summit, and found that it consisted of a field of snow about 
a square mile in extent. Some protruding blocks of scoriae 
of a reddish-brown^ colour, and here and there slightly 
vitrified on the surface, indicated the existence formerly 
of an active volcano. A most extensive view opened before 
us, and our eye followed tjie line of coast towards Kawhia 
and Waikato. The country over which we looked was but 
slightly elevated ; here and there broken, or with irregular 
ramifications of low hills, towards the snowy group of 
Buapehu in the interior. I had just time to look towards 
Cook Strait, and distinguish tlie \s\aiiOc TLk^SJCv^ ^^r^^kg. ^ 
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dense fog enveloped us, and prevented all further view. 
After staying for some time on the summit, in the vain 
hope that the clouds which enveloped us would disperse, 
we retraced our steps, and accomplished the descent with 
comparative ease. The natives expressed their joy at 
seeing us again, as they had already given us up for lost. 
They had remained at the spot from which they obtain the 
best sort of kokowai or red-ochre, and immediately on our 
arrival they set to work to make baskets of rush and flax 
leaves, for the purpose of carrying a quantity of it with 
them. The natives use this ochre for many purposes. 
When mixed with shark's oil, it forms a durable paint for 
their houses, canoes, and burying-places ; it is also univer- 
sally in request to rub into their faces and bodies, especially 
tc bedaub themselves with when going to battle, in order 
to strike terror and fear into the heart of their enemy ; 
01 to increase the beauty of their appearance when joining 
in the ceremonies or festivities of their tribes. 

We arrived at the beach on the 28th of December, with- 
out accident, and with some reason to be better satisfied 
with our success than on our former return. 



PREPARATIONS FOR A JOURNEY 

Into thb Interior op the North Island of New 
Zealand by Dr Hochstetter. a.d. 1859. 

In European countries, where railroads and steamboats 
are at our disposal, such a journey as this might be accom- 
plished in a few days ; but compared with the rapidity and 
the luxurious ease with which such a journey is performed 
in Europe, travelling in New Ze8&»xkdLS&^c:r« ^xAWV^douB, 
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and a lengthened expedition into the interior cannot be 
undertaken without some preparations. Eoads passable 
for vehicles are all in the vicinity of towns, and extend to 
only a distance of a few miles. The horse, which to the 
traveller upon the extensive open plains of the interior of 
Australia is totally indispensable, is by no means of the 
same service in New Zealand. In many districts it would 
not only want the necessary food, but the difficulties arising 
from the nature of the ground are also such that a horse 
mast soon prove to the traveller a burden rather than a 
help. He has to pass almost daily over mountain-torrents 
and steep river banks, or through swamps and morasses. 
The slender paths of the natives lead over hills and moun- 
tains in steep ascent and descent, rarely in the valley, 
nearly always along the ridge of mountain-heights. When 
they cross the bush, the clearing is just broad enough for 
one man to wind himself through. An eye used to 
European paths will scarcely recognise these Maori-trails, 
and man and beast would be in continual danger upon 
them ; the horse, in danger of sinking into the deep holes 
between the roots of trees, and of breaking its legs ; the 
rider, of being caught among the branches, or strangled 
among the loops of the supple-jack. Hence there is no 
choice but to travel on foot ; and it requires full, unim- 
paired bodily strength, and sound health, to pass uninjured 
amid the inevitable hardships of a pedestrian journey 
through the New Zealand bush, over fern-clad hills, over 
steep and broken headlands, across the swampy plains 
and cold mountain streams of the country. Whatever the 
traveller needs for his personal wants he must carry with 
him ; his outfit, therefore, must be limited^to the most neces- 
sary articles. Now and then a solitary European squatter 
msiy he met with ; and more ireqvxeiilY^ ^\SX^ ^ \ssn5s»sscw 
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station ; and whenever lie does so, the traveller will be 
sure to meet with a cordial welcome and hospitable treat- 
ment, and transiently he will enjoy even the comforts of 
civilised life ; but as a general rule he must resign them 
all, and learn to find pleasure in living in the open air, 
with the skies for a canopy^ and the earth for his table and 
bed. Following the example of the Maories, he must go 
back to first principles, and be content with the simple 
wants of the children of nature; and it is to this truly 
primitive simplicity that a journey in New Zealand owes 
its indescribable charms. 

The fields and woods of our antipodes are but meagre 
hunting-grounds, and yield at best only small birds and 
wood-pigeons. Along rivers and lakes various kinds of 
wild-ducks are found, however, and nearly all the rivers 
abound in eels and crawfish. A sufficient supply of pro- 
visions is therefore always one of the first and most 
important subjects of consideration, when preparing for a 
lengthy journey. Upon the North Island, where there 
are natives living in small villages and settlements all 
through the interior, this is a matter of little trouble. It 
needs only to carry the necessary supplies from station to 
station. Pigs can be had everywhere ; and upon our three 
months' trip we killed no less than thirty or forty, and 
were always enjoying good health while feasting on fat, 
juicy, roast pig. Salt, sugar, and tea we carried with us, 
in a tin chest made for the purpose ; and tea, pork, and 
potatoes were our chief articles of food. 

For camping out we were equipped in the best manner, 

with tents and woollen blankets. For tents we found 

cotton-stu£& to be the most suitable, being denser and less 

heavy than linen. We carried three tents with us, and a 

foaiib large one was intended tot \\i^ Taa»\i«^"^^\xa ^^<Qn\r 
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panied us ; it was, however, but rarely used, the natives 
generally preferring to sleep under the open sky, gathered 
around a large fire, which they kept up during the whole 
night. The woollen blanket, representing my bedding, I 
had sewed up in triple folds, at the feet and sides, into a 
kind of sack ; so that on one side the blanket was double, 
on the other single — an excellent invention of experienced 
" bushnien," By getting into this sack, one is not only 
sheltered from troublesome mosquitoes and other insects, 
but has, moreover, according to weather, the convenient 
choice of turning either the double or the single side 
upward. 

Natives are decidedly the best travelling companions. I 
engaged, for the whole time of the expedition, twelve 
stout young Maories, who were bound by contract to re- 
main with us through the whole of the tour. Each 
carried his own bundle ; and likewise in camp each one 
had, once for all, his proper work assigned to him. One 
assisted in putting up tents, another fetched fire-wood, or 
carried water, &c. j and with pleasure do I bear testimony 
to these Maories, that they always proved themselves 
willing, and of untiring energy, preserving under all 
circumstances their excellent good-humour, and that their 
faithful services contributed in a great measure to the 
final success of the expedition. 



JOURNEY UP THE WAIKATO. 

On the 7th of March we were ready for travel. We 
set out from Auckland upon the Great South Eoad. This 
road — now the great highway to the interior of the country 
-^was at that time finished only as fex «c«» "Dtxxx^ A^'^'^- 
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three miles from Auckland. We started for the Maori 
settlement of Mangatawhiri, on the Waikato river, twelve 
miles from Drury, from which we were to proceed in canoes 
up the river. The greater part of the male population 
were absent from this village on a trip up the Waikato ; 
but the women and maidens received us, having, in honour 
of our presence, dressed themselves to the best of their 
ability, and donned their choicest attire. They have a 
strange fancy, these women. Sucking pigs are in great 
favour among them ; they nurse and fondle them with as 
much tenderness as European ladies do their lap-dogs. 

On the 9th of March we started up the Mangatawhiri 
Creek. The canoe was an entirely new one, wrought out 
of the trunk of a Kahikatea pine, sixty-one feet long, four 
wide, three deep, and large enough to hold our whole 
party, together with the entire bulk of the baggage. First 
it was cleansed ; then the bottom was covered with fresh 
ferns, and the baggage distributed with all due caution, as 
equally as possible, fore and aft, to the right and left, for 
the purpose of securing the necessary balance to the rather 
unstable craft. At last everything was in readiness, and 
we Fakehas were directed to take our place in the iniddle. 
But the creek was at first far too narrow and too shallow, 
and the load too heavy, to render the propelling of the canoe 
by means of the paddles at all possible. We had first to 
be pulled through the mud : and the scene was a highly 
amusing one, thanks to the good humour exhibited by the 
Maories, even when they sank into it sometimes waist- 
deep. But amid singing and laughing, with the wildest 
joking, the canoe was pushed ahead, and after two hours, 
we were afloat. The narrow creek soon turns into a river 
100 feet wide, which, about four miles below, empties 
itaeli into the Waikato. Soon V\i^ l&»«tv^ '^l^ their 
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paddles more vigorously ; swift as an arrow the tsanoe darts 
over the waters, and with loud shouts of joyful welcome, 
we greet the Waikato. 

The impression made by the sight of this majestic stream 
is truly grand. It is only with the Danube or the Bhine 
that I can compare the mighty river which I had just 
entered. It was some little time before our Maories 
could be induced to proceed ; the sight of the Waikato 
awakened too many recollections within their minds j they 
had a thousand different things to relate to each other. 
Every canoe that hove in sight upon the river we either 
hailed, or it was hailed by us. One canoe came close up 
to us ; it was full of natives, dogs, and pigs ; and dogs, 
pigs, and natives all seemed struck with amazement and 
awe at seeing Pakehas upon the Waikato. After a trip 
of two hours, we landed on the left river bank, near a 
small settlement called Tutu. Our repast consisted of 
potatoes, bread, and tea. I met here two elderly tattooed 
men, so absorbed in a game, that they did not look up until 
I accosted them. The game which the two old fellows 
were playing was no other than our game of draughts 
translated into Maori style. The "men" of the one party 
were represented by small potatoes cut in two, and those 
of the other by peach-kernels. 

Kangiriri is the chief point in the Lower Waikato basin. 
Here we halted, but we found the pah quite deserted; 
and at two o'clock in the afternoon we started again. At 
sunset we put in at the west side of the river-island 
Taipuri, the largest island in the Waikato. The inhabi- 
tants kindly brought us melons and apples as a token of 
welcome, helped us to pitch our tents and kindle a fire j 
and before night had set in, we lay snug and comfortable 
in ovir camp. 
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The next day our departure was delayed by pouring 
rains, and it was not until eleven o'clock that we could 
proceed on our course. We were drawing nearer and nearer 
to the range which closes the Lower Waikato basin towards 
the south. Grey fogs and rain-clouds were hanging over 
the mountains, and some dark blots in the gloomy picture 
were all that indicated the narrow mountain pass, by which 
the river breaks through the mountains. When, after a 
bend of the river, two of the first advance-heights have 
been passed, then the valley opens, and the wood-clad top of 
the Taupiri, from which the range has received its name, 
becomes visible. We lauded just where the plain strikes 
the mountains. The forced passage of the Waikato 
through the Taupiri range presents a scenery remarkably 
picturesque and grand. The mountains rise from the 
Lower Waikato basin to a height of 1000 feet above the 
level of the sea. Rugged ridges, steep declivities, and 
deeply-cut ravines, characterise the landscape on both sides. 
After a short passage through the mountains, we reached 
the mission-station, where we were hospitably entertained 
for several days. 



' APPROACH TO LAKE TAUPO. 

Hoping to have a view of the mountains Tongariro and 
Ruapehu, which we had approached by this time to within 
a distance of twenty-five miles, I ascended the Ngariha on 
the 10th of April. Although this mountain rises only 900 
feet above the bottom of the valley, and is entirely free 
from wood, the ascent was nevertheless exceedingly diffi- 
culty as we had to break our way through ferns the size of 
a man. Bathed in perspiration, ^^ «X. \^x^%>i>cv ^.\ra^^ ^t 
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the top ; but we found ourselves amply rewarded for our 
toils by the view now presented to our eyes. Even the 
natives who had accompanied us, and who had never before 
scaled this hill, were greatly surprised. The eyes of all 
were turned in one direction. There lay the volcano Ton- 
gariro before us, all clear from foot to top. The still active 
cone, called by the natives Ngauruhoe, with its regular 
conical form, rises majestically from the midst of a circular 
range shutting it in all around, similar to Vesuvius. The 
funnel-shaped crater at the sunmiit of the cone could be 
distinctly seen, indeed almost looked into. Tongariro was 
entirely clear of snow, but to the right of it rose the 
towering mass of Euapehu, its summit wrapped in dense 
clouds, and below the cloud-cap, the snowfields of the 
peak were seen to extend downwards about 7800 feet. 

Upon the 14th of April, we reached the great Lake 
Taupo. After having plodded along for several hours 
through marshy woods, we came to an open eminence, 
whence we had the first view of the lake. Like a sea it 
lay there, spread out in the distance, without our being 
able to discern the opposite shore, in consequence of the 
murky weather. 

Mr Grace accompanied me to the pah of the mighty 
chief Te Heuheu. It is situated upon a peninsular projec- 
tion into the lake, within an enclosure of stroijg palisades, 
through which two sliding-gates give admittance. Entering 
through one of the gates, we came to an oblong place, at the 
upper end of which a sightly provision-house first attracted 
our attention. It was painted red, and raised upon four 
round posts, to protect the provision-supplies stored within 
from the voracity of the rats. Its front was ornamented 
with extravagant carvings, after the style of art peculiar to 
the Maories. Neat flourishes and SLi^\ies«jxa-\^<^ "w^ss.'^^ 
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alternated upon the ^able-field with grotesque, big-headed, 
and big-eyed human forms. Opposite to this stood an un- 
sightly hut, without any architectural ornament whatever, 
but with a little porch beneath the protruding roof in front, 
an appendage common to all Maori huts of better quality. 
It was Te Heuheu's residence; and in the verandah of that 
Maori palace sat a man of stem and gloomy mien, wrapt 
in a dirty woollen blanket, — it was Te Heuheu himself. 

I visited the hot springs on the very first day after my 
arrival. A small creek, the Waihi, plunges into the lake in 
a magnificent fall, about 150 feet high. At this cascade the 
mountains recede from the lake, and hot water of 125° is 
seen bubbling forth. By conducting this water into arti- 
ficial basins, the natives have prepared several bathing- 
places. Above these springs, on the side of the mountaiD, 
probably 500 feet above the lake, steam issues from innu- 
merable places. From every crack and cleft on the northern 
side, hot steam and boiling water are streaming forth, with 
a continual fizzing noise, as though hui^dreds of steam- 
engines were in motion. The powerful column of vapour, 
however, which is visible far over the lake-shore, belongs 
to the large fountain FirorL From a deep hole in the lefk- 
hand bank of the river Tokanu, a boiling-hot water column 
of two feet diameter, always accompanied by a rapid de- 
velopment of steam, is whirling up to a height of from 
six to ten feet. The natives, however, told me that the 
water was frequently thrown up, with a booming noise, to 
a height of more than forty feet. At a few paces from it 
there is a basin, eight feet wide, and six feet deep, covered 
with a deposit resembling chalcedony, in which the water 
is continually boiling. The lake itself is a real inland sea, 
twentjT'&ye miles long and twenty broad, and of a depth 
as yet not fathomed. 
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THE HOT SPRINGS ON THE WAIKATO 

RIVER. 

A VISIT to the Puias and Ngawhas, or hot springs of 
this district, was the main object of my journey from Lake 
Taupo to the east coast. The most remarkable springs of 
the whole region are comprised within a large whitish 
mass of siliceous deposit, 120 yards long, and of equal 
breadth. The manner in which we practically experienced 
the intermittent properties of the first of these fountains 
proves suflficiently how much caution is necessary in ap- 
proaching such springs for the first time without expert 
guides. 

My travelling companions wished to enjoy the luxury of 
a river-bath early in the morning, and had just deposited 
their clothes, when suddenly they heard violent detona- 
tions, and saw the water madly boiling up in a basin 
close by. They started back with affright, and were only 
just in time to escape a shower-bath of boiling water ; for, 
amid much hissing and roaring, a steaming water-column 
was now being ejected from the basin in a slanting direc- 
tion, to the height of about twenty feet. By the time I 
had heard of the treacherous 'geyser, and had arrived at 
the place, everything had again subsided into quiet re- 
pose ; and in the pot-like basin, four feet wide, I only saw 
water as clear as crystal gently bubbling up. The basin 
a short time previous to the eruption was full to the brim. 
Amid a distinctly audible murmuring noise in the depths 
of the basin, the water came more and more into violent 
ebullition, and then was suddenly expelled with great force 
to a height of from twenty to thirty feet. Together with 
the water, huge volumes of steam \>\vt^\. WCcl \\ws\. Siwsi 
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basin with a loud hissing sound, partly veiling the spout 
of water. This lasted for a minute and a half ; then the 
expelling force decreased, the water rose only two or three 
feet high, and after two minutes the performance ceased 
entirely, amid a low, gurgling noise. On now stepping up 
to the basin, I found it empty, and was able to look down 
to a depth of eight feet into a funnel-shaped, gradually- 
contracting aperture, from which steam escaped with a 
hissing sound. Gradually the water rose again ; after the 
lapse of ten minutes the basin was again full, and presently 
another eruption took place. 



A MUD VOLCANO. 

At three p.m. this day we encamped close to the foot of 
the Pairoa Peak, amid a dense growth of manuka. It was 
a dismal neighbourhood ; for close by our camping-ground 
lay a terrific basin, about thirty feet in diameter, in which 
a bluish-grey clay-pap was boiling. By the side of this 
mud-basil), concealed among the bushes, arose a fiat mud- 
cone about ten feet high, with a regular crater on the top. 
A heavy cloud of steam, which suddenly escaped from the 
crater, accompanied by a slight detonation, attracted our 
attention. Carefully sounding the ground with our sticks, 
we approached the mud-crater, and saw a deep, funnel- 
shaped hole, in which a thick boiling mass of mud rose 
higher and higher, heaving up in large bursting bubbles. 
As the mud rose quite close to the brim, we receded a 
short distance, and then observed a second eruption, during 
which again steam escaped with a hissing sound, whil^he 
mud was discharged over the margin of the basin. Quite 
a number of such mud-volcanoea exleu^ oxv \*Via ^^^min^ 
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slopes of the Pairoa Peak, playing in the gayest colours of 
red, white, and yellow ; while at the top of the mountain a 
powerful column of steam is seen to ascend. 

We next passed the Waikato springs, which are real 
boiling wells. In well-shaped circular holes, six, eight, or 
ten feet wide, and equally deep, partly clear and partly 
turbid water of a milky colour may be seen boiling ; in 
some of them, also, mere mud. Whatever grows there 
grows in a uniformly warm steam-atmosphere. There 
were some ferns of luxuriant growth, but in forms such as 
we had as yet observed nowhere else. We were therefore 
very desirous of gathering them, though the attempt was 
not entirely unaccompanied with danger. The most suc- 
cessful method of accomplishing our object was for one of 
us to lay himself flat upon the ground, and while the 
others were holding him fast by the legs, gradually push 
the upper part of Kis body so far over the margin of the 
bole, that he could reach far enough down with one arm. 
Our delight on first seeing these beautiful ferns was fully 
justified, for the result proved they were of a species which 
is usually found only in tropical countries. 



. TAEAWERA LAKE. 

It was on a delightful morning when my eyes roved for 
the first time over the smooth deep-blue mirror of Lake 
Tarawera. Resplendent in the radiant sunlight, the land- 
scape appeared to me perhaps doubly beautiful. Its 
scenery surpasses in wildness and grandeur that of all the 
other lakes in the lake-district. It is seven miles in 
length, with a breadth of about five miles, and is probably 
very deep, for its shores are moatt.^ t\x^%<i^> \<^Ofi:^ "^^icsiSA, 
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fliaaded bf p&katoktm tceeiL Hie dnef onmnait <^ tiie 
adjabimg Lmdseape is tiie T aiamer a. moantain, with its 
crcnm of roeks. diTidad iitto tluee parts by deep iaTine& 
It xises on tiie fiomii-eistem sde of the lake, to a hei^t 
of at least 2000 feet above the krel of the sea. It is an 
impofiiiig table-momitaiii ; and it is not to be wondered at 
tiiat its dark raTines and renieal sdes hare given birth to 
many a wdid sAary in the Maori imagination. Among 
othen^ a hnge monster, twenty-four feet long, resembling 
a crocodile, is said to Jbannt the clefts between the rocks, 
derooring erery one who dares to scale the mountain. 



LAKE BOTOMAHANA, THE HOT LAKE. 

I DO not think that the impression which the traveller 
receives at the first sight of this small dirty-green lake, 
with its marshy shores, and the desolate and dreary-looking 
treeless hills about it, covered with only a dwarfish copse 
of fern, corresponds in any degree with his previous expecta- 
tions, conceived from hearing so much about its marvels. 
80 it was, at least, with us. The lake lacks all the beauty 
of landscape scenery ; and that which makes it the most 
remarkable of all the New Zealand lakes — indeed we may 
well say one of the most wonderful spots in the world — 
must be observed closely, being mostly hidden from the 
eyes of the traveller on his first approach. 

We crossed over in a canoe to a small island in the lake, 
called Puai, recommended to us by the natives as the best 
place to take up our quarters in during our stay about the 
Ittko. Puai is a rocky cliff in the lake, 1 2 feet high, 250 feet 
loti^^ aud about 100 feet wide. Manuka, grass, and fern 
/j^rofT upon it, and for occasional V\sv\.0Ta \iO \)aa\^<6 «ai»XL 
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raupo-huts have been erected, in which we made ourselves at 
home, as well as circumstances would admit. I believe, 
however, that if we had not known that others before us had 
lived for weeks at that place, we should hardly have been 
induced to spend a single night upon it, after a close examina- 
tion of the spot. It is almost the same as living in an 
active crater. All round there is a continual seething, and 
hissing, and roaring, and boiling, and the whole ground is 
warm. On the first night the ground upon which I was 
lying grew gradually so warm from below, despite the 
thick underlayer of ferns, and the woollen blankets -which 
composed my bed, that I started from my couch, unable to 
bear it any longer. In order to examine the temperature, 
I formed with my stick a hole in the soft clay soil, and 
placed a thermometer in the aperture. It rose at once to 
boiling-point; on taking it out again, hot steam came 
hissing out, so that I hastened to stop the hole up again. 
No fire is required here for cooking ; whenever we dug but 
a little into the ground, or cleared the existing crevices of 
the crusts formed upon them, there we could cook our 
potatoes and our meat by steam. 

The Eotomahana is one of the smallest lakes of the 
district, not even quite a mile long from north to south, 
and only a quarter of a mile wide. It justly bears the 
name of the "warm lake." The quantity of boiling water 
issuing from the ground, both on the shores and at the 
bottom of the lake, is truly astonishing, and is enough to 
maintain its whole mass at a warm temperature. But on 
making experiments, to ascertain this temperature, it is 
found to be very different in various places. In bathing 
and swimming through the lake, the variation is very 
easily felt; but care must be taken not to come too close to 
any of the hot springs. The waWi \a \,\3i'^\^ ^^^ ^s^»Si.^ 
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and of a smutty-green colour ; no fish live in it. It is, 
however, the favourite haunt of countless water-fowls. 
Various kinds of ducks, water-hens, the magnificent 
pukeko, and the graceful oyster-catcher^ enliven the sur- 
face of the -water. 

About eighty feet above the lake, on the fern-clad slope 
of a hill, from which, in various places, hot vapours 
escape, there is an immense boiling cauldron in a crater- 
like excavation, with steep, reddish sides, thirty to forty 
feet high. The basin of the spring is about eighty feet 
long and sixty wide, and filled to the brim with perfectly 
transparent water, which, in the snow-white incrustated 
basin, appears of a beautiful blue, like the blue turquois. 
Immense clouds of steam, reflecting the beautiful blue of 
the basin, curl up, obstructing the view of the whole 
surface of the water, but the noise of boiling and seething 
is always distinctly audible. 

Siliceous deposits cover an area of about three acres, 
composing terraces which doubtless thousands of years 
have been required to form. The flat spreading foot of 
these terraces extends far into the lake. There they com- 
mence with low shelves containing shallow water-basins. 
The farther up, the higher the terraces grow — two, three, 
and some also four and six feet high. They are formed 
by a number of semi-circular stages, of which, however, 
no two are of the same height. Each of these stages has 
a small raised margin, from which slender stalactites hang 
down upon the lower stage, and encircle on its platform 
one or more basins, resplendent with the most beautiful 
blue water. These small water-basins represent as many 
natural bathing-basins, which the most refined luxury 
coald not have prepared in a more splendid and com- 
modioaa style, Thqr are to Toe TasA dasKL<a^ ot ^^«^^ Iw^e 
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or small, and of every variety of temperature. Some of 
these basins are so large and deep that we can easily swim 
about in them. In ascending the steps, it is of course 
necessary to wade in the tepid water which spreads beside 
the lower basins upon the platform of the stages, rarely 
reaching above the ankle. During violent water-eruptions 
from the main basin, steaming cascades may occur; at 
ordinary times very little water ripples over the terraces. 
Beyond the highest terrace is an extensive platform, with 
a number of basins from &vq to six feet deep. In the 
middle of this platform there arises, close to the brink of 
the main basin, a kind of rock-island, about twelve feet 
high, decked with manuka, mosses, lycopodium, and ferns. 
It may be visited without danger, and from it the curious 
traveller has a fair and full view into the blue boiling and 
steaming cauldron. Such is the famous Tetarata fountain. 
The pure white of the siliceous deposit, the blue of the 
water, the green of the surrounding vegetation, and the 
intense red of the bare earth walls of the water-crater, 
together with the whirling clouds of steam, combine to form 
a spectacle which, as a whole, is unique among the aspects 
of nature. The scientific collector, too, has ample oppor- 
tunity of filling whole baskets with the most beautiful 
specimens of the tenderest stalactites, incrustated branches, 
leaves, <fec., for whatever lies upon these terraces soon 
becomes covered over with the mineral matter held in 
solution by the water. 



THE SOUTHERN ALPS. 

Three colossal peaks, towering up to a height of from 
11,000 to 13,000 feet above tTie le^d oi \!ti& ^^^^x^^^'^ 
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prominent features of the central range of the Southern 
Alps. Although some of the other peaks are almost equal 
in height to Mount Cook, yet the latter far surpasses all 
the rest in grandeur. The gigantic snow-and-rock 
pyramid of this mountain terminates in a sharply curved 
ridge, the northern point of which is about 600 feet higher 
than the southern, and the sides of which are so keen and 
steep, that the ascent of it seems impossible. The first 
attempt to ascend the Mount Cook range was made by Dr 
Haast in 1862, and is described by him as follows : — 

"The weather, which for several days had been very 
tempestuous, cleared up at last, and on the 12th of April, 
at daylight, we started to ascend the Mount Cook range. 
It was a cold but sunny morning ; and with great expecta- 
tions we climbed through the beech-forest, which, inter- 
mixed with sub-alpine shrubs, covers for the first 600 or 
700 feet the side of the range. After leaving the forest 
we came to Alpine vegetation, which becomes still 
more characteristic, amongst the rocks about 1800 feet 
above the valley, where we climbed along to the crest of 
the mountain leading towards Mount Cook proper. But 
although the ridge as seen from the valley seemed quite 
smooth, it consisted, as we found when we reached it, of 
huge rocks, broken up into very sharp fragments, lying 
loosely upon each other, often with deep precipices on 
both sides, where one false step would have been at the risk 
of life or limb. Soon patches of snow appeared, which 
remained from the last storms, over which we worked our 
way higher and higher. The view became every moment 
grander ; and having reached an altitude of 6500 feet^ I 
established my first station. Although the sun shone 
biiUiantiy from a cloudless sky, it was extremely chilly in 
the shade aznongst the rocks, "v?\i«te 'w^ ^^ti\. \o ^^i^\^ 
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ourselves from the icy-blowing winds. The thermometer 
at eleven o'clock stood below freezing-point. Again on our 
road, the rocks became more and more broken ; hitherto 
they had consisted of dioritic sandstone, but now slates 
made their appearance^ and at 7500 feet above the sea we 
came upon a chasm of about 10 feet wide and 30 feet deep^ 
which, as it was impossible to round it, and we had no 
ladder with us to throw across, obliged us to retreat. The 
view from this point was admirable in the extreme. The 
bold, tent-like form of Mount Cook proper occupied the 
foreground, surrounded by many peaks of every conceiv- 
able shapa Deep below us the great Tasman glacier 
carried, slowly but steadily, its heavy detritus-load down 
to its terminal face; whilst towards the south the large 
watershed of Lake Pukaki appeared upon the horizon." 

A very remarkable feature of the magnificent sijow- 
clad range of the Southern Alps is the evidence on all 
hands of glacier action, and the extraordinary number of 
large and beautiful glaciers still in full force. Dr Haast 
has thus described an expedition in which he discovered 
the Francis Joseph glacier : — 

"The contrast between the ever-restless sea — the 
gigantic waves coming and going without intermission — 
and the quiet watershed of Lake Okarita, with its nume- 
rous islands, surrounded by luxuriant forests, was most 
striking. Above the forest plains rose low hillocks, also 
clothed with the same intensely green west-coast vege- 
tation, over which towered the Southern Alps, a huge waste 
mass of snow, ice, rock, and forest. As far as the eye 
could reach, mountain appeared behind mountain (all clad 
in their white garments, with which they are covered almost^ 
entirely during the whole of the year), and sloping away 
)lower and lower in the field oi v\sioii, wxvX)^ >iJsi«^ v^-^'^'^sj^^^ 
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only as small points over the horizon — half-cloud, half- 
ghost, as a modem philosopher has said so well. But 
what struck me more than anything else was the low 
level reached by an enormous glacier, descending north of 
Mount Cook from the ranges, and appearing between the 
wooded hillocks at the foot of the Alps. The sun being 
near setting, the scene every moment presented new aspects j 
the shadows grew longer and darker, and, whilst already 
the* lower portion lay in deep shade, the summits were still 
shining with an intense rosy radiance. Turning towards 
the sea, the same contrast of colours was exhibited ; the 
sea being deep blue, whilst the sky was of such a deep crim- 
son and orange colour, that were we to see it faithfully 
rendered by an artist, we should at once pronounce it 
greatly exaggerated. But the beauty of the magnificent 
scene did not fade away even after the large orb of the 
sun had disappeared, bec^ause, as the night advanced, the 
full moon threw her soft silver light over the whole 
picture, and lake and sea, forest and snowy giants were 
still visible, and had assumed dimensions, shapes, and 
colours, which, though different, were not less impressive 
than those they presented by day. It was late at night 
before I could leave this glorious view, and my heart 
swelled with such a pure delight as only the contemplation 
of nature can offer to her admirers." 

The next morning, the 14th June 1865, Dr Haast con- 
tinued his journey along the coast to the Waian river : — 

" The view,'* he says, " from the mouth of the Waian . 
river is most magnificent, as the valley, being straight, and 
nearly two miles broad, allows us to gaze at the Southern 
Alps from foot to summit, having in the foreground the 
enormous ice-masses of the Francis Joseph glacier appear- 
iag between a rich forest vegft\«i\.\QTi, Tcka ^^Mwa. ia a 
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shingle river, flowing in several branches through its wide 
valley, the semi-opaque bluish colour of its waters at once 
revealing its glacier origin. Owing to the cold nights it 
was very shallow, so that we could easily cross, it being 
scarcely above our knees. We kept on the southern side 
of its bed, travelling sometimes in dry channels, over 
grass-flats, and sometimes through dense bush. This 
forest consisted either of pines, intermingled with arbores- 
cent ferns, the whole interlaced by climbing plants, or, 
what was still worse, of shrubs, the branches of which were 
not only grown into dense masses towards the ground, but 
still more closely united by bush-lawyers and supple-jacks.. 
It was a Herculean task to pass through bush of the last 
description, even when only a few hundred feet long ; and 
we generally did not reach the river-bed, without having 
left part of our garments or skin behind us in our battle 
with that pleasant west-coast vegetation. 

After two miles the bed enlarged still more, the river 
flowing in two principal branches, with a large wooded 
island in the centre. Towards evening we camped about 
seven miles from the coast, near a grove of pine-trees and 
arborescent ferns. During our journey up the river, we 
had occasion to observe the rich luxuriance of animal life 
in the district. There were large numbers of wood-hens, 
and my Maori companions soon made great havoc among 
them. Next morning, the same fine weather favoured us, 
and after a journey of four miles, we arrived at the foot of 
the mountains. Here the main river turns towards the 
south, and an important branch joins it from the south- 
east, coming also from a large glacier, which I called after 
Professor Agassiz, the illustrious naturalist. The valley of 
the main river narrows here considerably, and rocky points, 
consisting of mica-slate full of gaxiier\;a, ^x^^N^jScL<i^\r5'^^ 
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Avater on the right side ; but even here, close to the glacier, 
the fall of the river is inconsiderable, so that it could easily 
be crossed on foot. The vegetation continued also to have 
the same lowland character. 

Turning a rocky point, we had at once the white unsul- 
lied face of the ice full before us, broken up into a thousand 
turrets, needles, and other fantastic forms ; the terminal 
face of the glacier being still hidden by a grove of pines, 
ratas, beeches, and arborescent ferns in the foreground, 
which gave to the whole picture a still stranger appearance. 
About three-quarters of a mile from the glacier we camped, 
and, after a hasty meal, started for its examination. The 
same vegetation still continued ; and it was in vain that I 
looked for any alpine, or even sub-alpine plants. From 
both sides numerous water-courses came down, mostly 
forming nice falls over large blocks of rock. Between us 
and the glacier the valley expanded again, the left side 
having hitherto been formed of an ancient moraine, more 
than a hundred feet high. The river flowed in two channels, 
with a wooded island between, firom which huge' blocks 
arose ; but owing to the very low state of the waiter, the 
southern channel was nearly dry, and only received on that 
side the contents of numerous small waterfalls from the out- 
running spurs of the main chain. Before we reached the 
glacier itself we had to cross a moraine, consisting mostly 
of small detritus, which, from its mineralogical character, 
must have come from the very summit of the snowy giants 
before us. 

None of my party had ever seen a glacier, and some 

of the Maories had never seen ice ; hence, the nearer we 

came, the greater was their curiosity; and whilst I stopped 

a few hundred yards from the terminal face to take some 

bearings, the whole range, owmg \.o V\i^ <3^^«t ^,\iem^ 
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well visible, they all ran on, and I saw them soon ascend 
the ice, which, with the exception of a few small pieces of 
debris in the centre, was perfectly spotless, and presented 
a n^ost magnificent sight. Having finished my work, I 
followed them, and soon stood under the glacial cone at 
the southern extremity, which formed an azure roof of inde- 
scribable beauty. On both sides of that glacier, for a good 
distance, the mountains are covered with a luxuriant vege- 
tation, amongst which fern-trees, rimu, totara, rata, and 
fuchsia are most conspicuous. 



THE KAURI PINE OF NEW ZEALAND. 

The Kauri pine is justly styled the queen of the New 
Zealand forest. What the silver-fir is to the mountainous 
regions of Middle Germany ; what the famous cedar of 
Lebanon used to be in those majestic forests of Asia Minor 
which in ancient times furnished the material for the 
Phoenician ships, and the timber for Solomon's temple ; or 
what at the present day the mammoth -tree is among the 
gigantic trees of California, such is the celebrated and 
beautiful Kauri in the forests of the warmer regions of 
New Zealand. 

This tree is the only cone-bearing pine of New Zealand, 
and New Zealand is its only and exclusive home; and even 
there its dominion is a very limited one, for Kaiiri forests 
are only found upon the long and slender north-western 
peninsula of the North Island. At the latitude of about 
36°, those forests seem to attain their most luxuriant de- 
velopment, the richest, and those in which the trees attain 
the greatest size and height, \)drv^ Iomtl^ qiv "C^^ 'Sol^-^^'?^ ^^^ 
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the variously-branching Kaipara harbour on tlie west 
coast, and along the Wairoa river which flows into it. 
• On looking over the whole mass of woods from a hill or 
mountain, the groups of Kauri pines are easily distin- 
guished at a great distance by their dark green foliage. 
The crowns of these pines rise far above the rest of the 
iorest trees, and produce dark shades upon the slopes of 
the mountains and in the valleys, here and there inter- 
sected by the light green stripes of the fern-trees, as they 
shoot up luxuriantly wherever a small stream of water 
may be flowing through the- wood. These Kauri groups 
vary greatly in extent. Sometimes they occupy several 
square miles ; sometimes there are only thirty or forty 
trees clustered together, which, thus mutually protecting 
each other, thrive splendidly. Upon cutting down the 
woods, however, and allowing but a few single trees to 
remain, the latter wither away. Tn vain have the colonists 
tried to keep and preserve, upon the extensive tracts which 
they wrest from the wild woods for agricultural purposes, 
some few of these beautiful trees, as ornaments of the land- 
scape, or to grace their own farms. The offspring of the 
shady and humid wild woods will always pine away as soon 
as it is exposed to wind and sun ; and for this reason every 
trial hitherto made to plant and cultivate that son of the 
wilderness, has completely failed. 

Closely connected with this peculiarity, tbat the tree 
thrives and grows only in groups, is another, that the trees 
of one and the same group or grove are usually of nearly 
the same age. Hence there are clumps with trees of 100, 
200, 400, and 500 years' growth ; and in these clumps the 
Kauri pine suffers no large forest-tree by its side ; only 
jsmaJler trees and shrubs form the undergrowth. 
The oldest and largest ttutika a\.\.am ^ ^\^\asX.<st ^\ \^ 
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feet, or a circumference of from 40 to 50 feet, and a height 
of 100 feet to the lowest branches, and from 150 to 180 
feet to the top of the crown. Such trees are probably from 
700 to 800 years old. 

The timber of the Kauri pine resembles that of the 
silver-fir. It supplies splendid ship spars, and first-rate 
wood for inside and outside house-work, painted furniture, 
ship -planking, decks, and fittings. The deals and boards 
are said to possess the peculiar quality of shrinking more 
in length than in breadth. 

But this pine yields also, as already mentioned, a second 
very valuable product, the Kauri gum, or kapia of the 
natives. This resinous gum, as it oozes from the tree, is 
soft, and of a milky turbidness not unlike opal. In course 
of time, however, it hardens, becomes more or less, trans- 
parent, and assumes at the same time a bright yellow 
colour, so that it quite resembles amber. The twigs and 
branches are often bristling with white drops of guni ; but 
it chiefly collects in larger lumps, on the lower part of the 
tri^nk. Hence it is always found in great quantities in 
the soil of those places where Kauri forests stood of old. 
Pieces of twenty or thirty pounds weight, and even more — 
sometimes of a hundred pounds — are of no rare occurrence. 
It is an article of commerce which is in great demand ; it 
is used in the preparation of lac and varnishes, and is ap- 
plicable to various other branches of industry. 



THE NEW ZEALAND FLAX-PLANT. 

The New Zealand flax-plant, Phormium tenax^ is quite 
peculiar to New Zealand and the neighbouring islands ; 
it is found nowhere else. The fLoxA&a ^\^ ^^'s^-^r.Vc^ 
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the natives from its leaves, and the value of which was at 
an early date observed by Europeans, constituted the chief 
article of barter in the first trading negotiations with the 
native Maories. What the bamboo is to the inhabitants 
of eastern and southern Asia, this plant is to the natives 
of New Zealand. The various uses it is put to are innumer- 
able. It is found growing, wild or cultivated, near every 
hut, by every hamlet, and on every wayside. 

The Fhormium tenax is a flag-like plant, with sword- 
shs^ed, drooping leaves, which the natives call "harakeke," 
the flower-stalk bearing pink blossoms resembling agavas, 
called "korari," and every part of it, root, stalk, leaves, <fec., 
capable of being turned to some practical account. The 
blossoms contain a sweet honey-juice much relished by 
the children, and which the natives are wont to collect in 
their calabashes, one plant producing nearly half a pint. 
At the bottom of the leaves is found a semi-liquid gum- 
•like substance, which serves the Maories as a substitute for 
sealing-wax and glue, and which is also eaten. The dried 
flower-stalks, the pith of which, when ignited, keeps 
smouldering like tinder, are to the travelling Maori excel- 
lent slow-matches, by means of which he is enabled con- 
tinually to carry fire about with him. The most different 
uses are made of the leaf ; green and growing on the bush, 
or cut, it supplies the modem Maori who can both read 
and write, with a species of writing-paper, upon which, 
with a sharp-edged shell, he engraves his thoughts. Split, 
and cut into broader or narrower strips, it can, by virtue of 
the extraordinary tenacity of its fibre, be made into cords, 
ropes, straps, and all sorts of strings and lines. The green 
strips of the leaves are plaited by the women into very neat 
baskete, whidh serve also at table for plates and dishes; while 
tbe mm manufacture witli tliem &^i[mi^-\^«&)XL^\ji^^%syiwla« 
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* 

The phormium plant is widely spread over New Zealand 
from north to south, and millions of acres of land are 
covered with it. It grows upon any kind of soil, whether 
moist or dry ; in any locality, whether high or low. In 
the alps of the South Island, phormium bushes are met 
with up to a height of 5500 feet above the level of the 
sea. It attains, however, its most luxuriant growth in the 
vicinity of swamps and rivers, upon moist, aUuvial soil. 
Here the leaves grow to a length of 10 or 12 feet, and the 
the flower-stalks to a height of 16 or 20 feet, with a thick- 
ness of 2 to 3 inches. 

Experiments made to test the strength or tenacity of the 
New Zealand-flax fibre have shown that it is far superior 
to the fibre of the European flax and hemp ; and now that 
the difficulties of its manufacture have been overcome, it 
may be regarded as one of the chief articles of export from 
New Zealand. 



THE MOA, AND WINGLESS BIRDS OF 

NEW ZEALAND. 

The family of the ostrich class of birds is remarkable 
for numbering among its members, not only some of the 
strangest-looking, but by far the largest representives of 
the " feathery tribe," and are therefore called giant-birds. 

The number of living species is very small ; there are 
only about twelve known altogether : two, or perhaps three, 
species of the ostrich in Africa, three of the cassowary in 
southern Asia, two of the emu in Australia, three of the 
rhea in South America, and three or four of the kiwi in 
New Zealand. Of this class oi biida tti^ Mx^iasi ^''fi«^:^'s^ 
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are at once the most numerous and the largest^ being from 
six to seven feet in height. But the number of living 
species is inconsiderable in comparison jwith that of the 
extinct, which used to inhabit the islands from Madagascar 
to New Zealand, in some cases even within the memory 
of man j and it is among these that we become acquainted 
with the largest specimens of these singular birds. 

Yet, wonderful as this family of birds is, whatever had 
been heard, known, and collected regarding them, was far 
surpassed by the interest and intelligence which ensued 
upon the discovery of the moas and kiwis of New Zealand. 
In 1812 the first skin of a kiwi was brought to England, 
and zoologists were at once thrown into extreme perplexity 
in their attempts to classify so strange an animaL It is 
about the size of a hen, is without wings and without tail, 
and has four toes on each foot, with a long bill like that of 
a sniptf, and the body covered with long brown feathers 
resembling hair. 

Only very little is known of the mode of living of these 
kiwis. They are night-birds, hiding themselves by day 
under the roots of forest trees, and going in search of food 
only at night. They feed upon insects, grubs, worms, and 
the seeds of various plants, and always live in pairs. 

The kiwi, however, is insignificant in size when com- 
pared with the moa, which inhabited New Zealand in 
bygone ages, and of which bones, eggs, and even perfect 
skeletons, are frequently found imbedded in the soil or 
concealed in caves. 

Of this gigantic bird the bones that ha^e been found 

prove that it sometimes attained the height of from twelve 

to fourteen feet, and that its legs measured five feet in 

length ; but there were also species of a smaller size. £e- 

aidea bones, fragments o£ egg-die\\aa.i^ iNaQ iwxxA, i^toying 
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that the eggs exceeded those of the ostrich in size. One 
almost perfect egg is about ten inches in length and seven 
in breadth, the shell b6ng of a dirty-brownish colour, and 
about the twelfth of an inch in thickness. 

These huge birds were once the only large animal beings 
that peopled New ZesAsmd ; and the first immigrants, the 
Maories, who, throughout the whole length and breadth of 
its extensive forests found nothing to subsist on except the 
native rat and some small birds, obtained from the flesh of 
the moa their necessary supplier of meat. Consequently, 
to hunt those huge birds was in former times the principal 
pursuit of these early settlers, and it is probable that they 
completely exterminated them in the course of a few cen- 
turies. 



DISCOVERY OF MOA BONES 
By Dr Hochstettbr, at Collingwood, a.d. 1859. 

I remember with much pleasure the grand impression 
which the sight of the moa bones made upon me, when for 
the first time I entered the haUs of the famous north 
gallery of the British Museum. Ever since that time I 
cherished the hope that I might be able to fetch from New 
Zealand similar treasures j and happily I did not fail in 
my expectations, although I suffered much disappointment 
at the beginning of my researches. 

Upon the North Island I had scoured every district that 
had been noted for the occurrence of moa bones. I had 
ransacked all the so-called moa caves, but all in vain. The 
moa enthusiasts who had been there before me had carried 
off the last fragment of a moa bone ; and the Maories, hav- 
ing discovered that they could mak.(i mou«^ \s^ •OckKe^^^^^ 
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gathered all the relics they could find, and sold them to 
European amateurs, often at enormous prices. At last 
I discovered that one relic still remained in this region, 
and it was in the possession of a chief in the Tulma dis- 
trict, who produced from the dust and rubbish of his raupo- 
hut an old bone, which he had hidden for a long time, and 
with which he consented to part only after lengthy nego- 
tiations. 

Upon the South Island, however, I had better luck, and 
that in the very last month of my stay in New Zealand. 
It was upon the gold-fields of Nelson, on the Aorere river, 
that I heard from some diggers of a cave that had been 
very recently discovered, in which the almost perfect skele- 
ton of a colossal bird had been found, and in which, as 
the report went, there were still numbers of bones, so strong 
as to require the utmost effort to break and shatter them. 
I was conducted to the cave, and, after a short search, I 
had the pleasure of exhuming some fragments of bones 
from the loam at the bottom. I at once ordered a thorough 
search of the cave, and I left my friend and f ellow-traveUer, 
Dr Julius Haast, and a young English surveyor, Mr Haling, 
to do their best in the work of moa digging ; for my own 
services being required on the gold-fields and coal-fields of 
the district, I had to forego the pleasure of forming one of 
the party. 

We had appointed a rendezvous in the town of Colling- 
wood after three days, at the expiration of which time my 
friends came in triumphantly, conducting oxen decked with 
flowers and heavily laden with moa bones, amid the con- 
course of the whole population of Collingwood. 

The collection which my friends brought to Collingwood 

contained hones of ten different individual birds, belonging 

to BIX or seven different 8]^de», an^ aoLOw^ 'Cftsoi ^ck«ie 
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kiwi bones. And this collection was further increased by 
the addition of the entire skeleton which had been fir^t 
found, and which the finders had presented to the Nelson 
Museum. This the trustees of that museum, in their turn, 
presented to the Museum of the Imperial Geological Insti- 
tution at Vienna, where it is now exhibited. 



THE STORY OF TE UIRA, CHIEF OF 
THE NGATIMAMCE. 

• A Maori Legend. 

The most ancient tribe that inhabited the South 
Island of New Zealand, is said to have borne the name of 
Waitaha. This tribe was exterminated by the Ngatimamoe, 
who came over from Wanganui in the North Island. The 
Ngatimamoe lived on the shores of Cook Strait, and sub- 
sisted principally on the gigantic moas. They were subse- 
quently joined by the Ngatitara, who likewise came from 
the North Island ; and when their friends the Ngatikuri 
heard of the charming beauty of the new country, and of 
the excellent eel-fisheries there, they also emigrated thither 
from the North Island also. Then hostilities arose. The 
Ngatikuri joined their kindred tribe the Ngatitara, and 
they together assumed the name of Ngatitahu, and waged 
war with the Ngatimamoe, The latter, in the course of the 
long and bloody wars which ensued, were driven miore and 
more towards the south, and from the coast into the in- 
terior of the island, to take up their abode among the 
inhospitable Southern Alps. 

About a century ago the Ngatimamoe were driven back 
as far as Jackson's Bay, whilst tVira ^^^, otx^^'i^'s.^'?*^ 
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the month of the Grey river fell into the hands of the 
Ngatitahu. At that time the Ngatimamoe were led by a 
famous warrior, who, on account of his quick and sure 
execution, was called Te Uira, or " The Lightning." They 
were in possession also of a precious " Mere Funamu " 
(battle-axe of jade), named by them " Taonga," which they 
regarded as the last symbol of their tribe, and which, there- 
fore, they held in high esteem, like the banner round which 
a regiment rallies on the field of battle, and is ready to 
perish to its last man, rather than surrender it. The 
Ngatitahus had endearoured for a long time, but without 
success^ to get possession of Te Uira and his precious 
Mere. At last they, by a stratagem, carried their point, 
and then conveyed their captive to their pah, on tlie 
Arahura river. He was sentenced to be tortured to death, 
and was tied to a tree, that the sentence might be carried 
into execution j but in order that their friends from 
Mawhera Pah might share with them the pleasure of see- 
ing Te Uira die, the execution was postponed till after 
their expected arrival Meanwhile Te Uira managed to 
escape. Possessed of great strength of body, he burst his 
fetters, and fled from his pursuers into the depths of the 
forest. He was thus again free ; but before returning to 
his kindred and friends he determined to try whether he 
could not recover also the Mere Punamu, for he was 
ashamed to return home without that jewel of his tribe, 
their lost palladium. At nightfall, accordingly, he stole 
up to the enemy's pah, and watched for an opportunity to 
accomplish his design. This soon presented itself. One 
of the Maories left the watch-fire to refresh himself by 
walking to and fro in the cool night-air. Swift as a tiger 
Te Uira bounded upon him, strangled him, and, after 
having donned the cloak ol \iia \\cXm\.o ^^a^^^ \iissis«lf. 
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calmly walked up to the fire, and sat down among his 
enemies. They bad just then brought forth the wonderful 
Mere for inspection, and were handing it round, admiring 
their treasure, and congratulating each other over their 
secure possession of it. Te Uira, who knew that the man 
he had just killed, and whose cloak now served him as 
disguise, stuttered, imitated the defect in his speech, and 
asked to see the Mere. No sooner did he feel the wonted 
weapon in his hand, than he dealt first one blow to the left, 
and then another to the right, striking down the two men 
between whom he sat, and with one bound was out of their 
midst, and speeding away towards the woods, not one of 
his enemies, though up and after him in hot pursuit, being 
able to overtake him. When they saw that Te Uira had 
escaped from them, they endeavoured to cut off, at least, 
his retreat to his pah, and to this end proceeded forthwith 
along the coast to Jackson's Bay. They found the pah 
well fortified, and were not able to take it ; but on the 
second day they saw a fire blazing on the top of a steep 
rock to the rear of the pah. This was a preconcerted signal 
of the Ngatimamoes to retreat into the interior of the 
country, to a place previously fixed on. At dead of night, 
and with the least possible noise, they left the beleaguered 
pah, and retired into the wilderness, taking with them this 
only remaining symbol of their former greatness, this cele- 
brated Mere Punamu. Since that time they have never 
been heard of ; but there is a rumour current, that in the 
interior of the province of Otago, in the wild unexplored 
mountainous regions between Lake Wanaka and Milford 
Harbour, there are still some few living, — ^the last of the 
Ngatimamoe. 
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THE CHIVALROUS ENGAGEMENT OF THE 
MAORIES AT MOUTOA. 

On Tuesday, December 12th, 1865, a large concourse 
of people, European and native, were assembled in the 
market-place at Wanganui, to witness the ceremony of 
unveiling the Moutoa monument. The monument is of 
marble, fifteen feet high, and consists of a square pedestal, 
from which rises a fluted column, surmounted by a life- 
sized statue, representing " Grief." Upon the four sides 
of the pedestal are inscriptions recording the names of the 
heroes who fell in this engagement, ^' in defence of Law 
and Order, against Fanatibism and Barbarism." The 
following account of the engagement is taken from the 
official report of Dr Featherston, the Superintendent of 
the Province of Wellington : — 

** Immediately upon receiving intelligence, on the 11th 
of May 1864, of an intended attack by the rebel natives 
upon the settlement of Wanganui, I made arrangements 
for taking up with me, in one of the New Zealand Steam- 
Navigation Company's steamers, some men of the ColoniaT* 
Defence Force, for the purpose of strengthening the troops 
stationed in the upper part of the Eaugitikei district, 
which, exposed as it is to attacks from the Taupe and 
Waikato natives, is perhaps the most vulnerable point in 
this province. Owing to delay in the arrival of the 
steamer in this port (Wellington), we did not sail till the 
evening of the 14th. On arriving at Wanganui the follow- 
ing afternoon, I found the whole population, European and 
Maori, in a state of great excitement, in consequence of 
news having arrived early that morning, that an engage- 
ment had taken place aom^ «»vkX.^ m^^'a» \jj^ \k<^ river, 
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between the rebels (composed chiefly of adherents of the 
new religious sect — or fanatics, as they are appropriately 
termed) and the friendly natives, in which the latter had 
gained a most signal victory. As to the details of the 
combat, the most contradictory statements were afloat. 
The settlers were enthusiastic in their praises of their 
native allies, and the Maories, elated beyond measure 
with the success which their friends and relations up the 
river had achieved, were prepared at once to clear the 
Wanganui river of all adherents to the Maori King, and 
at the same time to march to Taranaki, sweeping all before 
them. Some hundred natives were also preparing to rein- 
force their friends up the river. Having ascertained that 
our native allies were really short of ammunition and 
guns, and that it was more than probable that the 
Waikatos and others would muster in force to avenge the 
defeat and death of so many of their relations and chiefs, 
I determined to furnish the friendly natives with arms, 
ammunition, and food, and^o proceed myself up the river 
with the reinforcements. 

"On Friday the 20th we met the chiefs Mete Kingi 
and Haimona, who were on their way to Wanganui to 
receive instructions as to their future proceedings, but who 
stayed here as soon as tHey heard I was coming up. I 
addressed the people in their Eunanga House ; and as all 
the leading surviving chiefs who were engaged at Moutoa 
were present, and gave me in presence of their people the 
minutest details of the fight, it may, perhaps, be well here 
to give an account of the engagement. 

" Matene(the rebel leader) and his followers, immediately 
upon their arrival at the Wanganui river, entered into 
negotiation with the friendly natives for permission to pass 
down the river to attack the toviiv otN^^Xi%^«vsa.^^^'^'^'«^^'^ 
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only were all their overtures indignantly rejected, but tliey 
were told that their passage would be prevented, no matter 
at what sacrifice of life. Matene then said he should wait 
two months, to see if, at the expiration of that time, the 
loyal natives would not give way. The loyal natives, sick 
and wearied of these negotiations, sent at length, on Friday 
the 13th of May, a special messenger to Matene, offering 
him battle on the following day, at a certain hour, on the 
island of Moutoa. The challenge was at once accepted, 
and it was stipulated that neither party should attempt to 
surprise the other, or in any way to violate the conditions 
of the duel The time fixed was the break of day. 

" The island of Moutoa, almost midway in the river, is 
about 300 yards long and 20 yards wide, and about 12 or 
16 feet above the level of the river. It is thinly covered 
with manuka scrub and fern, but presents certain irregu- 
larities of ground, which aflEbrd considerable shelter, and, 
except when there is a fresh in the river, it is surrounded 
by a bed of shingle. On the day of the battle there was 
so little water in the river that the friendly natives on the 
left bank had, in order to get to the island, not to wade 
probably more than thirty yards through water not. more 
than a foot or eighteen inches deep. The rebels, located at 
Tawhitinui, nearly opposite the north-eastern extremity of 
the island, could only reach it by canoes, the river between 
it and the right bank being both deep and rapid. The 
friendly natives say that they mustered about 300 strong, 
and that the rebels did not amount to more than from 120 
to 140, of whom not a few were mere boys. Before day- 
break a party of loyals, headed by Hemi Napi, were on 
the island, and posted themselves at the extremity at 
which their foes wererto land. They were shortly followed 
by the remainder of ttieit ioic^ xxxv^^et '^^x.^^xxi^ Tba 
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advance party was formed of three companies ; one, con- 
sisting of Roman Catholics, was led by Kereti; another 
"was commanded by Hemi and Riwai, and the third by 
Aperiniko and Haimona. The reserve companies were 
some distance in the rear. Matene and his followers 
landed out of seven canoes on the shingle spit, without 
opposition, at 7 a.m. Their force was arranged in a way 
similar to that of the loyal natives. Immediately after 
they were^ formed they commenced their incantations, 
shouting, " Hau hau ! " and using gestures not unlike the 
passes made by mesmerists. They laboured under the 
strange delusion that, while they themselves were invul- 
nerable, their opponents would be forced by their incanta- 
tions to approach close to them, and be without power to- 
offer any resistance. For two hours were these incanta- 
tions kept up, the advanced companies being not more than 
twenty yards from each other. As soon as the first shot 
was fired by one of the rebels, the opposing forces slowly 
advanced till they were within thirty feet of each other, 
when a volley was exchanged. Several fell on both sides, 
and amongst them the chief Kereti, whose loss seems to 
have dispirited the loyal natives, for they immediately 
commenced to retreat, though slowly; but when, after 
another volley or two, their two other leaders, Hemi and 
E/iwai, were also killed, they fairly broke and fled. The 
reserve, instead of coming to their support, fled likewise, 
and most of them recrossed the river. The battle seemed 
at this moment completely lost, and probably would not 
have been retrieved, had it not been for the chief Haimona 
Hiroti, who, when he reached the end of the island, 
shouted, "I will go no farther!" and immediately rallied 
some men, just in time, to pour a deadly volley into the 
rebels, whc were close upon them, M\.et 'Ctsi'e* SJckSt^ ^sfc^^^s^.. 
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to have been a regular hand-to-hand fight ; bnt the rebels, 
having lost several of their leaders, and Mete Kingi, vdth 
the res0FV% having rejoined Haimona Hiroti, soon broke 
and fled, being hotly pursued till they reached the head of 
the island, when all who survived (with the exception of a 
few who escaped in a canoe) took to the river, and were 
most of them shot down. Matene, though he was badly 
wounded while swimming, succeeded in gaining the bank, 
but was almost immediately tomahawked by Te Moro, a 
native policeman, who lost no time in swimming after 
him. It is scarcely possible to state what the rebel loss 
was, but forty dead bodies were found on the island, and 
several more were seen to sink while attempting to cross 
the river. Nearly all the survivors were wounded. The 
friendly natives had twelve killed, and from twenty-five to 
thirty wounded. Several spears and other weapons of 
war were taken, and also Pehi's king-flag, which was 
found in a large canoe ; and on searching Matene's whare, 
the conquerors obtained a prize of ninety sovereigns." 



CASTAWAYS ON THE AUCKLAND ISLES. 

A.D. 1864. 

" The Grafton^ Captain Musgrave, from Sydney to the 
South Sea Islands, was wrecked January 3, 1864, in one 
of the inlets of the Auckland Islands. The master and two 
of the crew arrived at Port Adventure (Stewart Island, 
New Zealand) last month, in a small boat of their own 
building.'^— Z%c?'« List, October 17, 1865. 
iJxfcracts from Captain Musgrave's journal ; — 
'^ fTedneBday^ Decmher SO, \^^^,-— "Sxe^ V^x^^ste^ and 
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dark, cloudy weather. At 6 p.m. made the Auckland group, 
bearing N.W. about 25 miles distant. 

^^ Thursday^ December 31, 1863. — Directly after the sun 
crossed the meridian, it came on to blow a gale. Immedi- 
ately reduced sail to close-reefed topsail, foresail, and fore- 
top mainstay-sail. As the wind will not permit me to 
weather the island, I have determined to go under its lee, 
and, if possible, cast anchor in * Sarah's Bosom.' 

^^ FHday {New Yearns Day), 1864. — As. we approach 
the island, I find that it bears precisely the same appear- 
ance as Campbell's Island, and the mountains are about 
the same height. At 3 p.m. entered a harbour, which, I 
suppose, is * Sarah's Bosom.' We saw great numbeifs of 
seals as we went up ] at every tack we made they came off 
from the shore to look at us, and played round the ship 
like porpoises. We have got both anchors down, with 
thirty fathoms chain on each. This is all the good chain 
we have got I consider her in a rather dangerous position, 
as there is hardly room for her to swing clear of the rocks 
should the wind come from the S.W. 

" Saturday, January 2. — ^Very heavy gale throughout 
this day ; first and middle parts almost constant rain, and 
during the latter part heavy squalls. There is a considerable 
swell running, and the ship has been jerking and straining 
at her chains all day, and I expected them to part every 
moment. At 7 p.m., in a heavy squall, the starboard chain 
did part, about two fathoms outside the pipe, leaving about 
38 fathoms on the anchor ; and the other, or best bower, 
dragged a considerable distance, and then brought her up 
again, about half a cable's length from the shore. 

" Sunday, January 3. — After midnight the gale in- 
creased, and blew with the utmost violence, and we saw 
that she was an unavoidable wreck, ^\!i^\a.'^\ftQ^5^^^'5i ^^ 
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the beach, and the sea made a clean breach over her. At 
every surge we expected the masts to go over the side. We 
had veered out all the cable. We kept at the pumps till 
we found she was filling fast, and the water was rushing 
into her like a boiling spring. We abandoned the pumps, 
and commenced getting the provisions on deck, which did 
not occupy much time, as our stock was very small. In a 
quarter of an hour she was full up to the top of the cabin 
table, and the- sea was breaking heavily over her. The sea 
was so heavy on the beach, that I considered it dangerous 
to attempt landing till daylight. We remained on deck, 
and at daylight commenced landing our provisions and 
clothes. We had much difficulty in doing so, and, as it is 
a stone beach, the boat was in danger of breaking up. 
However, by 10 a.m. we had succeeded in landing the most 
important things. 

^^ Sunday, January 10, — It is now a week since we 
landed here, and my time has been so much occupied in 
hard work as to leave me no leisure to make even daily 
notes ; but Mr Raynal, who is recovering from a severe 
illness, keeps the diary. Last Monday we went on board 
the wreck, and got all the boards we could muster to make 
a floor in the tent, which we had made out of some of the 
sails, as we had all got severe colds from lying on the wet 
ground. We also unbent the sails, and sent down all the 
yards and topmasts, and are using them for building a 
house, as in all probability we shall have to remain here 
all next winter ; and if we want to preserve life, we must 
have shelter. We have all worked very hard, and, although 
it has been very wet and stormy, we have succeeded in 
getting up the frame of the house. There is plenty of 
timber where we are camped, and also a beautiful creek of 
clear vrater ; but the tinibei \a iio\» \oii^ ot \Jml<!&l ^wou^h 
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to make a proper log-house, so we shall put the pieces 
up and down. The seals are very numerous here : they 
go roaring about the woods like wild cattle. Indeed, we 
expect they will come and storm the tent some night. We 
live chiefly on seal-meat, as we have to be very frugal 
with our own little stock. 

" Sunday, January 17. — Another week of exile has 
passed, during which we have had tolerably fine weather ; 
the first part was very fine indeed. On Thursday it rained 
all day ; and in the evening I went across the bay in the 
boat, and shot a dozen widgeons, of which we ate two, and 
the remainder, with four others which I shot this morning, 
we are reserving, as we have abundance of seal-meat, which 
we find very good, particularly that' of the females and 
young ones. We caught a young one which had never 
been in the water : its flesh was delicious — it was exactly 
like lamb. We have also got two carcases in salt. 

" We are progressing slo"j5^1y with the house j it will be 
some time before it will be ready for us to live in. Mr 
Raynal is now nearly well ; he has been working a little 
all this week ; he is our blacksmith, and makes nails for 
us. We are very badly off Jfor tools ; all we have got are 
a hammer, an axe, an adze, and a gimlet. 

^^ Tuesday, January 19. — Light easterly airs and 
cloudy weather during the last two days. This morning 
we went down the harbour in the boat, and planted a flag* 
staff, with a large canvas flag on it, where it might be seen 
from the sea, and we tied a bottle to it, with a note inside 
directing any one who may see it where to find us. We 
then went up the western arm of the harbour. At tiis 
place we saw hundreds of seals. Both the shores and the 
water were literally swarming with them, both the tiger 
and the black seal ; but in geneiaV t\i.^ W^'i^ ^^'55^^V^«^^^^ 
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side of the harbour, and the black seals, which are much 
the largest, keep the other. In one instance, however, we 
saw a black seal and a tiger seal fighting. They were en- 
gaged when we first saw them. We watched them about 
half an hour, and left them still hard at it. They fight as 
ferociously as dogs, and without making the least noise. 
They tear each other with their large tusks almost to pieces. 

" We also saw a sea-lion ; he was very large, and had 
been fighting, and his neck and back were lacerated in a 
most fearful manner ; large pieces of hide and flesh were 
torn off, perhaps a foot long, and four or five inches wide. 
We were close to him, and he sat and looked at us in the 
boat with all possible coolness and unconcern. 

" We have several kinds of birds here, two of which are 
songsters, and send forth beautiful notes ; and there are 
green parrots and whin-redbreasts. They are all very 
tame. We could put out our hafids and take hold of 
them, but we do not disturb them. The robins are very 
familiar with us; they come into the tent, and chirp around 
us when we are at our meals. 

^^ Sunday y February 21. — ^We have been now engaged 
for some time in laying ways for hauling up and launch- 
ing the boat on, and making a jetty, cutting down and 
clearing the trees from about the house, and getting and 
tying up bundles of thatch for the sides of the house. It 
will take an immense quantity of grass to thatch it round. 
I may here give a description of this castle of ours, 

'* It is 24 feet long by 16 wide. The walls are 7 feet 

high, roof 14 feet. The corner-posts and centre-posts, 

which are made of spars from -the ship (as are also the 

wall-plates and ridge-poles), are let three feet into the 

. ground. The walls, ox aidea and ends, are made of timber 

out ot the bush, placed upii^t, ^^nd \^\. *m\a 'Cc^ft ^g^ssvasA. 
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about a foot. They are far from being straight, and con- 
sequently far from being close together. This is why we 
are obliged to thatch them. They are now covered with 
old canvas outside, but it lets a great deal of wind through. 
The door is a very good one, made of inch boards. The 
floor is also boarded and tolerably good. There are two 
small squares of glass, which were taken out of the cabin 
of the vessel. The rafters are sticks out of the bush, placed 
two feet apart. There is a double cover on the roof, with two 
sets of rafters and two ridge-poles. The fire-place is built 
of stone, as high as the walls of the house ; above, it is 
made of copper, tin, and zinc, with boards towards the 
top, and it is 15 feet high. We have made stretchers to 
sleep on. There is a large dining- table in the centre, with 
benches on each side. I sit on a keg at the head. There 
is a small table at one end, at which I am now writing, 
and here I keep my writing-desk, chronometer, barometer, 
books, &c. This end of the house is . occupied by Mr 
Kaynal and myself ; the men occupy the other end. There 
are also two or three shelves round the place, which, with 
a pair of bellows and my looking-glass, complete the 
furniture. 

^^ Sunday^ February 28. — Another dreary week has 
passed. It has rained every day, and we have not been able to 
do much at the thatching. We have found a root, which 
is very abundant aU over the island, and is very good for 
food. It makes a very good substitute for bread and 
potatoes ; there is also a great deal of sugar in it. We 
have also found out a method of curing the seal-skins 
without salt. This is by stretching them and fledging 
th^m clean, and rubbing them well with strong lye made 
from ashes two or three times a day, until they are perfectly 
dry; then we scour them, well wWa. ^►^xA,\i5sj^*vickK«s^^^'^^ 
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roll them up tight, and beat them on something solid with 
a smooth piece of wood, until they are quite soft. This 
does not injure the fur, and they remain quite soft. We 
shall be able to make either blankets or clothes of them. 
I sleep on one of them now, and it is very comfortable. 

" Sunday y March 20. — During the last week we have 
had nothing but a succession of westerly gales, which only 
cease for a few hours, and then blow again with great fury. 
We had a few hours of moderate weather on Friday, and 
we went to Figure-of-Eight Island, and found the seals, 
both young and old, very numerous. This time we had a 
regular pitched battle with some thirty or forty of them on 
the beach. We vanquished them, and got seven young 
calves. The very young seals do not like to take the 
water, as they cannot swim very well. When they first 
go into the water the old cow carries them on her back, 
and they have a great job to get them down to the water 
at first. I have known a cow-seal take three days in 
getting a calf half a mile, in order to take it into the 
water. 

*•' We have got a nest of young parrots. I think we have 
had them in the house a fortnight now. The steward at- 
tends to them, and they are getting on very well. I think 
it very strange to find parrots here at all, and it is more 
surprising that they should have young ones at this season 
of the year. The conamon field-mouse is also here. I do 
not know whether they are very numerous all over the 
island, but there are a good many about the house. 

" We have not been able to do anything at the th^Jching 
this week. About one-third of the house is finished, and 
the grass is all bundled for the remainder. 

^^ Sunday, March 27. — We have finished thatching the 
walla of the house, and find it \erj -^s^xm «Ln4 comfortable. 
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It has taken 5000 bundles of thatch, each bundle weighing 
a pound. The roof remains covered with canvas. To-day 
I went in the boat up the harbour ; I had not been there 
before. There are several streams of beautiful water 
emptying themselves into the bay. We tried fishing, but 
unsuccessfully. These must be a great number of fish in 
these harbours to supply so many seals, but we have not 
yet found out how to catch them. 

" I have found another small bottle of black ink, which 
I shaU use as long as it lasts, for I see that the seaPs blood 
with which I have been writing, fades away very much. 

^^ Sunday y April 17. — On Tuesday morning one of the 
men came running in, Ih a state of excitement, and told 
me that there were two dogs in the bush ; he* had left the 
other man in the bush to watch them, while he came and 
told me. I immediately went to the place where the other 
man was left, but when I got there the dogs were gone. 
I saw their tracks, and was satisfied that they had seen 
dogs, and from their description of them I think they were 
sheep-dogs. One day, about three weeks after the wreck, 
we heard what we all supposed to be a dog barking, but 
we had almost forgotten all about it. 

** We find that there is also another small four-footed 
animal upon this island. This animal burrows, and un- 
doubtedly only comes out at night. We have set snares, 
but have failed to catch them. Their footmarks are similar 
to those of a pig. 

^^ Sunday, May 1. — We now enter upon another month 
of imprisonment, which is commencing with bad weather. 
On Wednesday we went to the island for fresh meat. There 
was not a great number of seals on shore. It was flood- 
tide, and I think that this is their fishing-time. There is 
one seal which we all know paiticuWVj \?0^. ^Xva^'svi^^ -^^ 
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see him. He appears to be the king of the mob which 
belongs to Figure-of-Eight Island. He is a very large 
dark-coloured bull of the tiger breed ; we have named him 
* Royal Tom.' He is not at all afraid of us when we see 
him on shore. If the seals around him run away, Tom will 
not move, and takes very little notice of us. One day 
some of the men tried to drive Tom into the water, but he 
would not move for some time ; and when they at length 
got him to start, he went leisurely down to the water, and 
there he remained scratching himself. Tom had a dry 
coat, and did not fancy wetting it just then, and into the 
water he would not go. He is too big and old for meat, 
therefore we do not wish to kill him ; and indeed I do not 
allow any seals to be disturbed at all, excepting those we 
intend to kill. 

" I have adopted a measure for keeping the men in order 
and subjection, which I find to work admirably. This is, 
teaching school in the evenings, and reading prayers and 
Scripture on Sunday to the best of my ability. They are 
all getting particularly fond of reading, and I have not 
heard a profane word spoken for a long time. 

" Tuesday y May 10. — For some days I have not been 
very well. To-day I have had a very severe headache; but 
as it has now left me, and as I did not write on Sunday as 
usual, I shall do a little of it this evening. Moreover this 
is the anniversary of my birth, and I have made it a point 
for some years back to pledge my mother on this day in a 
bottle of good old port. Unfortunately, it is out of my 
power to do so to-day ; yet I have not omitted to pledge 
her for all that. I have done so in a glass of beer of our 
own making, which we use as a substitute for tea. It 
IS made from the root which now forms a very material 
part of our food, and which, a.al\vwv^'\i^iQt^ ^aXft^^^o^^- 
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tains a considerable quantity of sugar. To make this beer, 
we grate the root on a large grater, boil it, let it ferment, 
and then put it into a cask, and draw it off as we use it. 
To prepare the root as food, we fry it in seal-oil. It eats 
something like sawdust, but we are very thankful that we 
have it, or we should have to live entirely on seal's flesh, 
fowl, and fish, as nothing remains of our provisions from 
the wreck but a few crumbs of biscuit, which are regularly 
placed upon the table, but only to be looked at, for no one 
touches them. 

" We now find that we can catch fish in great abundance, 
but have only very recently found out the secret of catching 
them, which is done by fishing amongst the rocks with a 
short line tied to the end of a stick. Our parrots, which 
we have now had for some time, are getting on very well, 
and are beginning to talk.* 

^^ Sunday i August 21. — All the week we have been 
working tide-time, night and day, at the wreck, and a 
miserable job we have had. We were obliged to be up to 
our middle in water nearly all the time, but I was deter- 
mined to see what could be done towards getting her a 
little higher up on the beach. The men worked with great 
spirit and energy, fully expecting that we should be able to 
get her up and repair her ; so that in case no aid comes for 
us we could make her carry us to New Zealand. After 
getting all the ballast out of her, we tried by pumping and 
baling to keep the water down, but found it impossible. 
We then, with considerable difficulty, got her thrown over 
on the other bilge, and found a number of holes in her, 
some of her timbers broken, knd the main wheel gone from 
the stem to about the main rigging. We threw her back 
on her sore side again. Nothing more can be doue« 

^^ Sunday, October 23. — Wee\L ^^a^^^ qxl ^S^rx ^^^n 
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another one has passed like its predecessors. On Tues- 
day, Raynal and I set off at five o'clock in the morning to 
go on the mountains to the northward to have a look 
round. The night had been beautifully fine and clear, and 
•when we started there was not a cloud in the sky ; but 
before we arrived at the top, clouds rose from the westward, 
and passed rapidly over, till the whole sky was covered, 
and a mist began to settle on the land, which soon became 
a dense fog with heavy rain. It continued for several 
hours, and we were very glad that we had not got to the 
top, and made our way back again as quickly as possible. 
It would be exceedingly dangerous to be caught on the top 
of these mountains in one of these thick fogs, for some- 
times you cannot see two yards before you. 

*• On Wednesday morning, about the same time, we made 
another attempt, and succeeded. The day was dry and 
clear, but there was a haze about the horizon which pre- 
vented us from seeing so far as we otherwise could have 
done. However, I suppose we had a clear view all round 
of not less than fifty miles ; but no sail blessed our long- 
ing eyes* 

" As soon as the weather allows, we must go and see if 
we can get another seal or two. I am trying to tan the 
largest of the last two skins which we got, but cannot yet 
tell whether I shall succeed. We have found a bark which 
I have great hopes of; and if it answers, the skins will make 
excellent sole-leather. We are not yet reduced to wearing 
seal-skin clothes entirely, but those which w^e do wear look 
most deplorable, although they are neither ragged nor dirty; 
but they are patched to such a degree, that in scarcely any 
piece of garment that any one of us wears is there a par- 
ticle of the original any longer visible. Joseph's coat would 
scarcely bear comparison vjitti ^om^ oi owt^, Q\dL ^^xi:^^^ 
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old gunny-bags, anything we can get hold of, goes in for 
patches, and we use canvas ravellings for thread, and sew 
everything with a sail needle. We are certainly a motley 
group. I have cut up all my bed-sheets for patching with, 
and I expect to have to use canvas and gunny-bags shortly. 

^^ Sunday, January 1, 1865. — A whole year has now 
passed since I first anchored in this place, and in all pro- 
bability another will at least pass before I get away. I 
have grown quite greyheaded. We shall shortly commence 
to pull the schooner to pieces. The men are very sanguine, 
and I have no doubt but we shall be able to make some- 
thing to carry us to New Zealand. The vessel I intend to 
build will be a cutter of about ten tons. Mr Kaynal is 
Vulcan ; he has had some little experience in blacksmith- 
ing, which will now be of the greatest service to us, as we 
shall have to make nearly all our own tools. He has got a 
forge up, ready for going to work at, as soon as we get some 
charcoal made. 

^^ Sunday, March 12. — It is now more than a month 
since I last wrote, during which time we have been busily 
employed in our projected work of shipbuilding, although 
I myself have been unable to do anything with my hands, 
because for about three weel^ I have had one or both of 
them in a sling with boils. 

" Mr Raynal has made a saw, chisel, gouges, and sundry 
tools. His ingenuity and dexterity at the forge have 
indeed surpassed my expectation ; but making augers has 
proved a hopeless failure. He wrought assiduously at one 
for three days, and it was not until there was not a shade 
of hope left that he gave it up ; and if he had had the 
material to make them out of, I feel confident he would 
have succeeded. The only steel he had was two picks sjad. 
some shoyel hladea. It was tmly de^\oT^iWL^ X.q^y^-^ *^^ 
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faces of all as we stood around him, when he decidedly 
pronounced it impossible for him to make one. It is now 
my unalterable resolution to attempt a passage to Stewart's 
Island in the boat which belonged to the ship. I have 
given it my serious and deliberate consideration for the last 
three months, as I have all along had my doubts about his 
being able to make augers, without which it is utterl}^ im- 
possible to build anything better than the boat ; and I think 
I can make her so that she could carry us all in safety. I 
shall make some alterations in her before we go, as I 
do not intend to start before next month, when, after 
the equinoctial gales, we may reasonably expect fine 
weather. 

** Friday y June 23. — The boat is finished, rigged, sails 
bent, and ready for launching ; but the weather is at pre- 
sent so dreadfully bad that it is impossible to launch her. 
In the meantime, we are keeping body and soul together 
by eating roots and drinking water. The seals are nearly 
all gone. Everything that is really fit to eat keeps out of 
our reach. If the boat were afloat, I have no doubt but 
we should be able to find as much as we could eat. When 
we get her afloat we shall at once lay in a sea stock, and be 
off with the first slant of wind. 

" Tuesday, June 27. — This day we launched the boat, 
and took with us such things as we might require whilst 
lying at Camp Cove, and waiting for a fair wind. Fortu- 
nately it was perfectly calm, for on getting the boat into 
the water we found her so tender that the least movement 
put her almost on her beam-ends ; indeed some of the men 
were quite frightened, and would gladly have gone on shore 
again. I explained to them that she would not turn over 
entirely so long as the ballast, which was composed chiefly 
of salted seal-skinB, did not &\ai^ ^xl^ ^^^^\fiv^ossible. 
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But, at the same time, I felt sadly disappointed in her 
myself, and doubtful as to whether it would be prudent to 
venture forth in her or not, — certainly not in her present 
condition. We pulled her down to Camp Cove, a distance 
of about sevBn miles, and arrived there at dark in the 
evening. 

" From the last date until the 1 1th of July we had very 
severe weather, but on the morning of the 11th got a fair 
wind, and in anticipation of the event had set to work in 
the night, and cooked up all the seal B.nd shag that we had, 
and which I considered sufficient to take us to Stewart's 
Island. About eight o'clock in the morning a fine breeze 
was blowing ; the boat was hauled to the rocks by myself 
and Mr Raynal, and everything was ready for putting the 
provisions on board and starting. I went up to the tent, v 
and told the men to bring down what was to go in the 
boat, and that we would be off at once ; when, to my 
astonishment, they all begged of me not to start, as they 
were afraid it was going to blow hard. I saw the necessity 
of having three hands in the boat, and Kaynal and I would 
have gone by ourselves. I therefore took two of them back 
to the old camp at the wreck, and left them there. We 
then returned to Camp Cove, so as to be ready for starting 
with the first fair wind. 

" After several days of very bad weather, the morning of 
the 19th July 1865 broke fine and promising. At 8 a.m. 
a light air came from the southward, and at 11 am, we set 
sail from Camp Cove with the first squall of a souVester, 
which winds never blow with any degree of moderation for 
more than twelve hours, and invariably end in a hard gale. 
But by taking the very first of it I expected to have got 
some distance away before the atteiigji^v. oi KJsia ^^'b ^^so^ 
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overtake us. Vfe did not, however, get more than twenty 
miles from the» island before we felt the full fury of a south- 
west gale, which continued until our arrival at Port Adven- 
ture, in Stewart's Island, on the morning of July the 
24th, after a miserable passage of five days and nights, 
during the whole of which time I stood upon my feet, hold- 
ing on to a rope with one hand and pumping with the 
other. The boat was very leaky, and we kept the pump 
almost constantly going. As my anxiety would not permit 
me to leave the deck, I performed this part of the work, 
while the other two relieved each other at the helm. The 
wind, although fair, was so strong that we were obliged to 
lay-to nearly half the time, and the sea was constantly 
breaking over the little craft, and how she lived through it 
I scarcely know. I had not eaten an ounce of food from 
the time of leaving until we arrived, and I only drank about 
half a pint of water ; yet I felt no fatigue until the night 
before we landed, when I suddenly became quite exhausted, 
and lay down on the deck. We were now close to the land. 
On the following day we landed at Port Adventure, where 
we were kindly received by Captain Cross of the Flying 
Scud," 

m 

Note, — " Very shortly afterwards, Captain Musgrave ac- 
companied Captain Cross in the Flying Soud in a trip to 
the Auckland Isles, and rescued the two remaining men 
of the crew of the ill-fated Grafton schooner." 
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POETRY. 
BOADIGEA, QUEEN OF THE ICENI IN BRITAIN. 

A.D. 63. 

When the British warrior Queen, 
Bleeding from the Roman rods, 

Sought, with an indignant mien, 
Counsel of her country's gods, 

Sage, beneath the spreading oat. 

Sat the Druid, hoary chief ; 
Every burning word he spoke — 

Full of tage, and full of grief : 

" Princess ! if our aged eyes 
Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 

'Tis because resentment ties 
All the terrors of our tongues. 

" Rome shall perish ! — write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt ; 

Perish, hopelesy and abhorred. 
Deep in ruin as in guilt ! 

** Rome, for empire far renowned, 
Tramples on a thousand states ; 

Soon her pride shall kiss the ground — 
Hark ! the Gaul is at her gates ! 

" Other Romans shall arise, 
Heedless of a soldier's naiai^ \ 
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Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize, 
Harmony the path to fame. 

" Then the progeny that springs 
From the forests of our land, 

Armed with thunder, clad with wings, 
Shall a wider world command. 

" Kegions Caesar never knew 
Thy posterity shall sway ; 

Where his eagles- never flew, — 
None invincible as they." 

Such the bard'« prophetic words, 
Pregnant with celestial fire, 

Bending, as he swept the chords 
Of his sweet but awful lyre. 

She, with all a monarch's pride, 
Felt them in her bosom glow ; 

Rushed to battle, — ^fought and died : — 
Dying, hurled them at the foe : 

'^ Euflians, pitiless as proud, 
Heav'n awards the vengeance due ; 

Empire is on us bestowed ; 
Shame and ruin wait for you." 



I 



KING CANUTE, a.d. 1016. 

Upon his royal throne he sat, 
In a monarch's thoughtful mood ; 

Attendants on his regal state 
His servile courtiers stood. 

With foolish flatteries false and vain, 

To win liis smWe, la\a i^'^o\xt ^^m. 
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They told him e'en the mighty deep 

His kingly sway confessed ; 
That he could bid its billows leap, 

Or still its stormy breast ! 
He smiled contemptuously, and cried, 
" Be, then, my boasted empire tried ! " 

Down to the ocean's sounding shore 

The proud procession came, 
To see its billows* wild uproar 

King Canute's power proclaim ; 
Or, at his high and dread command. 
In gentle murmurs kiss the strand. 

Not so, thought he, their noble king, 
As his course he seaward sped ; — , 

And each base slave, like a guilty thing, 
Hung dbwn his conscious head ; 

He knew the ocean's Lord on high ; 

They, that he scorned their senseless lie. 

His throne was placed by ocean^s side ; 

He lifted his sceptre there, 
Bidding, with tones of kingly pride, 

The waves their strife forbear : — 
And, while he spoke his royal will, 
All but the winds and waves were still. 

Louder the stoijmy blast swept by. 

In scorn of his idle word ; 
The briny deep its waves tossed high. 

By his mandate undeterred. 
As threatening, in their angry play, 
To sweep both king axA (iOMx\. «^«^ * 
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The monarcli, with upbraiding look, 
Turned to the courtly ring ; 

But none the kindling eye could brook 
Even of his earthly king ; 

For in that wrathful glance they see 

A mightier Monarch wronged than lie ! 

Canute ! thy regal race is run ; 

Thy name had passed away 
But for the meed this tale hath won. 

Which never shall decay : 
Its meek, unperishing renown 
Outlasts thy sceptre and thy crown. 

The Persian, in his mighty pride, 
Forged fetters for the main ; 

And when its floods his power defied, 
Inflicted stripes as vain ; — 

But it was worthier far of thee 

To know thyself, than rule the sea ! 



CHRISTMAS IN OLDEN TIMES. 

Heap on more wood ! the wind is chill ; 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We '11 keep our merry Christmas still. 
Each age has deemed the new-born year 
The fittest time for festal cheer; 
Even heathen yet, the savage Dane 
At lol more deep the mead did drain ; 
High on the beach his galleys drew, 

And feasted all \xU ^VntX^ ci^^ \ 
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Then in his low and pine-built hall, 
Where shields and axes decked the wall, 
They gorged upon the half-dressed steer. 
Caroused in seas of sable beer ; \ 
While round, in, brutal jest, were thrown 
The half-gnawed rib and marrow-bone ; 
Or listened all, in grim delight. 
While Scalds yelled out the joys of fight. 
Then forth in frenzy would they hie. 
While wildly loose their red locks fly, 
And dancing round the blazing pile. 
They make such barbarous mirth the while, 
As best might to the mind recall 
The boisterous joys of Odin's hall. 

And well our Christian sires of old 

Loved when the year its course had rolled. 

And brought blithe Christmas back again 

With all his hospitable train. 

Domestic and religious rite 

Gave honour to the holy night : 

On Christmas- eve the beUs were rung ; 

On Christmas-eve the mass was sung : 

That only night in all the year 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 

The damsel donned her kirtle sheen ; 

The hall was dressed with holly green ; 

Forth to the wood did merry-men go 

To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then opened wide the baron's hall 

To vassal, tenant, serf, and all ; 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And Ceremony doffed "Vxet ^t\^^. 
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The heir, with roses in his shoes, 
That night might village partner choose ; 
The lord, underogating, share 
The vulgar game of " post and pair.^' 
All hailed, with uncontrolled delight 
And general voice, the happy night, ^ 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 

The fipe, with well-dried logs supplied^ 
Went roaring up the chimney wide ; 
The huge hall-table*s oaken face, 
Scrubbed till it shone the day to grace, 
^ Bore then upon its massive board 

No mark to part the squire and lord. 
Then was brought in the lusty brawn 
By old blue-coated serving-man ; 
Theti the grim boards-head frowned on high 
Crested with bays and rosemary. 
Well can the green-garbed ranger tell, 
How, when, and where, the monster fell ; 
What dogs before his death he tore, 
And all the baiting of the boar. 
The wassel round, in good brown bowls, 
Garnished with ribands, blithely trowls. 
There the huge sirloin reeked ; hard by 
Plum porridge stood, and Christmas pie : 
Nor failed old Scotland to produce, 
At such high tide, her savoury goose. 
Then came the merry masquers in. 
And carols roared with blithesome din ; 
If unmelodious was the song, 
It was a heaity noU^ and «»\.toxv«. 
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Who lists may in their mumming see 
Traces of ancient mystery ; 
White shirts supplied the masquerade, 
And smutted cheeks the visors made ; 
But oh ! what masquers, richly dight, 
Can boast of bosoms half so light ! 
England was merry England, when 
Old Christmas brought his sports agen. 
Twas Christmas broached the merriest ale; 
'Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ; 
A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man's heart through half the year. 

Still linger in our northern clime 
Some remnants of the good old time ; 
And still within our valleys here 
We hold the kindred title dear. 
Even when, perchance, its far-fetched claim 
To southern ear sounds empty name ; 
For course of blood our proverbs deem 
Is warmer than the mountain stream. 
And thus my Christmas still I hold 
Where my great-grandsire came of old. 



RICHARD I. AT HIS FATHER'S BIER. 

A.D, 1189. 

Torches were blazing clear, hymns pealing deep and slow. 
Where a king lay stately on his bier, in the church of Fon- 

tevrauld ; 
Banners of battle o'er him hung, and warriors slept beneath ; 
And light, like the moon's broad light, was flung on the 

settled face of death. 
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On the settled face of Death, a strong and ruddy glare, 
Though dimmed at times by censers' breath, yet it fell still 

brightest there, — 
As if each deeply-furrowed trace of earthly years to show : 
Alas ! that sceptred mortal's race had surely closed in woe ! 

The marble floor was swept by many a long dark stole. 
As the kneeling priests, round him that slept, sang mass 

for the parted soul : 
And solemn were the strains they poured in the stillness of 

the night, 
With the cross above, and the crown, and sword, — and the 

silent king in sight. 

There was heard a heavy clang, as of steel-girt men the 

tread ; 
And the tombs and the hollow pavement rang, with a 

sounding thrill of dread. 
And the holy chant was hushed awhile, as, by the torches* 

flame, 
A gleam of arms, up the sweeping aisle, with a mail-clad 

leader came. 

• 

He came with haughty look, a dark glance high and clear 
But his proud heart 'neath his breast-plate shook, when he 

stood beside the bier. 
He stood there still, with drooping brow, and clasped hands 

o'er it raised ; 
For his father lay before him now — it was Coeur-de-Lion 

gazed. 

And silently he strove with the workings of his breast ; 
But there ^s more in late repentant love than steel may keep 
suppressed. 
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And his tears brake forth at last like rain — men held their 

breath in awe ; 
For his face was seen by his warrior train, and he recked 

not that they saw. 

He looked upon the dead ! and sorrow seemed to lie, 

A weight of sor;pw, even as lead, pale on the fast-shut eye. 

He stooped and kissed the frozen cheeky and the hand of 

lifeless clay, 
Till bursting words — yet all too weak — gave his soul^s 

passion way. 

" O father ! is it vain, this late remorse, and deep 1 
Speak to me, father ! once again ! — I weep behold, I 

weep ! 
Alas ! my guilty pride and ire ! Were but this work 

undone, 
I would give England's crown, my sire, to hear thee bless 

thy son ! 

" Speak to me ! — Mighty grief ere now the dust hath stirred ! 
Hear me ! but hear me ! — father, chief, my king ! I must 

be heard ! — 
Hushed, hushed? — how is it that I call, and that thou 

answerest not 1 
When was it thus? — Woe, woe, for all the love my soul 

forgot ! 

*' Thy silver hairs I see, so still, so sadly bright ! 

And, father, father ! but for me, they had not been so 
white ! 

I bore thee down, high heart ! at last no longer couldiit 
thou strive — 

Oh ! for one moment of the past, to kneel, and say, ' For- 
give ! ' 
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" Thou that my boyhood's guide didst take fond joy to 

be! 

The times I Ve sported at thy side, and climbed thy parent 

knee ! 
And now, before the blessed shrine, my sire, I see thee 

lie, 

How will that sad, stillface of thine look on me till I die!" 



KING JOHN AND THE ABBOT- a.d. 1200. 

AN OLD BALLAD. 

An ancient story I '11 tell you anon 
Of a notable prince that was called King John ; 
How he ruled England with main and with might, 
For he did great wrong, and maintained little right. 

And I '11 tell you a story, a story so merry, 
Concerning the Abbot of Canterbury ; 
How for his housekeeping and high renown, 
They rode post for him to fair London town. 

An hundred men the king did hear say, 
The abbot kept in his house every day ; 
And fifty gold chains, without any doubt. 
In velvet coats waited the abbot about. 

" How now, father abbot ! I hear it of thee. 
Thou keepest a far better house than me. 
And for thy housekeeping and high renown, 
I fear thou work'st treason against my crown." 

• 

*' My liege," quo' the abbot, *^ I would it were known, 
I spend not a piece, but 'wbsi.t ia my own \ 
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And I trust, your grace will do me no dear, 
For spending of my own true-gotten gear." 

'* Yes, yes, father abbot, thy fault it is high, 
And now for the Same thou needest must die ; 
For except thou canst answer me questions three, 
Thy head shall be smitten from thy body. 

" And first," quo' the king, '* when I 'ni in this stead, 
With my crown of gold so fair on my head^ 
Among all my liege-men so noble of birth, 
Thou must tell me to one penny what I am worth. 

" Secondly, tell me, without any doubt. 
How soon I may ride the whole world about. 
And at the third question thou must not shrink. 
But tell me here truly what I do think." 

" Oh these are hard questions for my shallow wit, 
And I cannot answer your giuce as yet : 
But if you will give me but three weeks of space, 
I'll do my endeavour to answer yourtJrace." 

" Now three weeks' space to thee will I give. 
And that is the longest time thou hast to live ; 
For if thou dost not answer my questions three, 
Thy lands and thy livings are forfeit to me." 

Away rode the abbot all sad at that word, 
And he rode to Cambridge, and Oxenford ; 
But never a doctor there was so wise, 
That could with his learning an answer devise. 

Then home rode the abbot, of comfort so cold, 
And he met his shepherd agoing to ioili*. 
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" fiow now, my lord abbot ! you are welcome home; 
What news do you bring us from our King John 1" 

'• Sad news, sad news, shepherd, I must give — 
That I have but three weeks more to live : 
For if I do not answer him questions three, 
My head will be smitten from my body. 

" The first is to tell him there in that stead, 
With his crown of gold so fair on his head, 
Among all his liege- men so noble of birth. 
To within one penny of what he is worth. 

" The second, to tell him, without any doubt, 
How soon he may ride this whole world about ; 
And at the third question I must not shrink. 
But tell him there truly what he does think." 

" Now cheer up, sir abbot, did you never hear yet^ 
That a fool may learn a wise man wit ] 
Lend me horse, and serving-men, and your apparel, 
And I *11 ride to London to answer your quarreL 

" Nay, frown not, if it hath been told unto me, 

I am like your lordship, as ever may be : 

And if you will but lend me your gown. 

There is none shall know us in fair London town." 

*' Now, horses and serving-men thou shalt have. 
With sumptuous array most gallant and brave ; 
With crozier, and mitre, and rochet, and cope, 
Fit to appear 'fore our father the pope." 



** Now welcome, sir abbot," the king he did say, 
*' 'Tis well thou'rt com^ \>«cc\l \iO k^«^ t\i^ day • 
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For and if thou canst answer my questions three, 
Thy life and thy living both saved shall be. 

" And first, when thou seest me here in this stead, 
With my crown of gold so fair on my head. 
Among all my liege-men so noble of birth, 
Tell me to one penny what I am worth." 

** For thirty pence our Saviour was sold 
Among the false Jews, as I have been told : 
And twenty-nine is the worth of thee, 
For at least, thou art one penny worse than He." 

The king he laughed, and vowed by St Bittel, 
He did not think he had been worth so little ! 
— " Now, secondly, tell me, without any doubt, 
How soon I may ride this whole world about." 

" You must rise with the sun, and ride with the same, 
Until the next morning he riseth again ; 
And then your Grace need not to make any doubt. 
But in twenty-four hours you '11 ride it about." 

T^e king he laughed, and vowed by St John, 

" I did not think it could be done so soon 1 

— Now from the third question thou must not shrink. 

But tell me hare truly what I do think." 

" Yea, that shall I do, and make your Grace merry. 
You think I 'm the Abbot of Canterbury ; 
But I 'm his poor shepherd, as plain you may see. 
That am come to beg pardon for him and for me." 

The king he laughed, and vowed by the mass, 

" I '11 make thee lord abbot ttiia 4^y mYiCNa ^^^^^^ 
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" Now nay, my liege, be not in such speed, 
For alack I can neither write nor read." 

" Pour nobles a week, then, will I give to thee, 
For this merry jest thou hast shown unto me ; 
And tell the old abbot when thou comest home, 
Thouhastbroughthimapardonfrom merry King John." 



PRINCE ARTHUR IN PRISON. a.d. 1203. 

(Scene — A Room in a Castle, Enter Hubert,. /Ae Gover- 
nor^ with two Attendants.) 

Hubert. Heat me these irons hot ; and look thou stand 
Within the arras. When I strike my foot 
Upon the bosom of the ground, rush forth, 
And bind the boy, whom you shall find with me, 
Fast to the chair. Be heedful. Hence, and watch. 

{Enter Prince Arthur.) 
Arthur, Good morrow, Hubert. # 

Huh, Good morrow, little prince. 

Arth, As little prince (having so great a title 

To be more prince) as may be. You are sad. 
Hub. Indeed, I have been merrier. 
Arth. Mercy on me ! 

Methinks, nobody should be sad but I ; 

Yet, I remember, when I was in France, 

Young gentlemen would be as sad as night. 

Only for wantonness. By my Christendom, 

So I were out of prison, and kept sheep, 

I'd be as merry as the day is long : 
And BO I would be here, Wl fti^V, 1 ^oviJciN. 
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My uncle practises more harm to me. 

He is afraid of me, and I of him. 

Is it my fault" that I was Qeoflfrey's son 1 

Indeed it's not. And I do wish to Heaven 

I were your son, so you would love me, Hubert ! 

JIuh, (To himself,) If I talk to him, with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy, which lies dead ; 
Therefore I will be sudden, and despatch. 

Arth. Are you sick, Hubert 1 You look pale to-day. 
In truth, I would you were a little sick, 
That I might sit all night, and watch with you. 
I warrant I love you more than you love me. 

^Huh. {To himself.) His words do take possession of my 
{To Arthur,) Bead here, young Arthur, read. [bosom. 

{To himself) I must be brief, lest resolution drop 
Out at mine eyes, in tender womanish tears. 
{To Arthur.) Can you not read it 1 Is it not fair writ ? 

Arth, Too fairly, Hubert, for so foul effect. 
Must you with iron bum out both mine eyes ? 

Uvh, Young boy, I must. 

Arth, And will you 1 

Huh, And I will. 

Arth, Have you the heart? When your head did but 
I knit my handkerchief about your brows ; [ache. 

The best I had ; a princess wrought it me : 
And I did never ask it you again. 
I, with my hand, at midnight, held your head ; 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour. 
Still and anon cheered up the heavy time. 
Saying, " What lack you ?" and, " Where lies your pain 1" 
Or, " What good love may I perform for you ?" 
Many a poor man's son would have lain stilly 
And ne'er have spoke a loving woi9l \.o "joxx \ 
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But you, at your sick service, liad a prince. 

Nay, you may think my love was crafty love. 

And call it cunning : do, an* if you will. 

If Heaven be pleased that you must use me ill, 

Why, then you must. Will you put out mine eyes ? 

These eyes, that never did, and never sh^l, 

So much as frown on you 1 

Htib. I Ve sworn to do it ; 

And with hot irons I must bum them out. 
Come forth. (To attendants.) Do as I bid you do. 

Arth. Oh, save me, Hubert, save me ! My eyes are out, 
Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men. 

Hub. Give me the iron, I say, and bind him here. 

Arth. Alas ! why need you be so boist'rous rough 1 
I will not struggle, I will stand stone-stilL 
For Heaven's sake, Hubert, let me not be bound ! 
Nay, hear me, Hubert ! drive these men away, 
And I will sit as quiet as a lamb. 
I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word, 
Nor look upon the iron angrily. 
Thrust but these men away, and I '11 forgive you, 
Whatever torment you do put me to. 

Hub, (To attendants.) Go, stand within. Leave me 
alone with him. 

Attendant. I am best pleased to be from such a deed 

Arth, Alas ! I then have chid away my friend ; 
He hath a stern look, but a gentle heart. 
Let him come back, that his compassion may 
Give life to yours. 

Hub. Come, boy, prepare yourself. 

Arth. Is there no remedy 1 

Hub. None, but to lose your eyes. 

jir^, O Heaven 1 that Ihet^ "wet^'WXi ^xcicAfe m'^^^urs^ 
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A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wand'ring hair, 
Any annoyance in that precious sense ! 
Then, feeling what small things are painful there, 
Your vile intent must needs seem horrible. 

Huh, Is this your promise ? Go to, hold your tongue. 

Arth, Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 
Must needs want pleading for a pair of eyes. 
Let me not hold my tongue ; let me not, Hubert ! 
Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue. 
So I may keep mine eyes. Oh ! spare mine eyes, 
Though to no use, but still to look on you !— 
Lo ! by my troth, the instrument is cold, 
And would not harm me. 

Huh, I can heat it, boy. 

Arth, No, In good sooth ; the fire is dead with grief. 
There is no malice in this burning coal ; 
The breath of heaven hath blown his spirit out. 
And strewed repentant ashes on his head. 

Huh, But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 

Arth, And if you do, you will but make it blush, 
And glow with shame at your proceedings, Hubert. 

Huh, Well, see and live. I will not touch thine eyea 
For all the treasures that thine uncle owns. 
Yet am I sworn, and I did purpose, boy, 
With this same iron to have burnt them out. 

Arth, Oh, now you look like Hubert ! All this while 
You were disguised. 

Huh, Peace ! no more. Adieu ; 

Your uncle must not know but you are dead. 
I '11 fill these greedy spies with false reports ; 
And, pretty child, sleep doubtless and secure 
That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, 
Will not offend thee. 
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. Arth. O Heaven ! I thank you, Hubert 

Huh, Silence ! no more. Go closely in with me ; 
Much danger do I undergo for thee. 



BATTLE OF FALKIRK. a:d. 1298, 

ADDRESS OP WALLACE TO HIS ARMY. 

Companions of my toils, arise I 
Behold the dragoned banner flies ; — 
Stand, ere your bleeding country dies, 
And show your latest bravery. 

Arise, — ere tottering freedom falls,— 
'Tis Wallace, — 'tis your country calls ; 
See how yon Saxon spear appals 
A sad, unaided peasantry ! 

Whoe'er is daunted at the sight 
Of England's numbers, Edward's might, — 
Whose soul shall echo with aflfright 
The Saxon's war-cry vauntingly, — 

Let him retire, to fear betrayed, 
Whose breast with cowardice is swayed j 
His country shall not ask his aid 
Who fears to join undaimtingly. 

In me yon proud insulting foe 
Shall see a weltering corse laid low, 
And Scotland hear my life's last throe, 
ProdaimiBg iieedom,— NviltoT^X 
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Yes, Wallace shall be lowly laid, 
A bleeding corse on honour's bed, 
Else by your might, and this bright blade. 
We win our country's liberty ! 

Beneath these cairns your fathers sleep ; — 
But can the grave their glory keep 1 — 
Their struggles o'er, our souls shall sweep. 
To urge the battle rapidly ! 

The foe advances ! — stand, ye brave ! 
Couch — couch your spears — your symbols wave, 
We must be free, — or in the grave, — 
We stand or fall with liberty ! 

Rush on, ye Scots ! renew your deeds ! 
Again the vaunting Saxon bleeds ! 
On, Scotland, on ! thy Wallace leads, 
Again, to death or victory I 



ADDRESS OF KING ROBERT BRUCE TO HIS 
ARMY, AT THE BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN. 

A.D. 1314. 

Scots, wha hae wi> Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led ; 
Welcome to your gory bed, 
Or to victory ! 

Now 's the day, and now 's the hour, 
See the front o* battle lour ; • 
See approach proud Edward's powers- 
Chains and slavery \ 
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Wha will be a traitor knave 1 
Wha can fill a coward's grave ? 
Wha sae base as be a slave 1 
Let him turn and fiee ! 

Wha for Scotland's king and law, 
Freedom's sword will strongly draw 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa', 
Let him follow me ! 

By oppression's woes and pains, 
By your sons in servile chains, 
We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free ! 

Lay the proud usurper low ! 
Tyrants fall in' every foe ! 
Liberty 's in every blow ! 
Let us do or die ! 



THE LAST MINSTREL. 

The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The minstrel was infirm and old ; 
His withered cheek, and tresses grey, 
Seemed to have known a better day ; 
The harp, his sole remaining joy, 
Was carried by an orphan boy ; 
The last of all the bards was he. 
Who sang of Border chivalry. 
For, well-a-day ! their date was fled, 
His 'tuneful brettxieiv sXL \?et^ ^^^^\ 
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And he, neglected and oppressed, 

Wished to be with them, and at rest. 

No more, on prancing palfrey borne, 

He carolled, light as lark at morn ; 

JSTo longer, courted and caressed, 

High placed in hall a welcome guest. 

He poured to lord and lady gay 

The unpremeditated lay ; 

Old times were changed, old manners gone ; 

A stranger filled the Stuarts' throne ; 

The bigots of the iron time 

Had called his harmless art a crime. 

A wandering harper, scorned and poor. 

He begged his bread from door to door ; 

And tuned, to please a peasant^s ear, 

The harp a king had loved to hear. 

7 

He passed where Newark^s stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow's birchen bower : 
The minstrel gazed with wistful eye — 
No humbler resting-place was nigh. 
With hesitating step, at last 
The embattled portal-arch he passed. 
Whose ponderous grate and massy bar 
Had oft rolled back the tide of war, 
But never closed the iron door 
Against the desolate and poor. 
The Duchess marked his weary pace, 
His timid mien, and reverend face, 
And bade her page the menials tell, 
That they should tend the old man well : 
For she Jiad known adversity. 
Though bom in suclx a Ta.\^\i ^^^^^ \ 
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In pride of power, in beauty's bloom, 
Had wept o'er Monmouth's bloody tomb ! 

When kindness had his want» supplied 
And the old man was gratified, 
Began to rise his minstrel pride : 
And, would the noble Duchess deign 
To listen to an old man's strain. 
Though stiff his hand, his voice though weak, 
He thought even yet, the sooth to speak, 
That, if she loved the harp to hear, 
He could make music to her ear. 

The humble boon was soon obtained ; 
The ag^d minstrel audience gained ; 
But when he reached the room of state. 
Where she with all her ladies sate. 
Perchance he wished his boon denied ; 
For when to tune his harp he tried. 
His trembling hand had lost the ease 
Which marks security to please : 
And scenes, long past, of joy and pain, 
Came wildering o'er his aged brain — 
He tried to tune his harp in vain. 
The pitying Duchess praised its chime, 
And gave him heart, and gave him time^ 
Till every string's according glee 
Was blended into harmony. 
And then he said he would full fain 
He could recal an ancient strain 
He never thought to sing again. 
It was not framed for village churls. 
But for Ugh dam^ sixAm^t^ oaxla ; 
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He had played it to King Charles the Qood 
When he kept court in Holyrood ; 
And much he wished, yet feared, to try 
The long-forgotten pielody. 

Amid the strings his fingers strayed 
And an uncertain warbling made, 
And oft he shook his hoar^^ head ; 
But when he caught the measure wild, 
The old man raised his face, and smiled ; 
And lighted up his faded eye 
With all a poet's ecstasy ! 
In varying cadence, soft or strong. 
He swept the sounding chords along ; 
The present scene, the future lot. 
His toils, his wants, were all forgot ; 
Cold diffidence and age's frost 
In the f iiU tide of song were lost ; 
Each blank in faithless memory void. 
The poet's glowing thoughjj supplied ; 
And while his harp responsive rung, 
'Twas thus the Latest Minstrel sung. 



CHEVY CHASE ; 

OR, THE BATTLE OF OTTERBOURNE, BETWEEN 
DOUGLAS AND PERCY. A.D. 1388. 

God prosper long our noble king, 

Our lives and safeties all ; 
A woful hunting once there did 

In Chevy Chase beial \ 
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To drive the deer with hound and horn, 

Ear Percy took his way ; 
The child may rue that is unborn 

The hunting of that day. 

The stout Earl of Northumberland 

A TOW to GUkI did make, 
His pleasure in the Scottish woods 

Three summer days to take ; 

The chiefest harts in Chevy Chase 

To kill and bear away. 
These tidings to Earl Douglas came. 

In Scotland where he lay ; 

Who sent Earl Percy present word, 
He would prevent his sport. 

The English earl, not fearing this, 
Did to the woods resort, 

With fifteen hundred bowmen bold. 

All chosen men of might. 
Who knew full well, in time of need, 

To aim their shafts aright. 

The gallant greyhounds swiftly ran 

To chase the fallow deer ; 
On Monday they began to hunt, 

Ere daylight did appear. 

And long before high noon, they had 
A hundred fat bucks slain ; 

Then, having dined, the drovers went 
To rouse the deet a^iv\tv. 
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The bowmen mustered on the hills, 

Well able to endure ; 
Their backs Vere all, with special care, 

On that day guarded sure. 

The hounds ran swiftly through the woods, 

The nimble deer to take. 
And with their cries the hills and dales 

An echo shrill did make. 

Lord Percy to the quarry went, 

To view the slaughtered deer ; 
Quoth he, " Earl Douglas promised 

This day to meet me here : 

" If that I thought he j^ould not come. 

No longer would I stay." 
With that a brave young gentleman 

Thus to the Earl did say : — 

" Lo ! yonder doth Earl Douglas come. 

His men in armour bright ; 
Full twenty hundred Scottish spears 

All marching in our sight ; 

" All men of pleasant Teviotdale, 

Fast by the river Tweed." — 
** Then cease your sport," Earl Percy said, 

*' And take your bows with speed. 

" And now with me, my countrymen, 

Your courage forth advance ; 
For never was there champion yet, 

In Scotland or in "France, 



I 
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*' That ever did on horseback comey 

But if my hap it were, 
I durst encofonter man for man. 

With him to break a spear." 

Earl Douglas, on his milk-white steed. 

Most like a baron bold. 
Rode foremost of his company, 

Whose armonr shone like gold. 

" Show me,'' saith he, " whose men you be, 

That hunt so boldly here ; 
That, without my consent, do chase 

And kill my fallow-deer 1 " 

The man that £rst did answer make . 

Was noble Percy, he ; 
Who said, " We list not to declare, 

Nor show whose men we be : 

'^ Yet will we spend our dearest blood 

Thy chiefest harts to slay." 
Then Douglas swore a solemn oath. 

And thus in rage did say : — 

" Ere thus will I out-bravM be, 

One of us two shall die ! 
I know thee well, an earl thou art ; 

Lord Percy, so am I. 

** But trust me, Percy, pity 'twere, 
• And great offence, to kill 
Any of these our guiltless men, 
For they liavo dou^ no V!i\ \ 
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" Let thou and I the battle try, 

And set our men aside/' — 
" Accursed be he," Lord Percy said, 

" By whom this is denied." 

Then stepped a gallant 'squire forth, 

Witherington was his name, 
Who said, " I would not have it told 

To Henry our king, fpr shame, 

** That e'er my captain fought on foot, 

And I stood looking on. 
You be two earls," said Witherington, 

'^ And I a 'squire alone : 

" I '11 do the best that do I may. 

While I have strength to stand^ 
While I have power to wield my sword, 

I '11 fight with heart and hand." 

• 

Our English archers bent their bows, 

Their hearts were good and true ; 
At the first flight of arrows sent. 

Full fourscore Scots they slew. 

To drive the deer with hound and horn, 

Earl Douglas had the bent, 
A captain moved with mickle pride, 

The spears to shivers sent. 

They closed full fast on eyery side. 

No slackness there was found ; 
And many a gallant gentleman 

Lay gasping on the gcown^ 
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And oil ! it was a grief to see, 

And likewise for to hear, 
The cries of men lying in their gore. 

And scattered here and there. 

At last these two stout earls did meet^ 
Like captains of great might : 

Like lions moved, they laid on loud, 
And made a cruel fight. 

They fought until they both did sweat. 
With swords of tempered steel ; 

Until the blood, like drops of rain, 
They trickling down did feel. 

" Yield thee. Lord Percy ! " Douglas said, 

" In faith I will thee bring 
Where thou shalt high advanced be 

By James, pur Scottish king : 

• 

" Thy ransom I will freely give. 

And thus report of thee, 
Thou art the most courageous knight 

That ever I did see." — 

" No, Douglas ! " quoth Earl Percy then, 

" Thy proffer I do scorn ; 
I will not yield to any Scot 

That ever yet was born." 

With that there came an arrow keen 

Out of an English bow, 
Which struck Earl Douglas to the heart, 

A deep and dea^y \>\o\7^ 
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Who never spake more words than these, 

" Fight on, my merry men all ; 
For why, my life is at an end, 

Lord Percy sees my fall." 

Then leaving life, Earl Percy took 

The dead man by the hand. 
And said, '* Earl Douglas, for thy life 

Would I had lost my land. 

" Ah me ! my very heart doth bleed 

With sorrow for thy sake : 
For sure a more renownM knight 

Mischance did never take." 

A knight amongst the Scots there was 

Which saw Lord Douglas die. 
Who straight in wrath did vow revenge 

Upon the Earl Percy : 

Sir Hugh Montgomery was he called; 

Who with a spear most bright, 
Well mounted on a gallant steed, 

Kan fiercely through the fight; 

And passed the English archers all. 

Without all dread and feax ; 
And through Earl Percy's body then 

He thrust his hateful spear : 

With such vehement force and might 

He did his body gore. 
The spear went through the other side 

A good cloth-yard, and ixvoi^» 
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So thus did both these nobles die. 
Whose courage none could stain ; 

An English archer then perceived 
Their noble earl was slain : 

He had a bow bent in his hand, 

Made of a trusty tree ; 
An arrow of a cloth-yard long 

Up to the head drew he : 

Against Sir Hugh Montgomery 

So right the shaft he set, 
The grey-goose wing that was thereon 

In his heart-blood was wet. 

This fight did last from break of day 

Till setting of the sun ; 
For when they rang the evening-bell. 

The battle scarce was done. 

With brare Jiiarl Percy there was slain 

Sir John of Ogerton, 
Sir Robert Ratcliffe, and Sir John, 

Sir James, that bold baron : 

And with Sir George and stout Sir James, 
Both knights of good account, 

Good Sir Ralph Raby there was slain, 
Whose prowess did surmount. 

For Witherington needs must I wail. 

As one in doleful dumps ; 
For when his legs were smitten ofT, 

He fought upon \ds eitum^a. 
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And with Earl Douglas there was slain 

Sir Hugh Montgomery ; 
Sir Charles Currel, that from the field 

One foot would never flee. 

Sir Charles Murray of Ratcliffe, too, 

His sister's son was he ; 
Sir David Lamb, so well esteemed, 

Yet savdd could not be. 

And the Lord Maxwell, in like wise. 

Did with Earl Douglas die 
Of twenty hundred Scottish spears, 

Scarce fifty-five did fly. 

Of fifteen hundred Englishmen, 

Went home but fifty-three : 
The rest were slain in Chevy Chase, 

Under the greenwood tree. 

Next day did many widows come, 

Their husbands to bewail; 
They washed their wounds in brinish tears, 

But all would not prevail. 

Their bodies, bathed in purple blood. 

They bore with them away ; 
They kissed them dead a thousand times, 

When they were clad in clay. 

This news was brought to Edinburgh, 
Where Scotland's king did reign, 

That brave Earl Douglas suddenly 
Wa» with an ano^ A^iii, 
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'* Oh heavy news !" King James did say; 

" Scotland can witness be, 
I have not any captain more 

Of such account as he." 

Like tidings to King Henry came, 

Within as short a space, 
That Percy of Northumberland 

Was slain in Chevy Chase. 

" Now God be with him !" said our king, 

" Sith 'twiU no better be ; 
I trust 1 have within my realm, 

Five hundred good as he. 

" Yet shall not Scot or Scotland say. 
But I will vengeance take ; 

I *11 be revenged on them all, 
For brave Lord Percy's sake." 

This vow full well the king performed, 

After, on Humbledown : 
In one day fifty knights were slain, 

With lords of great renown. 

And of the rest of email account. 

Did many hundreds die ; 
Thus ending the hunting of Chevy Chase 

Made by the Lord Percy. 

God save our king ! and bless this land 

In plenty, joy, and peace; 
And grant, henceforth, that foul debate 

'Twixt noble men ma^ Ci^^^ 
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THE BANISHMENT OF BOLINGBROKE, 

AFTERWARDS KING HENRY IV. A.D. 1398. 

(Scene — The King's palace. Present King Richard II., 
John op Gaunt, Attendants, &c.) 

K. Rich, Old John of Gaunt, time-lionoured Lancaster, 
Hast thou, according to thy oath and bond. 
Brought hither Henry Hereford, thy bold son ; 
Here to make good the charge he lately urged 
Against the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray 1 

Gaunt I have, my liege. 

{Ent^ BoLiNGBROKE and Norfolk.) 

Bol. "Maj many years of happy days befall 
My gracious sovereign, my most loving liege ! 

Nor, Each day surpass the last one's happiness; 
Until the heavens, envying earth's good hap, 
Add an immortal title to your crown 1 

K, Rich, We thank you both ; yet one but flatters us, 
As plainly shows the cause for which you come, 
Which is to charge each other with high treason. — 
Cousin of Hereford, what dost thou object 
Against the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray 1 

Bol, First, — Heaven be the witness of my speech I — 
With the devotion of a subject's love, 
Tendering the precious safety of my prince, 
And free from malice and unworthy hate. 
Come I appellant to this princely presence. 
Now, Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to thee. 
And mark my greeting well ; for what I speak 
My body shall make good upon t\^ ^^sWi) 
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Or my divine soul answer it in heaven. 
Thou art a traitor, and a miscreant ; 
Too good to be so, and too bad to live. 

Nor. Let not my cold words here accuse my ceal : 
'Tis not the trial of a woman's war, 
The bitter clamour of two eager tongues. 
Can arbitrate this cause betwixt us twain : 
The blood is hot that must be cooled for this. 
But let him be no kinsman to my liege, 
I do defy him, and I spit at him ; 
Call him a slanderous co^rd and a villain. 
By all my hopes, most falsely doth he lie. 

Bol. Pale trembling coward, there I throw my gage, 
Disclaiming here my kindred to the king ; 
If guilty dread hath left thee so much strength, 
Stoop and pick up my honour's precious pledge. 

Nor. I take it up ; and, by that sword I swear. 
Which gently laid my knighthood on my Bhoalder, 
I 'U answer thee in any fair degree. 
Or chivalrous design of knightly trial ; 
And, when I mount, alive may I not light, 
If I be traitor, or unjustly fight. 
In earnest haste most heartily I pray 
Your highness to assign our trial-day. 

K. Rich. Wrath-kindled gentlemen, be ruled by me ; 
Let's purge this choler vdthout letting blood : 
This we prescribe, though no physician ; 
Deep malice makes too deep incision ; 
Forget, forgive ; conclude, and be agreed ; 
Our doctors say, this is no time to bleed. — 
Good uncle, let this end where it begun ; 
We'll cahn the Duke of Norfolk^ you, your son. 

Cfaunt To be a maike-pewift ^WnVj^oiQiDL^TK^ ^.-^q,.^- 
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Throw down, my son, the Duke of Norfolk's gage. 

K, Rich. And, Norfolk, throw down his. 

Gaunt, When, Harry 1 when 1 

Obedience bids, I should not bid again. 

K.Rich, Norfolk, throw down, we bid; there is no boot. 

Nor, Myself I throw, dread sovereign, at thy foot j 
My life thou shalt command, but not my shame ; 
The first my duty owes ; but my fair name, 
Which after death shall live upon my grave. 
To black dishonour's use thou shalt not have. 
I am disgraced, impeached, and baffled here ; 
Pierced to the soul with slander's venomed spear ; 
And this no balm can cure, but his heart's-blood 
Who breathed this poison. 

K, Rich, Rage inust be withstood. 

Give me his gage : — lions make leopards tame. 

Nor. Yea, but not change their spots : take but my shame, 
And I resign my gage. My dear, dear lord, 
The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is — spotless reputation ; that away. 
Men are but gilded loam, or painted clay. 
A jewel ia a ten-times barred-up chest 
Is — a bold spirit in a loyal breast. 
Mine honour is my life ; both grow in one ; 
Take honour from me, and my life is done : 
Then, my dear liege, mine honour let me try ; 
In that I live, and for that will I die. 

K, Rich, Cousin, throw down your gage ; do you begin. 

Bol. O God, defend my soul from such foul sin : 
Shall I seem crest-fallen in my father's sight ? 
Or with pale coward fear impeach my height 
Before this outdared dastard ? Ere my tongue 
Shall wound mine honour witb. aucla. a\i.'a.T£i'tl\3\.^^^'^%^ 
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Or breathe so base a word, my teeth shall tear 

The slavish mstniment of trembling fear. 

And spit it bleeding, in his high disgrace. 

Where shame doth harbour, even in Mowbray's face. 

K* jRich, We were not bom to sue, but to command ; 
Which since we cannot do to make you friends. 
Be ready, as your lives shall answer it, 
At Coventry, upon Saint Lambert's day. 
Marshal, command our officer at arms 
Be ready to direct these home-alarmsL 



(Scene — JVear Coventry, King Eichard seated on a throMy 
toitk Attendants, d:c. Enter Norfolk in armmr^ 
Receded by a Herald.) 

K. Rich, Marshal, demand .of yonder champion 
The cause of his arrival here in arms. 

Mar. In God's name and the king's, say who thou art, 
And why thou com'st thus knightly clad in arms ; 
Against what man thou com'st, and what thy quarrel ; 
Speak truly, on thy knighthood, and thy oath; 
And so defend thee Heaven, and thy valour ! 

Nor, My name is Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, 
Who hither come engaged by solemn oath, 
(Which Heaven forbid a knight should violate !) 
Both to defend my loyalty and truth 
Against the Duke of Hereford, that appeals me : 
And, by the grace of God, with this mine arm 
To prove him, in defending of my self, 
A traitor to my God, my king, and me : 
And, aa I truly fight, defend. me^'R^N^xiV 
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(Enter Bolingbboke in armour, preceded ly a Hebald.) 

K, Rich, Marshal, ask yonder knight in arms, 
Both who he is and why he cometh hither, 
Thus clad in plated armour as for war. 

Mar. What is thy name? and wherefore com*st thou 
Before King Richard in his royal lists ] [hither 

Against whom comest thou ? and what 's thy quarrel 1 
Speak like a true knight, so defend thee Heaven ! 

Bol, Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 
Am I, who ready here do stand in arms, 
To prove on Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, 
That he 's a traitor foul and dangerous, 
To God of heaven. King Richard, and to me : 
And, as I truly fight, defend me Heaven ! 

Mar. Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 
Receive thy lance j and God defend the right ! 

BoL Strong as a tower in hope, I cry, " Amen." 

Mar. Go, bear this lance to Thomas, Duke of Norfolk. 

\8t Herald. Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 
Stands here for God, his sovereign, and himself. 
On pain to be judged false and recreant. 
To prove the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray, 
A traitor to his God, his king, and him. 
And dares him to set forward to the fight. 

2d Herald. Here standeth Thomas Mowbray, Duke of 
On pain to be judged false and. recreant, [Norfolk, 

Both to defend himself, and to approve 
Henry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 
To God, his sovereign, and to him, disloyal ; 
Courageously, and with a free desire. 
Awaiting but the signal to begin. 

Mar. Sound, trumpets ! and atV. lot^^t^^ ^o'ssia^^as^^a^^- 
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Stay ! — the king hath thrown his warder down. 

K. Etch. Let them lay by their helmets and their speaw, 
And both return back to their chairs again. — 
Now list, what with our council we have done. 
That our loved kingdom's earth should not be soiled 
With that dear blood which it hath fostered, 
Therefore, we banish you our territories ; — 
You, Cousin Hereford, upon pain of death, 
Till twice five summers have enriched our fields, 
Shall not re-greet our fair dominions, 
But tread the stranger paths of banishment. 

J3ol Your will be done. This must my comfort be,— 
The sun, that warms you here, shall shine on me ; 
And those his golden beams, to you here lent. 
Shall look on me, and gild my banishment. 

K. Rich, Norfolk, for thee remains a heavier doom, 
Which I with some unwillingness pronounce • 
The hopeless word of Never to return. 
Breathe I against thee, upon pain of death. 

Nor, A heavy sentence, my most sovereign liege, 
And all unlooked for from your highness' moutL 
The language I have learned these forty years. 
My native English, now I must forego I 
Henceforth my tongue's use is to me no more 
Than an unstringed viol or a harp. [thine eyes 

K, Rich, {to Gaunt), Uncle, even in the glasses of 
I see thy griev6d heart ; thy sad aspect 
Hath from the number of his banished years 
Plucked four away : — Six frozen winters spent, 
Eetum, with welcome, home from banishment. 

Gaunt. I thank my liege, that in regard for me 
He shortens four years of my son's exile : 
But little Tantage shall I reap ti;ieiiQ\>i[ *, 
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For ere the six years that he hath to spend 

Can change their moons, and bring their times about, 

My oil-dried lamp, and time-bedimmfed light, 

Shall be extinct with age and endless night. 

My inch of taper will be burnt and done. 

And blindfold death not let me see my son. 



DEPOSITION OF KING RICHARD 11. 

A.D. 1399. 

(Scene — In Westminster Hall Bolingbroke attended hy 
all the L(yrd8. Enter King Eichard.) 

K. Rich, Alack, why am I sent for to a king, 
Before I have shook off the regal thoughts 
Wherewith I reigned ? I hardly yet have learned 
To insinuate, flatty, bow, and bend my knee j — 
Give sorrow leave a while to tutor me 
To this submission. Yet I well remember ^ 

The aspects of these men. Were they not mine 1 
Did not they sometime cry, " All hail !" to mel 
So Judas did to Christ j but he, in twelve, 
Found truth in all but one : I, in twelve thousand, none ! 
God save the king ! — Will no man say, " Amen ?" 
Am I both priest and clerk ? Well, then, Amen ! — 
To do what service am I sent for hither? 

Yorh To do that office, of thine own good wiH 
Which tirM majesty did make thee offer, — ., 
The resignation of thy state and crown 
To Henry Bolingbroke. " [crown ; 

K. Rich, Give me the crown. — Here, covv&vcl^^'^vij^*^'^ 
"Here, on this aide, my hand ^ on t\ia.\. ^^^•fe^ *Occ^^» 
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Now is this golden crown like a deep well, 
That has two buckets, filling one another ; 
The emptier ever dancing in the air. 
The other down, unseen, and full of water : 
The bucket down, and full of tears, am I, 
Drinking my griefs, while you mount up on high. 

Bol. I thought you had been willing to resign. 

K, Rich. My crown I am ; but still my griefis are mine ; 
You may my glories and my state depose. 
But not my griefs. Still am I king of those. 

Bol. Are you contented to resign the crown ? 

K, Rich, Ay, no ; — no, ay : for I must nothing be ; 
Therefore no, no, for I resign to thee. 
Now mark me how I will undo myself : — 
I give this heavy weight from off my head. 
And this unwieldy sceptre from my hand. 
The pride of kingly sway from out my heart. 
With mine own tears I wash away my balm, 
With mine own hand I give away my crown. 
With mine own tongue deny my sacred state, 
With mine own breath release all dutepus oaths ; 
All pomp and majesty I do forswear ; 
My manors, rents, and revenues, I forego j 
My acts, decrees, and statutes, I deny : 
God pardon all oaths thajb are broke to me ! 
God keep all vows unbroke, when made to thee ! 
Long may'st thou live in Richard's seat to sit, 
And soon lie Eichard in an earthy pit ! 
God save King Henry, unkingM Richard says. 
And send him many years of sunshine days ! 
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THE BRITISH OAK. 

Let India boast its spicy trees, 

Whose fruit and gorgeous bloom 
Give to each faint and languid breeze 

Its rich, and rare perfume. 
Let Portugal and haughty Spain 

Display their orange-groves ; 
And France exult her vines to train 

Around her trim alcoves. 

Old' England has a tree as strong, 

As stately as them all, 
As worthy of a minstrers song 

In cottage and in hall. 
'Tis not the yew-tree, though it lends 

Its greenness to the grave ; • 
Nor willow, though it fondly bends 

Its branches o'er the wave ; 

Nor birch, although its slender tress 

Be beautifully fair. 
As graceful in its loveliness 

As maiden's flowing hair. 
'Tis not the poplar, though its height 

May from afar be seen ; 
Nor beech, although its boughs be dight 

With leaves of glossy green. 

All these are fair, but they may fling 

Their shade unsung by me ; 
My favourite, and the forest's king, 

The British Oak shaU \)^ \ 
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Its stem, though rough, is stout and soond j 

Its giant branches throw 
Their arms in shady blessings rounds 

O'er man and beast below ; 

Its leaf, though late in spring it shares 

The zephyr's gentle sigh, 
As late and long in autumn wears 

A deeper, richer dye. 
Type of an honest English heart. 

It opes not at a breath. 
But having opened, plays its part. 

Until it sinks in death. 

Its acorns, graceful to the sight. 

Are toys to childhood dear ; 
Its mistletoe, with berries white. 

Adds mirth to Christmas cheer. 
And when we reach life's closing stage. 

Worn out with care or ill, 
For childhood, youth, or hoary age, 

Its arms are open stiU. 

But prouder yet its glories shine, 

When, in a nobler form. 
It floats upon the heaving brine, 

And braves the bursting storm ; 
Or when, to aid the work of love, 

To some benighted clime 
It bears glad tidings from above, 

Of Gk)spel-truth sublime : 

Oh ! then, triumphant in its might, 
O'er waters dim aad ^^xV, 
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It seems, in Heaven's approving sight, 

A second glorious Ark. 
On earth the forest's honoured king ! 

Man's castle on the sea ! 
Who will, another tree may sing, 

Old England's Oak for me ! 



PRINCE HENRY AT HIS FATHER'S 
(HENRY IV.) DEATHBED. a.d. 1413. 

(Scene — Westminster Palace — King's Bedchamber. The 
King asleep, Prince Henry by the bedside,) 

P, Hen, Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 
Being so troublesome a bedfellow ? 
O polished perturbation ! golden care 1 
That keep'st the ports of slumber open wide 
For many a watchful night ! Sleep with it now, 
Yet not so sound, not half so deeply sweet, 
As he whose brow, with homely night-cap bound, 
Snores out the watch of night. O majesty ! 
When thou dost pinch thy bearer, thou dost sit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 
That scalds with safety. By his gates of breath 
There lies a downy feather, which stirs not : 
Did he suspire, that light and weightless down 
Perforce must move. — My gracious lord ! my father ! 
This sleep is sound indeed ; this is a sleep, 
That from this golden circle hath divorced 
So many English kings. Thy due from me 
^Is tears, and heavy sorrow of the heart, 
Which nature, love, and filial tendeiii^^^, 
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Shall, O dear father, pay thee plenteonaljr. 
My due from thee is this imperial crown. 
Which after thee is mine. Lo ! here it aits. 

{Placing the crovfn on Mb head.) 
This lineal honour I now receive from thee. 
Will I to mine leave, as 'tis left to me. 
(The Prince goes out^ wearing the crown. The King awakoj 

misses the crown, and calls for the Prince, who re-enten 

the chamber,) 
P, Hen. I never thought to hear yon speak again. 
K. Hen. Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought 
I stay too long by thee ; I weary thee. 
Dost thou so hunger for my empty chair. 
That thou must needs invest thee with my honours 
Before thy hour be ripe ? O foolish youth ! 
Thou seek'st the greatness that will overwhelm thee. 
Wait but a little ; for my cloud of dignity 
Is held from falling by so weak a wind. 
That it will quickly drop : my day is dim. 
Thou hast stoPn that, which, after some few hours^ 
Were thine without oflfence. 
Then get thee gone, and dig my gravQ thyself ; 
And bid the merry bells ring to thine ear, 
That thou art crowned, and not that I am dead. 
Let all the tears that should bedew my hearse, 
Be drops of balm to sanctify thy head. 
Harry the Fifth is crowned ! Up, vanity ! 
Down, royal state ! All you sage counsellors, henoe 1 
And to the English court assemble now. 
From every region, apes of idleness ! 
my poor kingdom, sick with civil blows ! 
Oh, thou wilt be a wilderness again. 
Peopled with wolves, thy oW. m\]k3B\>\\«a\A\ 
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P. Hen, {kneeling,) Oh, pardon me, my liege ! But 
for my tears 
I had forestalled this dear and deep rebuke, 
Ere you with grief had spoke, and I had heard 
The course of it so far. There is yo\ir crown ; 
And He that wears the crown immortally, 
Long guard it yours ! If I affect it more 
Than as your honour, and as your renown. 
Let me no more from this obedience rise. 
Heaven witness with me, when I here came in. 
And found no course of br^th within your majesty, 
How cold it struck my heart ! If I do feign. 
Oh, let me in my present wildness die ; 
And never live to show the incredulous world 
The noble change that I have purposed ! 
Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, ' 
I spake unto the crown, as having sense. 
And thus upbraided it : — " The care on thee depending. 
Hath fed upon the body of my father ; 
Therefore thou, best of gold, art worst of gold. 
Other, less fine in carat, is more precious ; 
But thou, most fine, mo&t honoured, most renowned. 
Hast eat thy bearer up." Thus, my most royal liege, 
Accusing it, I put it on my head. 
To try~with it, — as with an enemy, 
That had, before my face,%nurdered my father, — 
The quarrel of a true inheritor. 
But if it did infect my blood with joy, 
Or swell my thoughts to any strain of pride ; 
If any rebel or vain spirit of mine 
Did, with the least affection of a welcome. 
Give entertainment to the might of it, 
Let Ood for ever keep it from my \ift^<^ \ 

f 
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K. Hen, O my son ! 
Heaven put it in thy mind to take it hence, 
That though might'st win the more thy father's love, 
Pleading^ so wisely in excuse of it. 
Come hither, Harry, sit thou by my bed, 
And hear, I thmk, the very latest counsel 
That ever I shall breathe. Heaven knows, my son. 
By what by-paths, anid unstraight crooked ways, 
I gained this crown : and I myself know well 
How troublesome it sat upon my head 
How I came by the crown, O Gk)d, forgive ! 
And grant it may with thee in true peace live I 

P. Hen. My gracious liege I 
You won it, wore it> kept it, gave it me ; 
Then plain and right must my possession be^ 
Which I, with more than with a common pain, 
'Qainst all the world will rightfully maintain. 



THE BRITISH NAVY. 

Ye mariners of England ! 

Who guard our native seas, 
Whose flag has braved a thousand years 

The battle and the breeze, 
Your glorious standard launch again, 

To match another foe, 
And sweep through the deep 

While the stormy tempests blow ; 
While the battle rages long and loud 

And the stormy tempests blow. 

The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from evet^ 'vw^X 
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For the deck it was their field of fame, 

And Ocean was their grave ; 
Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 

Your manly hearts shall glow. 
As ye sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy tempests blow ; 
While the battle rages long and loud, 

And the stormy tempests blow. 

Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep ; 
Her march is o'er the mountain-waves. 

Her home is on the deep : 
With thunders from her native oak, 

She quells the floods below, 
As they roar on the shore, 
' When the stormy tempests blow ; 
When the battle rages long and loud. 

And the stormy tempests blow. 

The meteor-flag of England 

Shall yet terrific bum. 
Till danger's troubled night depart. 

And the star of peace return. 
Then, then, ye ocean warriors. 

Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow ; 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 

And the storm has ceased to blow. 
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BATTLE OF AGINCOURT. a.d. 1415. 

(Scene — France — English camp, Dukes op Glosteb, 
Bedford, Exeteb, Salisbury, and Westmoreland.) 
Glo. Where is the king? 

Bed. The king himself is rode to view their battle. 
West. Of fighting men they have full threescore thousand 
Exe. There 's five to one ; besides they all are fresh. 
Sal. God's arm strike with us ! 'Tis a fearful odds. 
God be with you, princes all ; I '11 to my charge. 
K we no more meet, till we meet in heaven, 
Then joyfully, my noble Lord of Bedford, — 
My dear Lord Gloster, — and my good Lord Exeter,— 
And my kind kinsman, — warriors all, adieu ! [thee. 

Bed. Farewell, good Salisbury, and good luck go with 
Exe. Farewell, kind lord j fight valiantly to-day ; 
And yet I do thee wrong to mind thee of it, 
For thou art framed of the firm truth of valour. 

West. Oh that we now had here 
But one ten thousand of those men in England^ 
That do no work to-day ! 

{Enter King Henry V.) ^ 

What 's he that wishes sof 
My cousin, Westmoreland ? No, my fair cousin : 
If we are marked to die, we are enough 
To do our country loss ; and if to live, 
The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 
Oh no ! I pray thee, wish not one man mDre. ■ 
By Jove, I am not covetous for gold ; 
Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost ; 
It yearns me not if men my garments wear ; 
Such outward things dweYL iio\i m m^ ^^\s^ *. 
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But if it be a sin to covet honour, 

I am the most offending soul alive. 

No, faith, my coz, wish not a man from England : 

For me, I would not lose so great an honour, 

As one man more, methinks, would share from me, 

For the best hope I have. Oh, do not wish one more ! 

Eather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my host, 

That he who hath no stomach for this fight, 

Let him depart ; his passport shall be made, 

And crowns, for convoy, put into his purse : 

We would not die in that man's company. 

That fears his fellowship to die with us. 

This day is called the Feast of Crispian. 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe home. 

Will stand on tip- toe when this day is named. 

And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

He that outlives this day, and sees old age, 

Will yearly on the vigil feast his friends, 

And say, ** To-morrow is Saint Crispian :" 

Then he will strip his sleeve, and show his scars, 

And say, " These wounds I had on Crispin's day." 

Old men forget ; yea, all shall be forgot ; 

But he '11 remember, with advantages. 

What feats he did that day ! Then shall our names, 

Familiar in their mouths as household words, — 

Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloucester, — 

Be, in their flowing cups, freshly remembered. 

This story shall the good man teach his son ; 

And Crispian's feast shall ne'er again go by, 

From this day to the ending of the world, • 

But we in it shall be remembered : 

We f^w, we happy few, lye band ci Vo\Jdj^\«» \ 
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For he, to-day, that sheds his blood with me, 

Shall be my brother ; be he ne'er so vile. 

This day shall gentle his condition : 

And gentlemen in England, now a-bed, 

Shall think themselves accursed, they were not here ; 

And hold their manhoods cheap, while any speaks 

That fought with us upon St Crispin's day. 

(Scene — After the Battle. Kino Henry, Exktbr, atd 
others. Enter an English Herald.) 
K. Hen. Now, herald, are the dead numbered % 
Her. Here is the number of the slaughtered French. 
K. Hen. What prisoners of good sort are taken, undel 
Exe. Charles Duke of Orleans, nephew to the king ; 

John Duke of Bourbon, and Lord Bouciqualt. 

Of other lords and barons, knights and squires, 

Full fifteen hundred, besides common men. 

K. Hen. This note doth tell me of ten thousand French 

That on the field lie slain. Of princes^ in this number, 

And nobles bearing banners, there lie dead 

One hundred twenty-six : added to these, 

Of knights, esquires, and gallant gentlemen. 

Eight thousand and four hundred ; of the which 

Five hundred were but yesterday dubbed knights : 

So that in these ten thousand they have lost, 

There are but sixteen hundred mercenaries. 

The rest are princes, barons, lords, knights, 'squires, 

And gentlemen of blood and quality. 

The names of those their nobles that lie-dead,—^ 

Charles Delabret, high constable of France ; 

Jacques of Chatillon, admiral of France ; 

The master of the crossbows, Lord Bambures ; 

Grait-inaater of France^ tk^Yovv^ €)b: QtvsdsAbasd Dauphia ; 
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John Duke of Alen9on ; Antony Duke of Brabant^ 
The brother to the Duke of Burgundy ; 
And Edward Duke of Barr. Of lusty earls, 
Grandpr6 and Roussi, Falconberg and Foix, 
Beaumont and Marie, Yaudemont and Lestrale. 
Here was a royal fellowship of death !— 
What is the number of our English dead 1 
{Beads.) Edward the Duke of York, the Earl of Suffolk, 
Sir Richard Ketley, Davy Gam, Esquire ; 
None else of name ; and of all other men, 
But five-and-twenty. God, Thy arm was here ; 
And not to us, but to Thy arm alone, 
Ascribe we all ! — ^When, without strategem. 
But in plain sb^qk, and even play of battle, 
Was ever known so great and little loss. 
On one part and on the other 1 Take it, Gk)d I 
For it is only Thine ! 
All, 'Tis wonderful ! 



BRITISH MEN. 

Men of England ! who inherit 

Rights that cost your sires their blood,- 
Men whose undegenerate spirit 

Has been prov^jd on land and flood. 

By the foes ye 've fought uncounted, 
By the glorious deeds ye Ve done. 

Trophies captured — breaches mounted — 
Navies conquered-^kingdoms won 

Yet remember, England gathers 

Hence but fruitless wie«i.tl:\& oi ItSfiA^ 
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If the virtues of your fathers 

Glow not in your hearts the same. 

What are monuments of bravery. 
Where no public virtues bloom ? 

What avail in lands of slavery 

Trophied temples, arch, and tomb I 

Pageants ! — Let the world revere us 
For om* people's rights and laws. 

And the breasts of civic heroes 
Bared in Freedom's holy cause. 

Yours are Hampden's, Russell's glory ; 

Sydney's matchless shade is yours,- — 
Martyrs in heroic story, 

Worth a thousand Agincourts ! 

We 're the sons of sires that baffled 
Crowned and mitred tyranny : 

They defied the field and scaffold, 
For their birthrights — so will we ! 



BATTLE OF WAKEFIELD. a.d. 1460. 

DEATH OF THE YOUNG EARL OP RUTLAND. I 

(Scene — In Yorkshire. Rutland and his Tutor. 
Enter Lord Clifford.) 
Rut. Ah, whither shall I fly to 'scape their hands 1 
Ah, tutor, look where bloody Clifford comes ! 

Clif. Chaplain, away ! thy priesthood saves thy life. 
As for the brat of this accursed Duke, 
Whose father slew my fatU^r, he sb^l dtev 
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Tvi, And I, my lord, will bear him company. 

Clif, Soldiers, away with him ! 

Tut Ah, Clifford ! murder not this innocent child, 
Lest thou be hated both of God and man. 

Clif, How now ? Is he dead already 1 Or is it fear 
That makes him close his eyes 1 I '11 open them. 

Rut So looks the pent-up lion o*er the wretch 
That trembles under his devouring paws ; 
And so he walks, inwilting, o'er his prey ; 
And so he comes to rend his limbs asunder. 
Ah, gentle Clifford ! kill me with thy sword, 
And not with such a cruel, threatening look. 
Sweet Clifford, hear me speak before I die ! 
I am too mean a subject for thy wrath; 
Be thou revenged on men, and let me live. [blood 

Clif, In vain thou speak'st, poor boy; my father's 
Hath stopped the passage where thy words should enter. 

Rut, Then let my father's blood open it again : 
He is a man, and, Clifford, cope with him. 

Clif Had I thy brethren here, their lives and tbine 
Were not revenge sufficient for my ire ! 
No, if I digged up thy forefather's graves, 
And hung their rotten coffins up in chains. 
It could not slake mine ire, nor ease my heart. 
The sight of any of the house of York 
Is as a fury to torment my soul. 
Therefore 

Rut, Oh, let me pray before I take my death ! — 
To thee I pray, sweet Clifford, pity me ! 

Clif Such pity as my rapier's point affords. 

Rut, I never did thee harm : why wilt thou slay me ? 

Clif Thy father hath. 
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Thoa hast one son, — ^f or his sake pity me ; 
Lest in revenge hereof, — since God is jnst, — 
He be as miserably slain as L 
Ah, let me live in prison all my days; 
And when I give occasion of offence, 
Then let me die, for now thou hast no cause. [die ! 

Clif, No cause f Thy father slew my father ; therefore, 

[Clifford staha him. 



BATTLE OF TOWTON. a.id. 1461. 

(Scene — A distant part of the Battlefields King 

Henry VI. alone,) 

K, Hen, This battle fares like to the morning's war, 
When dying clouds contend with growing light. 
Now sways it this way, like a mighty sea, 
Forced by the tide to combat with the wind ; 
Now sways it that way, like the self-same sea, 
Forced to retire by fury of the wind. 
Now one the better, then another best ; 
Both tugging to be victors, breast to breast^ 
Yet neither conqueror, nor conquered : 
So is the equal poise of this fell war. 
Here on this molehill will I sit me down, 
For Margaret my queen, and Clifford too. 
Have chid mo from the battle, swearing both 
They prosper best of all when I am thence. 
Would I were dead ! if God's good will were so ; 
For what is in this world but grief and woe? 
O Ood ! methinks it were a hai^^y life 
To be no better than ahomeVy a7?wxL\ 
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To sit upon a hill, as I do now ; 

To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 

Thereby to see the minutes how they run, — 

How many make the hour full complete, 

How many hours bring about the day. 

How many days will finish up the year. 

How many years a mortal man may live. 

When this is known, then to divide the time : 

So many hours must I tend my flock ; 

So many hours must I take my rest ; 

So many hours must I contemplate ; 

So many hours must I sport myself ; 

So many days my ewes have been with young ; 

So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean ; 

So many years ere I shall shear the fleece. 

So minutes, hours, days, months, and years, 

Passed over to the end theywere created, 

Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 

Ah, what a life were this ! how sweet ! how lovely 1 

Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 

To shepherds, looking on their silly sheep. 

Than doth a rich embroidered canopy 

To kings, that fear their subjects' treachery ? 

Oh, yes, it does ; a thousandfold it does. 

And to conclude, — ^the shepherd's homely curds, 

His cold, thin drink out of his leather bottle. 

His wonted sleep under a fresh tree's shade, 

All which secure and sweetly he enjoys. 

Is far beyond a prince's delicates ; 

His viands sparkling in a golden cup. 

His body couched in a curious bed. 

When care, mistrust, and treason wait on him. 
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{Enter a Son that has killed his Father y dragging in the 

dead body,) 

Son, 111 blows the wind that profits nobody. 
This man, whom hand to hand I slew in light, 
May have possession of some store of crowns. 
Who 's this? O God ! it is my father's face. 
Whom in this conflict I unwares have killed. 
O heavy times, begetting such events ! 
From London by the king was I pressed forth ; 
My father, being the Earl of Warwick's man. 
Came on the part of York, pressed by his master ; 
And I, who at his hands received my life. 
Have, by my hands, of life bereaved him ! 
Pardon me, Qod I knew not what I did ! 
And pardon, father, for I knew not thee ! 

K. Hen, O piteous spectacle ! O bloody times ! 
Whilst lions war and battle for their dens. 
Poor harmless lambs abide their enmity. 

» 

(Enter a Father who has killed his Son, vdth the body 

in his arms.) 

Fath, Thou that so stoutly hast resisted me, 
Qive me thy gold, if thou hast any gold ; 
For I have bought it with an hundred blows. — 
But let me see ! Is this our f oeman's face ? 
Ah ! no, no, no, it is mine only son ! 
Oh, pity, God, this miserable age ! 
What stratagems, how fell, how butcherly, 
Erroneous, mutinous, and unnatural, 
This deadly quarrel daily doth beget ! 
O boy, thy father gave thee life too soon, 
And hath bereft thee oi tby \\i^ \oo \^ie. 
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K, Hen. Woe above woe ! Grief more than common 
Ob, that my death would stay these ruthless deeds ! [grief I 

Son, How will my mother, for my father's death, 
Take on with me, and ne'er be satisfied ! 

Faih, How will my wife, for slaughter of my son. 
Shed seas of tears, and ne'er be satisfied ! 

K. Hen, How will my country, for these woful chances, 
Condemn the king, and ne'er be satisfied ! 

Son, Did ever son so rue a father's death ? 

Faih. Did ever father so bemoan a son ? 

K, Hen, Did ever king so grieve for subjects' woe ? 



THE BRITISH HEft^RT. 

England's heart ! Oh never fear 

The sturdy good old stock ; 
Nothing 's false or hollow here. 

But solid, as a rock : 
England's heart is sound enough. 

And safe in its old place, 
Honest, loyal, blithe, and bluff, 

And open as her face. 

England's heart ! With beating nerves 

It rallies for the throne, — 
And, like Luther, well preserves 

The knee for God alone ! 
England's heart is sound enough, 

Unshaken and serene. 
Like her oak-trees, true and tough, 

And old, — but glad and g^reewl 
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England's heart ! All Europe hurled 
To ruin, strife, and death, 

Sees yet one Zoar in all the world, 
The Goshen of the earth ! 

England's heart is sound enough — 
And — ^though the skies be dark, 

Though winds be loud, and waves be rough- 
Safe as Noah's ark ! 

England's heart, — ay, God be praised. 

That thus, in patriot pride. 
An English cheer can yet be raised 

Above the stormy tide ! 
Safe enough and sound enough, 

It thrills the hearts to feel 
A man 's a bit of English stuff. 

All true from head to heel ! 



BATTLE OF BOSWORTH. Xd. 1485. 

Befobe the Battle. 

(Scene — A tent. King Kichabd IIL reclining, as if 
asleep. He starts up from a frightful dream.) 

K, Rich. Give me another horse I Bind up my wounds ! 
Have mercy, Jesu ! Soft,— I did but dream. 
O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me ! 
The lights bum blue. It is now dead midnight. 
Cold fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. 
What do I fear 1 Myself 1 There 's none else by. 
Biciard loves Bicbaxd •, \i\isA. Uv^ ««^^- - 
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Is there a murderer here 1 No ; — yes ; I am : 

Then fly. What, from myself ? Great reason j -why ? 

Lest I revenge. What 1 Myself upon myself 1 

I love myself. Wherefore 1 For any good, 

That I myself have done unto myself 1 

Oh no j alas ! I rather hate myself, 

For hateful deeds committed by myself. 

I am a villain. Yet I lie ; I am not. 

Fool, of thyself speak well. Fool, do not flatter. 

My conscience has a thousand several tongues, 

And every tongue brings in a several tale, 

And every tale condemns me for a villain. 

Perjury, perjury in the highest degree ; 

Murder, stern murder, in the direst degree ; 

All several sins, all used in each degree, 

Throng to the bar, crying all. Guilty ! guilty ! 

I shall despair. There is no creature loves me. 

Nay, wherefore should they ? Since that I myself 

Find in myself no pity to myself. 

Methought the souls of aU that I had murdered 

Came to my tent j and every one did threat 

To-morrow's vengeance on the head of Richard. 

The Battle. 

(Scene — The battlefield of Bosworth. Enter King 
Richard and Catesby.) 
K, Rich. A horse ! a horse ! my kingdom for a horse ! 
Cates. Withdraw, my lord, I '11 help you to a horse. 
K, Rich, Slave, I have set my life upon a cast, 
And I will stand the hazard of the die. 
I think there be six Richmonds in the field ; 
Five have I slain to-day, instead of him : — 
A horse ! a horse I my kingdom lox ^^^YisyKfeX 
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Aft£B thb Battle:. 

(Scene — TJie battlefield. Enter the Duke of Kichmond, 
with Stanley and other Lords,) 

Richm, God and your arms be praised, yictoiious friends! 
The day is ours j the bloody dog is dead. 

Stan, Courageous Richmond, well didst thou acquit thee ! 
Lo here, this long-usurpdd royalty, 
From the dead temples of this bloody wretch 
Have I plucked off, to grace thy brows withal. 
Wear it, enjoy it, and make much of it. 

{Places the crown on Richmond's head.) 

Richm, Qreat Ood of heaven, say Amen to alL 



I 



THE BATTLE OF FLODDEK. a.d. 1513. 

Blount and Fitz-Eustace rested still 
With Lady Clare upon the hill ; 
On which (for far the day was spent) 
The western sunbeams now Were bent. 
The cry they heard, its meaning knew, 
Could plain their distant comrades view. 
Sadly to Blount did Eustace say, 
" Unworthy office here to stay ! 
No hope of gilded spurs to-day. — 
But see ! look up — on Flodden bent, ' 
The Scottish foe has fired his tent." 

And sudden, as he spoke. 
From the sharp ridges of the hill, 
All downward to the banks of Till 

Was wreathed m &8^\^ ^mo\L&. 
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Volumed and fast, and rolling far, 
The cloud enveloped Scotland's war, 

As down the hill they broke ; 
Kor martial shout, nor minstrel tone, 
Announced their march ; their tread alone, 
At times one warning trumpet blown. 

At times a stifled hum, 
Told England, from his mountain throne, 

King James did rushing come. — 
Scarce could they hear, or see their foes 
Until at weapon point they close. 
They close, in clouds of smoke and dust, 
With sword-sway, and with lance's thrust ; 

And such a yell was there - 
Of sudden and portentous birth, 
As if men fought upon the earth, 

And fiends in upper air ; 
O life and death were in the shout. 
Recoil and rally, charge and rout. 

And triumph and despair. 
Long looked the anxious squires ; their eye 
Could in the darkness nought descry. 

At length the freshening western blast 
Aside the shroud of battle cast. 
And, first, the ridge of mingled spears 
Above the brightening cloud appears ; 
And in the smoke the pennons flew. 
As in the storm the white sea-mew. 
Then marked they, dashing broad and far, 
The broken billows of the war. 
And plumM crests of chieftains brave, 
Floating li^e foam upon tb^ '^VJ^V 
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But nought distinct they see : 
Wide raged the battle on the pbdn ; 
Spears shook, and falchions flashed amain ; 
Fell England's arrow-flight like rain ; 
Crests rose, and stooped, and rose again, 

Wild and disorderly. 
Amid the scene of tumult, high 
They saw Lord Marmion's falcon fly ; 
And stainless Tunstall's banner white. 
And Edmund Howard's lion bright. 
Still bear them bravely in the fight ; 

Although against them come 
Of gallant Gordons many a one, 
And many a stubborn Badenoch man. 
And many a rugged border clan, 

With Huntley, and with Home. 

I* 
Far on the^eft, unseen the while, 
Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle ; 
Though there the western mountaineer 
Bushed with bare bosom on the spear. 
And flung the feeble targe aside^ 
And with both hands the broadsword plied, 
'Twas vain : — ^but Fortune, on the right, 
With fickle smile cheered Scotland's fight. 
Then fell that spotless banner white, 

The Howard's lion f eU ; 
Yet still Lord Marmion's falcon flew 
With wavering flight, while fiercer grew 

Around the battle-yell. 
The border slogan rent the sky ! 
A Home ! a Gbrdon ! was the ciy : 

Loud wete the clKn^oi^ Worw^ \ 
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Advanced, — forced back, — now low, now high, 

The pennon sunk and rose : 
As bends the bark's mast in the gale, 
When rent are rigging, shrouds, and sail. 

It wavered /mid the foes. 
No longer Blount the view could bear ; 
<^ By heaven, and all ita saints ! I swear 

I will not see it lost ! . 
Fitz-Eustace, you with Lady Clare 
May bid your beads, and patter prayer, — 

I gallop to the host." 
And to the fray he rode amain. 
Followed by all the archer train. 
The fiery youth, with desperate charge 
Made for a space, an opening large, — 

The rescued banner rose ; — 
But darkly closed the war around ; 
Like pine-tree rooted from the ground, 

It sunk among the foes. 
Then Eustace mounted too, yet stayed. 
As loth to leave the helpless maid, 

When, fast as shaft can fly, 
Bloodshot his eyes, his nostrils spread, 
The loose rein dangling from his head, 

Housing and saddle bloody red. 

Lord Marmion's steed rushed by ; 

And Eustace, maddening at the sight, 

A look and sign to Clara cast, 

To mark he would return in haste. 

Then plunged into the fight. 

• • • . • 

The war, that for a space did fail. 

Now trebly thundermg «iTf^«^^% ^^^ 
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And Stanley ! was the cry : — 
A light on Marmion's visage spread. 

And fired his glazing eye : 
With dying hand, above his head, 
He shook the fragment of his blade. 

And shouted ** Victory ! '* 
" Charge, Chester, charge ! On, Stanley, on ! *' 
Were the last words of Marmion. 

By this, though deep the evening fell. 
Still rose the battle's deadly swell ; 
For still the Scots, around their king. 
Unbroken, fought in desperate ring. 
Where 's now their victor van and wing 1 
Where Huntley, and where Home ? 
Oh for a blast of that dread horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 

That to King Charles did come. 
When Eoland brave, and Oliver, 
And every paladin and peer, 

On Roncesvalles died ! 
Such blast might warn them, not in vain, 
To quit the plunder of the slain. 
And turn the doubtful day again, 

While yet on Flodden side, 
Afar the royal standard flies. 
And round it toils, and bleeds, and dies. 

Our Caledonian pride ! 
In vain the wish — for far away, 
"While spoil and havoc mark their way, 
Near Sybil's Cross the plunderers stray. 
<* O lady," cried the Monk, '* away ! " 
An^ pluc^ \xeT Qu Uex Bite^^ 
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And led her to the chapel fair 

Of Tilmouth upon Tweed. 
* • • • • ■ 

But, as they left the darkening heath, 
More desperate grew the strife of death. 
The English shafts in volleys hailed, 
In headlong charge their horse assailed ; 
FiDont, flank, and rear the squadrons sweep 
To break the Scottish circle deep, 

That fought around their king : 
But yet, though thick the shafts as snow. 
Though charging knights like whirlwinds go, 
Though billmen ply the ghastly blow, 

Unbroken was the ring ; 
The stubborn spearmen still made good 
Their dark impenetrable wood, 
Each stepping where his comrade stood 

The instant that he fell. 
No thought was there of dastard flight ; * 
Linked in the serried phalanx tight^ 
Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 

As fearlessly and w^ll; 
Till utter darkness closed her wing 
0*er their thin host and wounded king. 
Then skilful Surrey's sage commands 
Led back from strife his shattered bands ; 

And from the charge they drew, 
As mountain waves from wasted lands, 

Sweep bact to ocean blue. 
Then did their loss his foemen know ; 
Their king, their lords, their mightiest low, 
They melted from the field as snow, 
When streams are swoUeu a\x4^ci^^^iil^\\A'3^^^'5^^^ 
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Dissolyes in silent dew. 
Tweed's echoes heard the ceaseless plasb^ 

While many a broken band, 
Disordered, through her currents dash, 

To gain the Scottish land ; 
To town and tower, to down and dale, 
To tell red Flodden'a dismal tale, 
And raise the universal wail. 
Tradition, legend, tune, and song, 
Shall many an age that wail prolong : 
Still from the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stem strife, and carnage drear. 

Of Flodden's fatal field. 
Where shivered was fair Scotland's spear, 

And broken was her shield ! 






EDINBURGH AFTER THE BATTLE OF 
FLODDEN. A.D. 1513. 

News of battle ! — news of battle ! 

Hark ! 'tis ringing down the street : 
And the archways and the pavement 

Bear the clang of hurrying feet.*^ 
News of battle ! who hath brought it ? 

News of triumph ! Who should bring 
Tidings from our noble army, 

Greetings from our gallant king ? 

All last night we watched the beacons 

Blazing on the hills afar. 
Each one bearing, as it kindled, 

Message ol t\ie o^^iv^^ N^«t. 



k 
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All night long the northern streamers 

Shot across the trembling sky : 
Fearful lights, that never beacon 

Save "when kings or heroes die. 

News of battle ! who hath brought it ? 

All are thronging to the gate ; 
** Warder ! — warder ! open quickly ! 

Man — ^is this a time to wait ? " 
And the heavy gates are opened ; 

Then a murmur long and loud, 
And a cry of fear and wonder 

Bursts from out the bending crowd. 
For they see in battered harness 

Only one hard-stricken man ; 
And his weary steed is wounded, 

And his cheek is pale and wan ; 
Spearless hangs a bloody banner 

In his weak and drooping hand — 
What I can that be Randolph Murray, 

Captain of the city band ? 

Round him crush the people, crying, 

'* Tell us all— oh, tell us true ! 
Where they are who went to battle, 

Randolph Murray, sworn to you ? 
Where are they, our brothers — children ? 

Have they met the English foe 1 
Why art thou alone, unf ollowed ? 

Is it weal, or is it woe ] " — 
Like a corpse the grisly warrior 

Looks from out his helm of steel; 
But no word he speaks in answer — 

Only with his armeiYi^A 
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Chides liis weary steed, and onward 

Up the city streets they ride ; 
Fathers, sisters, mothers, children. 

Shrieking, praying by his side. 
" By the Power that made thee, Randolph, 

Tell us what mischance hath come." 
Then he lifts his riven banner, 
f And the asker's voice is domlx 

The elders of the city 

Have met within their hall — 
The men whom good King James had charged 

To watch the tower and walL 
'' Your hands are weak with age,'' he said, 

" Your hearts are stout and true ; 
So bide ye in the Maiden Town, 

While others fight for you. 
My trumpet from the Border-side 

Shall send a blast so clear, 
That all who wait within the gate 

That stirring sound may hear. 

Or, if it be the will of Heaven 

That back I never come. 
And i^ instead of Scottish i^outs. 

Ye hear the EngUsh drum, — 
Then let the warning bells ring ou^ . 

Then gird you to the fray, 
Then man the walls like burghers stout. 

And Cght while fight you may. 
Twere better that in fiery flame 

The roof should thunder down. 
Than that the foot of foreign foe 

Should tram\j\^ m >3ol^ Vi^wx\" 
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Then in cftme Randolph Murray, — 

His step was slow and weak, 
And, as he doffed his dinted helm, 

The tears ran down his cheek : 
They fell upon his corslet, 

And on his mailM hand, 
As he gazed around him wistfully. 

Leaning sorely on his brand. 
And none who then beheld him 

But straight were smote with fear, 
For a bolder and a sterner man 

Had never couched a spear. 
They knew so sad a messenger 

Some ghastly news must bring. 
And all of them were fathers. 

And their sons were with the king. 

And up then rose the provost — 

A brave old man was he. 
Of ancient name, and knightly fame, 

And chivalrous degree. 
Oh, woful now was the old man's look, 

Ancl he spake right heavily — 
" Now, Randolph, tell thy tidings, 

However sharp they be ! 
Woe is written on thy visage. 

Death is looking from thy face : 
Speak ! though it be of overthrow. 

It cannot be disgrace ! " - 

Right bitter was the agony 

That wrung that soldier proud : 
Thrice did he strive to answer. 

And thrice he groaxi^^ «\o\xi\. 
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Then he gave the riven banner 

To the old man's shaking hand. 
Saying, '^ That is all I bring ye 

From the bravest of the land ! 
Ay ! ye may look upon it — 

It was guarded well and long, 
By your brothers and your children. 

By the valiant and the strong. 
One by one they fell around it, 

As the archers laid them low, 
Grimly dying, still unconquered, 

With their faces to the foe. 
Ay ! ye well may look upon it — 

There is more than honour there^ 
Else, be sure, I had not brought it 

From the field of dark despair. 
Never yet was royal banner 

Steeped in such a costly dye ; 
It hath lain upon a bosom 

Where no other shroud shall lie. 
Sirs ! I charge you, keep it holy, 

Keep it as a sacred thing, 
For the stain you see upon it 

Was the life-blood of your king ! ** 

Woe, woe, and lamentation ! 

What a piteous cry was there ! 
Widows, maidens, mothers, children, 

Shrieking, sobbing in despair ! 



*' Oh, the blackest day for Scotland 
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Oh, our king ! the good, the noble, 

Shall Tve see him never more 1 
Woe to us, and woe to Scotland 1 

Oh, our sons — our sons and men ! 
Surely some have 'scaped thq Southron, 

Surely some will come again ! " — 
Till the oak that fell last winter 

Shall uprear its shattered stem — 
Wives and mothers of Dunedin — 

Ye may look in vain for them ! 



OUR BRITISH ROME. 

There is a land of every land the pride. 
Beloved by Heaven o'er all the world beside ; 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light. 
And milder moons emparadise the night ; 
A land of beauty, virtue, valour, truth, 
Time-tutored age,, and love-exalted youth ; 
The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
Views not a realm so beautiful and fair, 
Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air ; 
In every clime the magnet of his soul. 
Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole ; 
For in this land of heaven's peculiar grace, 
The heritage of nature's noblest race, 
There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest ; 
Where man, creation's tyrant, casts aside 
His sword and sceptre, pag&Wi\.t^ wA\\\\^\ 



i 
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While in his softened looks benignly blend, 
The sire, the son, the husband, fathei^, friend ; 
Here woman reigns ; the mother, daughter, ¥rife. 
Strews with fresh flowers the narrow way of life. 
In the clear heaven of her delightful eye, 
An angel-guard of loves and graces lie ; 
Around her knees domestic duties- meet, 
And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet. 
Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found ; 
Art thou a man ? — a patriot? look around ; 
Oh, thou shalt find, however thy footsteps roam. 
That land thy country, and that s^ot thy home. 

On Greenland's rocks, o'er rude Kamschatka's plains, 
In pale Siberia's desolate domains; 
Where the wild hunter takes his lonely way, 
Tracks through tempestuous snows his savage j)rey. 
The reindeer's spoil the ermine's treasure shares. 
And feasts his famine on the fat of bears ; 
Or, wrestUng with the might of raging seas, 
Where round the pole the eternal billows freeze, 
Plucks from their jaws the stricken whale, in vain 
Plunging down headlong through the whirling main ; 
— His wastes of ice are lovelier in his eye 
Than all the flowery vales beneath the sky. 
And dearer far than Caesar's palace-dome. 
His cavern-shelter, and his cottage-home. 

O'er China's garden-fields and peopled floods ; 
In California's pathless world of woods ; 
Bound Andes' heights, where Winter, from his throne. 
Looks down in scorn upon the summer zone ; 
By the gay borders of Bermuda's isles, 

Where spring with everlasting verdure smiles ; I 

Obl pure Madeira's \me-xo\)^d.\i\X\a oi\kft^^\ \ 

In Javai^a swamps oi pealWew^e ?xxv^ ^^;^>iJsv \ 
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« 

« 
Where Babel stood, where wolves and jackals drink, 
Midst weeping willows, on Euphrates* brink ; 
On Carmers crest ; by Jordan's reverend stream. 
Where Canaan's glories vanished like a dream ; 
Where Greece, a spectre, haunts her hero's graves, 
And Kome*s vast ruins darken Tiber's waves ; 
Where broken-hearted Switzerland bewails 
Her subject mountains and dishonoured vales ; 
Where Albion's rocks exult amidst the sea, 
Around tlie beauteous isle of liberty ; 
— Man, through all ages of revolving time. 
Unchanging man, in every varying cUme, 
Deems his own land of every land the pride, 
Beloved by Heaven o'er all the world beside ; 
His home the spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest. 



THE FALL OF. CARDINAL WOLSEY. 

A.D 1529. 

(Scene — Tlie Royal Palace, Present tlie King (Henry 
V1II.)> Cardinal Wolsey, and Lords. Tlie King 
hands two letters to Wolsey^ and leaves him frowning.) 

Wol, What should this mean ? 

What sudden anger 's this 1 How have I reaped it ? 
He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
Leaped from his eyes. So looks the chafed lion 
Upon the daring huntsman that has galled him ; 
Then makes him nothing. I must read this paper ; 
I fear, the story of his anger. 'Tis so : 
This paper has undone me : — ^*Tia t\ift «gt(s.avscoJ^ 
Of all that world of wealth I '\e dtjcwxi \.o%^^«^ 
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For mine own ends ; indeed, to gain the popedom. 

What negligence, fit for a fool to fall by, 

Made me put this main secret in the packet 

I sent the King? And what is this 1 ''To the Pope T 

The letter, as I live, with all the business 

I writ to his Holiness. Naj, then, farewell \ 

I have touched the highest point of all my greatness. 

And, from that full meridian of my glory, 

I haste now to my setting. I shall fall 

Like a bright exhalation in the evening. 

And no man see me more. — 

Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness I 

This is the state of man ; to-day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoms,- 

And bears his blushing honours thick upon him ; 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 

And, — while he thinks, good easy man, full surely 

His greatness is a ripening, — nips his root. 

And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured, 

Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 

These many summers in a sea of glory ; 

But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 

At length broke under me, and now has left me. 

Weary and old with service, to the mercy 

Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 

Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye ! 

I feel my heart new opened. Oh, how wretched 

Is that poor man that hangs on princes' favours ! 

There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, — 

That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin. 

More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 

And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again. 
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» (Enter Cromwell,) 

Why, how now, Cromwell ? 
Crom, I have no power to speak, sir. 
Wol, What! amazed 

At my misfortunes ? Can thy spirit wonder 
A great man should decline ? Nay, an you weep, 
I am fallen indeed. 

Crom, How does your grace 1 

Wol, Why, well; 

Never so truly happy, my good CromwelL 
I know myself now, and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience. The king has cured me ; 
I humbly thank his grace : and from these shoulders, 
These ruined pillars, out of pity, taken 
A load would sink a navy, — too much honour ; 
Oh, 'tis a burden, Cromwell, 'tis a burden 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven. 

Crom. I am glad your grace has made that right use 
Wol, What news abroad) [of it.^^ 

Crom, The heaviest und the worst 

Is your displeasure with the king. 

Wol. Gk)d bless him 1 

Crom. The next is that Sir Thomas More is chosen 
Lord Chancellor in your place. 

Wol. That 's somewhat sudden ; — 

But he 's a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his highness' favour, and do justice 
For truth's sake and his conscience, that his bones, 
When he has run his course, and sleeps in blessings, 
May have a tomb of orphan's tears wept on them ! 
What more 1 

Crom. That Cranmer is retuTiiedm>i!fcL^€^'5«tBft'i 
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Iiist*alled Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

JFol. That 's news indeed ! 

Crom, Last, that the Lady Anne, -I 

Whom the king hath in secrecy long married, i 

This day was viewed in public as his queen. 

JFoL There was the weight that pulled me down, 
By that one woman I am lost for ever. [CromwdL 

No sun shall ever usher forth mine honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell ; 
I am a poor, fallen man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master. 

Ci'om, Oh, my lord, 

Must I then leave you ? Must I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master ? 
Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord ! 
The king shall have my service, but my prayers 
For ever and for ever shall be yours. 

Wol. Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast forced me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let 's dry our eyes, and thus far hear me, Cromwell ; 
And — when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of — say I taught thee, 
Say Wolsey — that once trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour — 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it. 
Mark but my fall, and that which ruined me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 
Bjr that sin fell the angeVs •, \ionv cwv mwv>iX3L«w, 
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The image of his Maker, hope to win by it ? 

Love thyself last ; cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 

Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not. 

Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's. 

Thy God's, and truth's; then, if thou falPst, O Cromwell, 

Thou fall'st a blessed martyr. Serve the king. — 

Now take an inventory of all I have, 

To the last penny ; 'tis the king's. My robe, 

And my integrity to Heaven, is all 

I dare now call my own. O Crom"^ell, Cromwell, 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 

I served my king, he would not, in mine age, 

Have left me naked to mine enemies. 



MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. a.d. 1587. 

I LOOKED far back into other years, and lo ! in bright array, 
I saw, as in a dream, the forms of ages passed away. 

It was a stately convent, with its old and lofty walls, 
And gardens with their broad green walks, where soft the 

footstep falls ; 
And o'er the antique dial-stones the creeping shadow passed, 
And all around the noonday sun a drowsy radiance cast. 
No sound of busy life was heard, save, from the cloister dim, 
The tinkling of the silver bell, or the sisters' holy hymn; 
And there five noble maidens sat beneath the orchard trees, 
In that first budding spring of youth, when all its pros- 
pects please ; 
And little recked they, when they sang, or knelt at veai^e^ 
prayers, 






\ 
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That Scotland knew no prouder names — held none more 

dear than theirs — 
And little even the loveliest thonght, before the haiydm!^ 
Of royal blood and high descent £rom the ancient Stuart 

line : 
Calmly her happy days flew on, uncounted in their flight; 
Andy as they flew, they left behind a long-continuing h^i. 

The scene was changed. It was the court, the gay eotut 

of Bourbon, 
And 'neath a thousand silver lamps, a thousand eomtien 

throng ; 
And proudly kindles Henry's eye — well pleased, I ween, to 

see 
The land assemble all its wealth of grace and chivalry :— 
Bat fairer far than all the rest who bask on fortune's 

tide, 
Effulgent in the light of youth, is she, the new-made bride! 
The homage of a thousand hearts — tiie fond, deep love of 

one, — ^ 

The hopes that dance around a life whose charms are but 

begun, — 
They lighten up her chestnut eye, they mantle o'er her 

cheek, 
They sparkle on her open brow, and high-souled joy be- 

speak : 
Ah 1 who shall blamjs, if scarce that day, through all its 

brilliant hours, 
She thought of that quiet convent's calm, its sunshine and 

its flowers ? 

The scene waa chatiied. U ^w^ ^>Q»xVHiM.\ ^^-^Nj^^.^ 
its way. 
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And o'er its lee the coast of France in the light of evening 

lay, 
And on its deck a lady sat, who gazed with tearful ejes 
Upon the fast receding hills^ that dim and distant rise. 
No marvel that the lady wept, — there was no land on earth 
She loved like that dear land, although she owed it not 

her birth ; 
It was her mother's land, the land of childhood and of 

friends, — 
It was the land where she had found for all her griefs 

amends, — 
%e land where her dead husband slept — the land where 

she had known 
The tranquil convent's hushed repose, and the splendours 

of a throne : 
No marvel that the lady wept, — it was the land of Fra^nce — 
The chosen home of chivalry — the garden of romance ! 
The past was bright, like those dear hills so far behind her 

bark; 
The future, like the gathering night, was ominous and dark ! 
One gaze again — one long, last gaze — " Adieu, fair France, 

to thee ! " 
The breeze comes forth — she is alone on the unconscious sea ! 

The scene was changed. It was an eve of raw and surly 
mood. 
And in a turret-chamber high of ancient Holyrood 
Sat Mary, listening to the rain, and sighing with the winds, 
That seemed to suit the stormy state of men's uncertain 

minds. 
The touch of care had blanclied \iet daa^— ^L^et ^sss^^^'^a* 
sadder now, 
The weight of royalty had preaaed too\3Lea.^^ c^CLV«t^s^^^ 
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And traitors to her councils came, and rebels to the field ; 
The Stuart sceptre well she swayed, but the stoord she could 

• not wield. 1 

She thought of all her blighted hopes — the dreams of 

youth's brief day, • 
And summoned Eizzio with his lute, and bade the minstrel ' 

play * 

The songs she loved in early years — ^tbe songs of gay 

Navarre, 
The songs perchance that erst were sung by gallant Chatelar; 
They half beguiled her of her cares, they soothed her into 

smiles, 
They won her thoughts from bigot zeal, and fierce domestic 

broils : — 
But hark ! the tramp of armMmen ! the Douglas' battle-cry! 
They come — ^they come ! — and lo ! the scowl of Kuthven's 

hollow eye ; 
And swords are drawn, and daggers gleam, and tears and 

words are vain — 
The ruffian steel is in his heart — ^the faithful Rizzio 's slain ! 
Then Mary Stuart dashed aside the tears that trickling fell: 
*'Now for my father's arm!" she said; "my woman's 

heart, farewell ! " 

The scene was changed. It was a lake, with one small 

lonely isle, 
And there, within the prison-walls of its baronial pile. 
Stem men stood menacing their queen, till she should stoop 

to sign 
The traitorous scroll that snatched the crown from her 

ancestral line : — 
" My lords, my lords I '' the captive said, " were I but once 

more free, 
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' With ten good knights on yonder shore, to aid my cause 
^ and me, 

That parchment would I scatter wide to every breeze that 

blows, 
And once morfe reign a Stuart-queen o'er my remorseless 

foes ! " 
A red spot burned upon her ch«ek — streamed her rich' 

tresses down. 
She wrote the words — she stood erect — a queen, without a 

crown ! 

The scene was changed. A royal host a royal banner bore. 

And the faithful of the land stood round their smiling queen 
once more ; — 

She stayed her steed upon a hill — she saw them marching • 
by- 

She heard their shouts — she read success in every flashing 
eye.— 

The tumult of the strife begins — it roars, it dies away ; 

And Mary's troops and banners now, and courtiers — where 
are they ? 

Scattered and strewn, and flying far, defenceless and un- 
done, — 

Alas ! to think what she has lost, and all that guilt has won ! 

—Away ! away ! thy gallant steed must act no laggard's part ; 

Yet vain his speed — for thou dost bear the arrow in thy 
heart ! . 

The scene was changed. Beside the block a sullen ' 

headsman stood. 
And gleamed the broad axe in bis hand, that soon must 

drip with blood. 
With &low and steady step there cvi.Ta^ ».\«l^'^ Wvtwy^^^^^^sJ^ % 
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And breathless silence chained the lix>8, and tooched the 

hearts of all. 
I knew that queenly form again, though blighted was its 'i 

bloom, — 
I saw that grief had decked it oat — an offering for the tomb! 
I knew the eje, thongh faint its light, that once so brightly 

shone; 
I knew the voice, thongh feeble now, that thrilled with 

every tone ; 
I knew the ringlets, almost grey, once threads of living gold; 
I knew that bounding grace of step — ^that symmetry of 

mould! 
Even now I see her far away, in that calm convent aisle, 
I hear her chant her vesper-hymn, I mark her holy smile,— 
Even now I see her bursting forth, upon the bridal mom, 
A new star in the firmament, to light and glory bom ! 
Alas ! the change ! — she placed her foot upon a triple throne 
And on the scaffold now she stands — beside the block — 

cbUme ! 
The little dog that licks her hand — the last of all the crowd 
Who sunned themselves beneath her glance, and round her 

footsteps bowed ! 
— Her neck is bared — ^the blow is struck — ^the soul is 

passed away ! 
The bright — the beautiful — ^is now a bleeding piece of clay. 
The dog is moaning piteously ; and, as it gurgles o'er, 
Laps the warm blood that trickling runs unheeded to the 

floor! 
The blood of beauty, wealth, and power — ^the heart-blood 

of a queen, — 
The noblest of the Stuart race — ^the fairest earth has seen,— 
Lapped by a dog ! Go, think of it, in silence tod alone ; 
Then weigh, against a gr^ ol teMi^,^^ ^on-^tA. K^Qta^^^v 
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DEFEAT OF THE INVINCIBLE ARMADA. 

A.D. 1588. 

Attend, all ye who list to hear our noble England's praise : 
I sing of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in ancient 

days, 
When that great fleet invincible, against her bore in vain, 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts in Spain. 
It was about the lovely close of a warm summer's day. 
There came a gallant merchant ship, full sail to Plymouth 

bay; 
The crew had seen Castile's black fleet, beyond Aurigny's 

isle, 
At earliest twilight, on the waves, lie heaving many a mile. 
At sunrise she escaped their van, by God's especial grace ; 
And the tall Finta, till the noon, had held her close in chase. 
Forthwith a guard at every gun was placed along the wall ; 
The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgecombe's lofty hall ; 
Many a light flshing-bark put out to pry along the coast ; 
And with loose rein, and bloody spur, rode inland many a 

post. 

With his white hair, unbonnetted, the stout old sheriff 

comes ; 
Behind him march the halberdiers, before him sound the 

drums. 
The yeomen, round the market cross, make clear an ample 

space. 
For there behoves him to set up the standard ol \^^^ ^'sw:fe\ 
And haughtily the trumpets peal, mi^l goSltf ^wiR» ^^Ni«^^ 
As slow, upon the labouring v/ind, t\ie TOTaV>J^^^'^^'^'^^ 
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Look how the lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown, 
And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies down ! 
So stalked he when he turned to flight, on that famed Pica.^ 

field, 
Bohemia's plume, and Genoa's bow, and Caesar's eagle shield : j 
So glared he when, at Agincourt, in wrath he turned to baj, ' 
And crushed and torn, beneath his claws, the princely 

hunters lay. 
Ho ! strike the flagstaff deep, sir knight ! Ho ! scatter ; 

flowers, fair maids ! \ 

Ho, gunners ! fire a loud salute ! ho, gallants ! draw your 

blades ! 
Thou sun, shine on her joyously ! ye breezes, waft her wide I 
Our glorious semper eadem ! the banner of our pride ! 

The freshening breeze of eve unfurled that banner's massy 

fold— 
The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty scroll 

of gold. 
Night sunk upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea; 
Such night in England ne'er had been, nor e'er again 

shall be. 
From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to Milford 

Bay, 
That time of sljimber was as bright, as busy as the day ; 
For swift to east, and swift to west, the warning radiance 

spread — 
High on St Michael's Mount it shone — it shone on Beachy 

Head. 
Far o'er the deep, the Spaniard saw, along each southern 

shire. 
Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points 

of fire j 
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The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamer's glittering waves ; 
The rugged miners poured to war, from Mendip's sunless 

caves : 
O'er Longleat's towers, o'er Cranboume's oaks, the fiery 

herald flew — 
He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge — the rangers of 

Beaulieu. 
Eight sharp and quick the bells rang out all night from 

Bristol town ; 
And ere the day, three hundred horse had met on Clifton 

Down. 
The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth into the night, 
And saw, o'erhangirg Richmond Hill, that streak of blood- 
red light. 
The bugle's note, and cannon^s roar, the deathlike silence 

broke. 
And with one start, and with one cry, the royal city woke; 
At once, on all her stately gates, arose the answering fires; 
At once the wild alarum clashed from all her reeling spires ; 
From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the voice 

of fear, 
And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a louder 

cheer ; 
And from the farthest wards was heard the rush of hurrying 

feet. 
And the broad streams of flags and pikes dashed down 

each rousing street ; 
And broader still became the blaze, and louder still the din, 
As fast from every village round the horse came spurring in ; 
And eastward straight, for wild Blackheath, the warlike 

errand went ; 
And roused, in many an ancient \i«^, ^i^afc %?i\«x*» ^sa^oxjt^^ 
of Kent ; 
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Southward, for Surrey's pleasant hills^flew those bright 

coursers forth ; 
High on black Hampstead's swarthy moor, they started 

for the north ; 
And on, and on, without a pause, untired thej bounded i 

still; 
All night from tower to tower they sprang, all night &om 

hill to hill ;' 
Till the proud peak unfurled the flag o'er Derwent's rocky 

dales; 
Till, like volcanoes, flared to heaven the stormy >iil1a of 

Wales ; 
Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern's lonely 

height; , 
Till streamed in crimson, on the wind, the Wrekin's crest 

of light. 
Till broad and fierce the star came forth, on Ely's stately 

fane, 
And town and hamlet rose in arms, o'er all the boundless 

plain : 
Till Belvoir's lordly towers the sign to Lincoln sent, 
And Lincoln sped the message on, o'er the wide vale of 

Trent ; 
Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burnt on Gaunt's embattled 

pile, 
And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of 

Carlisle. 



BRITAIN, THE OCEAN-QUEEK 

When Britain first at heaven's command, 
Arose from out Wie «a.\xx^ xsi^ti^ 
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This was the charter of the land, 

And guardian angels sung this strain : 

Rule, Britannia 1 
Britannia rule the waves, 
Britons never shall be slaves. 

The nations, not so blessed as thee, 

Must in their turn to tyrants fall, 
While thou shalt flourish, great and free, 

The dread and envy of them all. 

Still more majestic shalt thou rise, 

More dreadful from each foreign stroke ; 

As the loud blast that rends the skies 
Serves but to root thy native oak. 

Thee haughty tyrants ne'er shall tame ; 

All their attempts to bend thee down 
Will but arouse thy generous flame — 

But work their woe and thy renown. 

To thee belongs the rural reign, 

Thy cities shall with commerce shine 

All thine shall be the subject main, 
And every shore it circles thine. 

The muses, still with freedom found. 

Shall to thy happy coasts repair. 
Blessed Isle ! with matchless beauty crowned. 

And manly hearts to guard the fair. 
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EXECUTION OF MONTROSE, a.d. 1650. 

Come hither, Evan Cameron I 

Come, stand beside my knee- 
I hear the river roaring down 

Towards the wintry sea. 
There 's shouting on the mountain-side 

There *s war within the blast — 
Old faces look upon me, 

Old forms go trooping past 
I hear the pibroch wailing 

Amidst the din of fight, . 
And my dim spirit wakes again 

Upon the verge of night. 

'Twas I that led the Highland host 

Through wild Lochaber's snows, 
What time the plaided clans came down 

To battle with Montrose. 
I 've told thee how the Southrons fell 

Beneath the broad claymore, 
And how we smote the Campbell clan 

By Inverlochy^s shore. 
I 've told thee how we swept Dundee, 

And tamed the Lindsays' pride; 
But never have I told thee yet 

How the great Alarquis died. 

A traitor sold him to his foes ; 

O deed of deathless shame ! 
I charge thee, boy, if e'er thou meet 

With one oi Aas^xvt'a iv^m^ — 



\ 
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Be it upon the mountain's side, 

Or yet within the glen, 
Stand he in martial gear alone, 

Or backed by armed men — 
Face him, as thou wouldst face the man 

Who wronged thy sire's renown ; 
Remember of what blood thou art. 

And strike the caitiff down ! 

They brought him to the Watergate, 

Hard bound with hempen span, 
As though they held a lion there; 

And not a fenceless man. 
They set him high upon a cart — 

The hangman rode below— 
They drew his hands behind his back, 

And bared his noble brow. 
Then, as a hound is slipped from leash, 

They cheered the common throng, 
And blew the note with yell and shout. 

And bade him pass along. 

But when he came, though pale and wan. 

He looked so great and high. 
So noble wad his manly front, 

So calm his steadfast eye ; — 
The rabble rout forbore to shout. 

And each man held his breath. 
For well they knew the hero's soul 

Was face to face with death. 
And then a mournful shudder 

Through all the people crept. 
And some that came to scoff at him 

Now turned aside and vie^t. 
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But onwards — always onwards, 

In silence and in gloom. 
The dreary pageant laboured, 

Till it reached the house of doon]. 
Then first a woman's voice was heard 

In jeer and laughter loud, 
And an angry cry and a hiss arose 

From the heart of the tossing crowd : 
Then as the Graeme looked upwards, 

He saw the ugly smile 
Of him who sold his king for gold — 

The master-fiend Argyle. 

The Marquis gazed a moment, 

And nothing did he say. 
But the cheek of Argyle grew ghastly pale, 

And he turned his eyes away. 
The painted harlot by his side, 

She shook through every limb. 
For a roar like thunder swept the street. 

And hands were clenched at him ; 
And a Saxon soldier cried aloud, 

" Back, coward, from thy place I 
For seven long years thou hast not dared 

To look him in the face." 

Had I been there with sword in hand, 

And fifty Camerons^by, 
That day, through high Dunedin's streets, 

HaS pealed the slogan-cry. 
Not all their troops of trampling horse, 

Nor might of mailed men — 
Not all the rebels in the south 

Had bornft wa \)WiVww^'& VJel^tl\ 
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Once more his foot on Highland heath 

Had trod as free as air, 
Or I, and all who bore my name, 

Been laid around him there ! 

It might not be. They placed him next 

Within the solemn hall, 
Where once the Scottish kings were throned 

Amidst their nobles alL •- 

But there was dust of vulgar feet 

On that polluted floor. 
And perjured traitors filled the place 

Where good men sate before. 
With savage glee came Warristoun 

To read the murderous doom ; 
And then uprose the great Montrose 

In the middle of the room. 

" Now, by my faith as belted knight, 

And by the name I bear. 
And by the bright Saint Andrew's cross 

That waves above us there — 
Yea, by a greater, mightier oath — 

And oh, that such should be ! — 
By that dark stream of royal blood 

That lies 'twixt you and me — 
I have not sought in battlefield 

A wreath of such renown. 
Nor dared I hope on my dying day, 

To win the martyr's crown ! 

** There is a chamber far away 
Where sleep the good. ^n^Xiw^^^ 



{ 
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Bat a better place ye have named for me 

Than by my father s gt^ve. 
For truth and right, 'gainst treason's might, 

This hand hath always striven, 
And ye raise it up for a witness still 

In the eye of earth and heaven. 
Then nail my head on yonder tower — 

Give every town a Umb— 
And God who made shall gather them : 

I go from you to Him !" 

The morning dawned full darkly, 

The rain came flashing down. 
And the jagged streak of the levin-bolt' 

Lit up the gloomy town : 
The thunder crashed across the heaven. 

The fatal hour was come ; 
Yet aye broke in with muffled beat. 

The larum of the drum. 
There was madness on the earth below, 

And anger in the sky, 
And young and old, and rich and poor, 

Came forth to see him die. 

Ah, God ! that ghastly gibbet ! 

How dismal 'tis to see 
The great tall spectral skeleton, 

The ladder and the tree ! 
Hark ! hark ! it is the clash of arms — 

The bells begin to toll — 
" He is coming ! he is coming ! 

God's mercy on his soul ! " 
One last long peal of thunder — 

The clouds ate cV^^te^ ^-^^^ ». 
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And the glorious sun once more looks down 
Amidst the dazzlhig day. 

" He is coming I he is coming !'* 

Like a bridegroom from his room, 
Came the hero from his prison 

To the sca£fold and the doom. 
There was glory on his forehead, 

There was lustre in his eye, 
And he never walked to battle 

More proudly than to die : 
There was colour in his visage, 

Though the cheeks of all were wan, 
And they marvelled as they saw him pass, 

That great and goodly man ! 

He mounted up the scaffold, 

And he turned him to the crowd ; 

But they dared not trust the people, 
So he might not speak aloud. 

But he looked upon the heavens, 
And they were clear and blue, 

And in the liquid ether 

The eye of God shone through ! 

Yet a black and murky battlement 
Lay resting on the hill, 

As though the thunder slept within- 
All else was calm and still. 

The grim Geneva ministers 

With anxious scowl drew near, 
As you have seen the ravens flock 

Around the dying deer. 
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He would not deign them word nor sign, 

But alone he bent the knee, 
And veiled his face for Christ's dear grace 

Beneath the gallows-tree. 
Then radiant and serene he rose, 

And cast his cloak away ; 
For he had ta'en his latest look 

Of earth and sun and day. 

A beam of light fell o'er him, 

Like a glory round the shriven. 
And he climbed the lofty ladder 

As it were the path to heaven. 
Then came a flash from out the cloudy 

And a stunning thunder-roU ; 
And no man dared to look aloft, 

For fear was on every souL 
There was another heavy sound, 

A hush^ and then a groan ; 
And darkness swept across the sky — 

The work of death was done ! 



MASSACRE OF GLENCOE. a,d. 1692. 

Oh tell me, harper, wherefore flow 
Thy wayward notes of wail and woe 
Far down the desert of Glencoe, 
Where none may list their melody ? 

Say, harp'st thou to the mists that fly, 
Or to the dun deer glancing by. 
Or to the eagle that from high 
ScreamB choTua to >i]ii7 m^cA'5\ 
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No, not to these, for these have rest ; 
The mist-wreath hath the mountain crest, 
The stag his lair, the erne her nest, — 
Abode of lone security. 

Bjit those for whom I pour the lay, 
Not wild-wood deep, nor mountain grey, 
Not this deep dell that shrouds from day, 
Could screen from treacherous cruelty. 

Their flag was furled, and mute their drum ; 
The very household dogs were dumb, 
Unwont to bay at guests that come 
In guise of hospitality. 

His blithest notes the piper plied, 
Her gayest snood the maiden tied, 
The dame her distaff flung aside 
To tend her kindly housewifery. 

The hand that mingled in the meal. 
At midnight drew the felon steel. 
And gave the host*s kind breast to feel 
Meed for his hospitality ! , 

The friendly heart which warmed that hand, 
At midnight armed it with the brand. 
Which bade destruction's flames expand 
Their red and fearful blazoniy. 

Then woman's shriek was heard in vain, 
Nor infancy's unpitied plain 
More than the warrior's groan could gain, 
Bespite from rathleaa butckitic^. 
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The winter wind that whistled shrill. 
The snows that night which cloaked the hill, 
Though wild and pitiless, had still 
Far more than Saxon clemency ! 

Long have my harp's best notes been gone, 
Few are its strings and faint their tone ; 
They can bat sound in desert lone 
Their grey-haired master's misery. 

Were each grey hair a minstrel-string, 
Each chord shonld imprecations fling. 
Till startled Scotland loud should ring — 
" Revenge for blood and treachery." 



THE BRITISH LANGUAGE, 

Now gather all our Saxon bards. 

Let harps and hearts be strung. 
To celebrate' the triumphs of 

Our own good Saxon tongue ; 
For stronger far than hosts that march 

With battle-flags unfurled, 
It goes with Freedom, Thought, and Truth 

To rouse and rule the world. 

Stout Albion learns its household lays 

On every surf- worn shore, 
And Scotland hears its echoing far 

As Orkney's breakers roar — 
From Jura's crags and Mona's hills 

It floats on every gale, 
And warms with eloquence and song 

The liQmQ& ot l\i\i\&i9^^ - 
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On many a wide and swarming deck, 

It scales the rough wave's crest, 
Seeking its peerless heritage — 

The fresh and fruitful West : 
It climbs New England's rocky steeps, 

As victor mounts a throne ; 
Niagara knows and greets the voice 

Still mightier than its own. 

It spreads where winter piles deep snows 

On bleak Canadian plains, 
And where, on Essequibo's banks. 

Eternal summer reigns : 
It glades Acadia's misty coasts, 

Jamaica's glowing isle, 
And bides where, gay with early flowers, 

Qreen Texan prairies smile. 
It tracks the loud swift Oregon 

Through sunset valleys rolled. 
And soars where Califomian brooks 

Wash down their sands of gold. 

It sounds in Borneo's camphor groves, 

On seas of fierce Malay, 
In fields that curb old Ganges' flood. 

And towers of proud Bombay : 
It wakes up Aden's flashing eyes, 

Dusk brows, and swarthy limbs— 
The dark Liberian soothes her child 

With English cradle hymns. 

Tasmania's maids are wooed and won 
In gentle Saxon speech \ 
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AustraUan boys read Crusoe's life 
By Sydney's sheltered beach : 

It dwells where AMc's southmoat capes 
Meet oceans broad and blue, 

And Nieuveld's rugged mountaing gird 
The wide and waste Karroo. 

It kindles realms so far^part^ 

That while its praise you sing. 
These may be clad with autumn's froits. 

And those with flowers of spring : 
It quickens lands whose meteor-lights 

Flame in an arctic akj, 
And lands for which the Southern Cross 

Hangs its orbed fires on high. 

It'goes with all that prophets told, 

And righteous kings desired, 
With all that great apostles taught, 

And glorious Qreeks admired ; 
With Shakspeare's deep and wondrous verse, 

And Milton's loftier mind, 
With Alfred's laws, and Newton's lore. 

To cheer and blei^ mankind. 

Mark, as it spreads, how deserts bloom. 

And error flies away. 
As vanishes the'mist of night 

Before the star of day ! 
But grand as are the victories 

Whose monuments we see. 
These are but as the dawn which speaks 

Of noontiie 7^\i \.o \». 
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Take heed, then, heirs of Saxon fame, 

Take heed, nor once disgrace 
With deadly pen or spoiling sword 

Our noble tongue and race. 
Go forth prepared in every clime 

To love and help each other, 
And judge that they who counsel strife 

Would bid you smite — a brother. 

Go forth, and jointly speed the time. 

By good men prayed for long. 
When Christian states, grown just and wise, 

Will scorn revenge and wrong; 
When earth's oppressed and savage tribes 

Shall cease to pine or roam, 
All taught to prize these English words — 

Faith, Febbdom, Heaven, and Home. 



BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. a.d. 1704. 

It was a summer's evening. 

Old Kaspar's work was done. 
And ho^ before his cottage door, 

Was sitting in the sun ; 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 

She saw her brother Feterkin 
Roll something large and round. 

Which he, beside the rivulet. 
In playing there, had found : 

He came to ask what he had found. 

That was so large, and femooiOsx, «sAt^'^»A, 
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Old Easpar took it from the boy. 

Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head, 

And with a natural sigh, 
" 'Tia some poor fellow's skuU," said he, 
" Who fell in the great victory ! 

'' I find them in the garden, 
For there 's many here about ; 

And often when I go to plough. 
The ploughshare turns them out ; 

For many thousand men," said he, 

" Were slain in that great victory ! " 

" Now, tell us what 'twas all about," 
' Young Peterkin he cries ; 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 

With wonder- waiting eyes ; 
" Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they killed each other for/' 

" It was the English," Kaspar cried. 
Who put the French to rout ; 

But what they killed each other for 
I could not well make out. 

But everybody said," quoth he, 

" That 'twas a famous victory ! 

** My father lived at Blenheim then^ 

Yon little stream hard by ; 
They burned his dwelling to the ground, 

And he "waa iotc^dXiO ^'j •. 
So, with lua '^nie wi^ <^i!i^\i^ ^^, 
Nor had ho x^hexe \.o x«aX.\i\^V^^. 
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** With fire and sword the country round 

Was wasted far and wide ; 
And many a childing mother then, 

And new-bom baby died. 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 

'* They say it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won ; 
For n^any thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the sun. 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 

" Great praise Duke Marlborough won, 

And our good Prince Eugene."— 
** Why, 'twas a very wicked thing ! " 

Said little Wilhelmine. 
" Nay, nay, my little girl," quoth he, 
" It was a famous victory 1 ^ 

" And everybody praised the Duke 

Who this great fight did win." 
" But what good came of it at last 1 " 

Quoth little Peterkin. 
" Why, that I cannot tell," said he ; 
" But 'twas a famous victory ! " 



THE BRITISH WATER-DRINKERS. 

Oh ! water for me ! bright water for me ! 

And wine for the tremuloMa dfcbwv&\5A«i\ 
It cooleth the brow, it cooVe^^ik ^i\!L'&\st^i!a\'» 
It maketh the faint one bUou^ ^^\xv \ 
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It comes o'er the sense like a breeze from the hea^ 
All freshness, like infant purity. 
Oh ! water, bright water for me, for me I 
Give wine, give wine to the debauchee I 

Fill to the brimi Fill, fill to the brim ! 
Let the flowing crystal kiss the rim ! 
For my hand is steady, my eye is true. 
For I, like the flowers, drink nought but dew. 
Oh ! water, bright water 's a mine of wealth. 
And the ores it yieldeth are vigour and health. 
So water, pure water for me, for me ! 
And wine f ot the tremulous debauchee ! 

Fill again to the brim ! again to the brim ! 
For water strengtheneth life and limb ! 
To the days of the aged it addeth length. 
To the might of the strong it addeth strength. 
It freshens the heart, it brightens the sight, 
'Tis like quaffing a goblet of morning light, 
So, water ! I will drink nought but thee, 
Thou parent of health and eneigy ! 

When o'er the hills, like a gladsome bride. 
Morning walks forth in her beauty's pride, 
And, leading a band of laughing hours, 
Brashes the dew from the nodding flowers ; 
Oh ! cheerily then my voice is heard. 
Mingling with that of the soaring bird, 
Who flingeth abroad his matins loud, 
As he freshens his wing in the cold grey cloud. 

But when evening has quitted her sheltering yew. 
Drowsily flying and "we^vm^ wmpw 
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Her dusky meshes o'er land and sea — 

How gently, O sleep 1 fall thy poppies on me ; 

For I drink water, pure, cold, and bright. 
And my dreams are of heaven the livelong night ; 
So hurrah ! for thee, water ! hurrah ! hurrah ! 
Thou art silver and gold, thou art riband and star ! 
Hurrah ! for bright water ! hurrah ! hurrah ! 



BRITISH POETS, 
Shakspeabe. 

His was the wizard spell, 
llie spirit to enchain : 

His grasp o'er Nature fell, 
Creation owned his reign. 

Milton. 
His spirit was the home 

Of aspiration high ! 
A Temple, whose huge dome 

Was hidden in the sky. 

TflOMSpN. 

The Seasons as they roll 
Shall bear thy name along ; 

And graven on the soul 
Of Nature live thy song. 

Geay. 

Soaring on pinions proud, 
The lightiiings of his eye 

Scar the black thunder-cloud ; 
He passes swiftly by« 
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BUENS. 

He seized his ooimtiy s lyre. 
With ardent grasp and strong 

And made his sool of fire 
Dissolye itself in scmg. 

SOUTHBY. 

Where Necromancy flings 
Cer Eastern 'hinds her spell. 

Sustained on Fable's wings, 
His spirit loves to dwelL 

COLESIDGE. 

Magician, whose dread spell. 
Working in pale moonlight. 

From Superstition's cell 
Invokes each satellite ! 

Wordsworth. 

He hung his harp upon * 
Philosophy's pure shrine ; 

And, placed by Nature's throne. 
Composed each placid line. 

Campbell. 

With all that Nature's fire 
Can lend to polished Art, 

He strikes his graceful lyre 
To thrill or warm the heart. 

Byron. 

Black clouds his forehead bound, 
And at his feet were flowers : 

Mirth, Madness, Magic, found 
In him tiieii \L<ft«)afe«»\. i^N««t^» 
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Moore. 

Crowned with perennial flowers, 

By Wit and Genius wove, 
He wanders through the bowers 

Of Fancy and of Love. 



BOMBARDMENT OF COPENHAGEN. 

A.D. 1801. 

Of Nelson and the North 

Sing the glorious day's renown, 

When to battle fierce came forth 

All the might of Denmark's crown, 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone ; 

By each gun the lighted brand 

In a bold, determined hand ; 

And the prince of all the land 

Led them on. 

Like leviathans afloat, 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine ; 

While the sign of battle flew 

On the lofty British line : 

It was ten of April mom by the chime : 

As they drifted on their path, 

There was silence deep as death ; 

And the boldest held his breath — 

For a time. 

But the might of England flushed 
To anticipate the acene \ 
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And her van the fleeter rushed 
O'er the deadly space between. 
" Hearts of oak I " our captains cried, when each 

gun 
From its adamantine lips 
Spread a death-shade round the ships, 
like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun ! 

Again! again! again! 

And the havoc did not slack, 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 

To our cheering sent us back : — 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom ; — 1 

Then ceased — and all is wail, :{ 

As they strike the shattered sail ; 

Or, in conflagration pale j 

light the gloom ! 

Out spoke the victor then, | 

As he hailed them o'er the wave, 

" Ye are brothers ! ye are men I 

And we conquer but to save ! — 

So peace, instead of death, let us bring : 

But yield, proud foe, thy fleet, 

With the crews at England's feet, 

And make submission meet 

To our king." 

■ 

Then Denmark blessed our chief, 

That he gave their wounds repose ; 

And the sounds of joy and grief 

From her people wildly rose ; 

As death wi^Jidx^'^ \^ tSbsA^ fx^m the day : 



\ 
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While the sun looked Bmiling-bright 
O'er a wide and woful sight. 
Where the fires of funeral light 
Died away 1 

Now joy, old England raise 

For the tidings of thy might, 

By the festal cities' blaze. 

While the wine-cup shines in light — 

And yet, amidst that joy and uproar, 

I#t us think of them that sleep, 

Full many a fathom deep, 

By thy wild and stormy steep, 

Elsinore ! 

Brave hearts ! to Britain's pride 

Once so faithful and so true. 

On the deck of fame that died. 

With the gallant good Kiou ! 

Soft sigh the winds of heaven o'er their grave ! 

While the billow mournful rolls, 

And the mermaid's song condoles, 

Singing glory to t^e souls 

Of the brave ! 



BATTLE OP TRAFALGAR. a.d. 1805, 

'TwAS in Trafalgar's bay. 
We saw the Frenchmen lay, 

Each heart was bounding then ; 
We scorned the foreign yob 
Our ships were British oak. 

Hearts of oak our metu 
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Onr Nelson marked thein on the wave, 
Three cheers our gallant seamen gave, 

Nor thought of home or beauty ; 
Along the line this signal ran — 
*' England expects that every man 

This day will do his duty ! " 

And now the cannons roar 
Along the affrighted shore — 

Our Nelson led the way. 
His ship the Vidry named ; 
Long be that yict'ry famed ! 

For vict'ry crowned the day ! 
But dearly was that conquest bought, 
Too well the gallant hero fought 

For England, home, and beauty ; 
He cried, as 'midst the fire he ran— 
' England expects that every man 

This day will do his duty ! " 

At last the fatal wound, 
Which spread dismay around, 

The hero's breast received : 
" Heaven fights on our side, 
The day 's our own," he cried ; 

" Now long enough I Ve lived ! 
In honour's cause my life was past — 
In honour's cause I fall at last, 

For England, home, and beauty ! " 
Thus ending life as he began, 
England confessed that every man 

That day bad doiv^\i\a ^\>fc^. 
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O'er Nelson's tomb, witli silent grief oppressed, 
Britannia mourned her hero, now at rest ; 
But those bright laurels ne'er shall fade with years, 
Whose leaves are watered by a nation's tears. 



THE BRITISH DEAD. 

Son of the ocean isle ! where sleep your mighty dead 1 
Show me what high and stately pile is reared o'er glory's 

bed. 
Go, stranger, track the deep ; free, free the white sail 

spread ! 
Wave may not foam, nor wild wind sweep, where rest not 

Britain's dead. 

On Egypt's burning plains, by the pyramid o'er-swayed, 
With fearful power the noonday reigns, and the palm-trees 

yield no shade. 
But let the angry sun from heaven look fiercely red, 
Unfelt by those whose task is done ! — there slumber 

Britain's dead ! 

The hurricane hath might along the Indian shore, 
And far by Ganges' banks at night is heard the tiger's roar ; 
But let the sound roll on ! it hath no tone of dread, 
For those that from their toils are gone — there slumber 
Britain's dead ! 

Loud rush the torrent-floods the western wilds among ; 
And free, in green Columbia's woods, the hunter's bow is 
strung; 
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But let the floods rush on ! let the arrow's flight be sped! 
Why should they reck whose task is done f — Hiere slumber 
Britain's dead. 

The mountain-storms rise high in the snowy Pyrenees, 
And toss the pine-boughs through the sky, like rose-leares 

on the breeze ; 
But let the storm rage on ! let the fresh wreaths be shed ! 
For the Roncesvalles' field is won — there slumber Britain's 

dead. 

On the frozen deep's repose 'tis a dark and dreadful hour, 
When roimd the ship the ice-fields close, and the northern 

night-clouds lower ; 
But let the ice-drift on ! let the cold blue desert spread ! 
Their course with mast and flag' is done— -even there sleep 

Britain's dead. 

The warlike of the isles — ^the men of field and wave — 
Are not the rocks their funeral piles ? the seas and shores 

their grave? 
Go, stranger, track the deep, free, free the white sail 

spread ! 
Wave may not foam, nor wild wind sweep, where rest not 

Britain's dead ! 



THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE, 

THE HERO OF CORUNNA. A.D. 1809. 

Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged Ids farewell shot. 
O'er the grave vAi^ie ova "teto '^^'Wna.^, 



I 



1 
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We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning, 
By the struggling moonbeam's misty light, 

And the lantern dimly burning. 

Ko useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Kor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him, 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we steadfastly gazed on Hie face of the dead, 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed, 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head, 
And we far away on the billow ! 

Lightly they '11 talk of the spirit that 's gone, 

And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 
But nothing he'll reck if they let him sleep on. 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done. 
When the clock tolled the hour for retiring, 

And we heard by the distant and random gun, 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carved not a line, we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone ml\i\d& ^^^* 
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BRITISH VOLUNTEEKS. 

Undaqkted men of England, 

They said our blood was cold. 
That nothing more could rouse us. 

Except the love of gold ; 
That cent, per cent., not freedom. 

Was all our thought and aim, 
And all the glory of our sires 

The shadow of a name. 
Shout forth a bold denial 

With hearty British cheers, 
And rifle's crack that shall not slack. 

Our gallant Volunteers. 

Undaunted men of England, 

If any foe alive 
Be fool enough to think so. 

Why, let him think and thrive ; 
But if his folly lead him 

To try us where we stand, 
Each man shall be as good as three 

To guard his native land. 
Come one, come ten, come thousands. 

Come millions, swords and spears ; 
Where ten shall come, not two shall go. 

So say the Volunteers. 



^ 
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BATTLE OF WATERLOO. a.d. 1815. 

On came the whirlwind — like the last 
But fiercest sweep of tempest blast. 
On came the whirlwind — steel gleams broke 
Like lightning through the rolling smoke. 

The war was waked anew ; 
Three hundred cannon-mouths roared loud, 
And from their throats, with flash and cloud, 

Their showers of iron threw. 
Beneath their fire in full career, 
Rushed on the ponderous cuirassier, 
The lancer couched his ruthless spear. 
And hurrying as to havoc near 

The cohorts' eagles flew. 
In one dark torrent, broad and strong, 
The advancing onset rolled along, 
Forth harbingered by fierce acclaim, 
That from the shroud of smoke and flame. 
Pealed wildly the Imperial name. 
But on the British heart were lost 
The terrors of the charging host ; 
For not an eye the storm that viewed, 
Changed its proud glance of fortitude. 
Nor was one forward footstep stayed. 
As dropped the dying and the dead. 
Fast as their ranks the thunders tear, 
Fast they renewed each serried square ; 
And on the wounded and the slain 
Closed their diminished files again ; 
Till from their line scarce s)5eai&'-l5;^^\s&^JK^'^^ 
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Emerging from the smoke they see 
Hehnet and plume and panoply. 

Then waked their fire at once ! 
Each musketeer's revolving knell 
As fast as regularly fell. 
As when they practise to display 
Their discipline on festal day. 

Then down went helm and lance, 
Down were the eagle-banners sent, 
Down reeling steeds and riders went. 
Corslets were pierced and pennons rent ; 

And to augment the fray, 
Wheeled full against their staggering flanks, 
The English horsemen's foaming ranks 

Forced their resistless way : 
Then to the musket-knell succeeds 
The clash of swords, the neigh of steeds : 
As pUes the smith his clanging trade, 
Against the cuirass rang the blade ; 
And while, amid their close array 
The well-served cannon rent their way ; 
And while, amid their scattered band 
Raged the fierce rider's bloody brand, 
Recoiled, in common rout and fear, 
Lancer, and guard, and cuirassier, 
Horsemen and foot, — a mingled host, 
Their leaders fallen, their standards los^ 
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BRITISH LOVE TO AMERICA. 

Ho ! Brother, I 'm a Britisher, 
A chip of heart of oak, 
That wouldn't warp or swerve or stir 
From what I thought or spoke, — 
And you — a blunt and honest man, 
Straightforward, kind, and true, 
I tell you, Brother Jonathan, 
That you 're a Briton too. 

I know your heart, an open heart, — 
I read your mind and will, — 
A greyhound ever on the start 
To run for honour still ; 
And shrewd to scheme a likely plan, 
And stout to see it done ; 
I tell you. Brother Jonathan, 
That you and I are one I 

There may be jealousies and strife, — 
For men have selfish ends, — 
But petty quarrels ginger life, 
And help to season friends ; 
And pundits who, with solemn scan, 
Judge humans i2iost aright. 
Decide it, testy Jonathan, 
That brothers always fi^t. 

Two fledgling sparrows in one nest 
Will chirp about a worm, 
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Then how should eaglets meekly rest, 

The children of the storm t 

No ! while their rustled pinions fan 

The eyrie's dizzy side, 

Like you and me, my Jonathan, 

It 's all for Love and Pride ! 

<< God save the Queen," delights you still, 

And ** British Grenadiers," 

The good old strains your heartstrings thrill, 

And catch you by both ears ; 

And we, — oh, hate us if you can, 

For we are proud of you, 

We like you. Brother Jonathan, 

And " Yankee Doodle " too ! 

There 's nothing foreign in your face. 

Nor strange upon your tongue. 

You come not of Smother race. 

From baser lineage sprung ; 

No, brother I though away you ran 

As truant-boys will do, 

Still true it is, young Jonathan, 

My fathers fathered you. 

Time was, — it wasn't long ago, — 
Your grandsire went with mine 
To battle traitors, blow for blow. 
For England's royal line ; 
Or tripped to court to kiss Queen Anne, 
Or worship mi^Yit^ B€k«»% ; 
And you and 1, ^ood ^o\\»JCclwv^ 
Went witb. ^iViem \^ieiv, \ ^«8», 
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Together both, — 'twas long ago, — 
Among the Eoses fought ; 
Or charging fierce the Paynim foe 
Did all knight-errants ought ; 
As Cavalier or Puritan 
Together prayed or swore,- 
For John's own Brother Jonathan 
Was only John of yore ! 

There lived a man, a man of men, 

A king on fancy's throne ; 

We ne'er shall see his like again, 

The globe is all his own ; 

And if we claim him of our clan, 

He half belongs to you, 

For Shakspeare, happy Jonathan, 

Is yours and Britain's too ! 

There was another glorious name, 

A poet for all time, 

Who gained the double-first of fame, 

The beautiful-sublime ; 

And let us hide him if we can, 

More miserly than pelf. 

Our Yankee brother Jonathan 

Cries " halves " in Milton's self I 

Well, well : and every praise of old, 

That makes us famous still. 

You would be just, and may be bold 

To share it if you will, — 

Since England's g\oT^ ^T«.\.\ife^xv^ 

TiJI just the other day, 
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The lialf is yours ; but, Jonathan, 
Why did you run away 1 

O Brother, could we both be one 

In nation and in name, 

How gladly would the very sun 

Lie basking in our fame ! 

In either world to lead the van. 

And go-a-head for good, 

While earth to John and Jonathan 

Yields tribute gratitude ! 

Add but your stripes and golden stars 

To brave St George's cross, 

And never dream of mutual wars, 

Two dunces' mutual loss ; 

Let us two bless- where others ban, 

And love when others hate. 

And so, my cordial Jonathan, 

We 'U fit, I calculate. 

What more ? I touch not holier strings 

A loftier strain to win ; 

Nor glance at prophets, priests, and kings, 

Or heavenly kith or kin. 

As friend with friend, and man with man, 

Oh, let our hearts be thus. 

As David's love to Jonathan, . 

Be Jonathan's to us ! 



\ 
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BATTLE OF BALAKLAVA. a,d. 1854. 

Half a league, half a league. 
Half a league onward, 
All in tlie valley of Death 

Eode the six hundred. 
" Forward, the Light Brigade ! 
Charge for the guns ! '' he said : 
Into the valley of Death 

Eode the six hundred. 

" Forward, the Light Brigade ! " 
Was there a man dismayed ? 
Not though the soldier knew 

Some one had blundered : 
Theirs not to make reply, 
- Theirs not to reason why. 
Theirs but to do and die ; — 
Into the valley of Death 

Eode the six hundred. 

Cannon to right of them. 
Cannon to left of them. 
Cannon in front of them 

Volleyed and thundered ; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well ; — 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell, 

Eode the six hundred. 

Flashed all their sabres bare. 
Flashed as they turued m ^\x, 
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Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 

All the world wondered ; 
Plunged in the battery smoke 
Right through the line they broke ; 
Cossack and Eussian 
Reeled* from the sabre-stroke 

Shattered and sundered ; — 
Then they rode back, but not — 
Not the six hundred. 

Cannon to right of them. 
Cannon to left of them. 
Cannon behind them 

Volleyed and thundered ; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so well 
Came through the jaws of Death 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them. 

Left of six hundred. 

When can their glory fade ? 
O the wild charge they made ! 

All the world wondered. 
Honour the charge they made ! 
Honour the Light Brigade, 

Noble six hundred ! 
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